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FOREWORD. 

The  arrangement  of  this  book  has  been  changed  from  that  of 
all  Anti- Saloon  League  Year  Books  previously  published. 

This  change  has  been  made  in  response  to  a large  number 
of  suggestions  that  the  book  would  be  used  with  more  ease  if  its 
contents  were  classified  by  states. 

Nothing,  however,  is  lost  by  this  arrangement,  so  far  as  ready 
reference  under  general  subjects  is  concerned,  since  the  index  is 
more  complete  in  this  respect  than  ever  before.  For  instance, 
under  the  head  of  “Crime”  in  the  index  there  is  listed  all  the  pages 
in  the  volume  on  which  references  to  that  subject  appear,  and  this 
is  true  with  respect  to  all  other  general  subjects. 

Wherever  maps  of  any  kind  appear  in  this  volume,  black  de- 
notes license  territory  and  white  denotes  no-license  territory,  un- 
less otherwise  specified. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  and  is  published  in  the  hope  that 
the  information  which  it  contains  may  prove  to  be  of  service  to 
the  thousands  of  active  temperance  advocates  of  all  organizations 
who  are  battling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

ERNEST  H.  CHERRINGTON. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Area,  2,973,890  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  2,132,746  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  91,972,266.  Population  under  no-license,  46,029,750. 

Urban  Population,  42,623,383.  Rural  Population,  49,348,883. 


Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 30.9 

Foreign-Born  Population  13.7  per  cent 

Population  Under  No-License,  50%-!-. 


Population  Under  License,  50%-. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 216,144 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  25,016,501.  No  pupils  enrolled,  17,813,852 

Church  Communicants,  32,936,445. 

States  Under  Prohibition. 


Georgia  . . . 2,609,141 
Kansas  ...1,690,949 

Maine  742,371 

Mississippi.!, 797, 114 

States  in  Which  50% 

Alabama  ..2,138,093 
Arkansas  .1,574,449 
Colorado  . . 799,024 
Florida  . . . 752,619 

Idaho  325,594 

Indiana  ...2,700,876 

States  in  Which  25% 


California  .2,377,549 
Delaware  . 202,322 
Illinois  ....5,638,591 
Maryland  .1,295,346 
Mass 3,366,416 


N.  Carolina.2,206,287 
N.  Dakota..  577,056 
Oklahoma  .1,657,155 
Tennessee  .2,184,789 

of  the  Population  Is 

Iowa  2,224,771 

Kentucky  .2,289,905 
Louisiana  .1,656,388 
Minnesota  .2,075,708 
Nebraska  .1,192,214 
N.  Hamp..  430,572 

But  Less  Than  50% 
Under  No-License. 

Michigan  ..2,810,173 
Missouri  ..3,293,335 

Ohio  4,767,121 

Oregon  . . . 672,765 
Utah  373,351 


*W.  Va. ..  .1,221,119 
Total  ....14,685,961 


Under  No-License. 

S.  Carolina.1,515,400 
S.  Dakota..  583,888 

Texas  3,896,542 

Vermont  . . 355,956 
Virginia  ..2,061,612 
Total  26,573,611 

of  the  Population  Is 


Wash 1,141,990 

Wisconsin  .2,333,860 
Wyoming  . 145,965 
Total  ....28,418,784 


Less  Than  25%  of  the  Population  Is 
Under  No-License. 


States  in  Which 


Arizona  . 
Conn.  ... 
Dist  Col... 
Montana  . . 


Nevada  ...  81,875 

N.  Jersey.. 2,537,167 
N.  Mexico.  327,301 
N.  York... 9, 113, 614 


Penn 7,666,111 

R.  Island..  542,610 
Total  22,293,910 


204,354 
1,114,756 
331,069 
376,053 
•Goes  into  effect  in  1914. 
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URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM. 

The  following  tables  show  the  relation  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  anti-liquor  movement  to  the  rural  and  urban  character  of 
the  population.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  States  now  under  pro- 
hibition are  largely  rural  States,  the  average  urban  population  in 
them  being  only  20.3  per  cent,  while  the  extreme  license  States 
are  largerly  urban,  71  per  cent  of  the  population  living  in  cities. 
The  gradual  increase  in  the  percentage  from  prohibition  States  to 
license  States  is  also  significant: 

Prohibition  States. 


STATE 

Population 
1910  Census 

Per  Cent 
Urban 

Cities  of 
100,000 

Urban 

Rural 

Georgia  

538,650 

2,070,471 

20.6 

1 

Kansas  

493,790 

1,197,159 

29.2 

None 

Maine  

381,443 

360,928 

51.4 

None 

Mississippi  

207,311 

1,589,803 

11.5 

None 

North  Carolina  

318,474 

1,887,813 

14.4 

None 

North  Dakota  

63,236 

513,820 

11.0 

None 

Oklahoma  

320,155 

1,337,000 

19.3 

None 

Tennessee  

441,045 

1,743,744 

20.2 

2 

West  Virginia*  

228,242 

. 992,877 

18.7 

None 

Total  

2,992,346 

11,693,615 

20.3 

3 

*Goes  into  effect  in  1914. 


States  in  Which  50%  or  More  of  Population  Is  Under  No-License. 


STATE 

Population 
1910  Census 

Per  Cent 
Urban 

Cities  of 
100,000 

Urban 

Rural 

Alabama  

370,431 

1,767,662 

17.3 

None 

Arkansas  

202,681 

1,371,768 

12.9 

None 

Colorado  

404,840 

394,184 

60.7 

1 

Florida  

219,080 

533,539 

29.1 

None 

Idaho  

69,898 

255,696 

21.5 

None 

Indiana  

1,143,835 

1,557,041 

42.4 

1 

Iowa  

680,054 

1,544,717 

30.6 

None 

Kentucky  

555,442 

1,734,463 

24.3 

1 

Louisiana  

496,516 

1,159,872 

30.0 

1 

Minnesota  

850,294 

1,225,414 

41.0 

2 

Nebraska  

310,852 

881,362 

26.1 

1 

New  Hampshire  

255,099 

175,473 

59.2 

None 

South  Carolina  

224,832 

1,290,568 

14.8 

None 

South  Dakota  

76,673 

507,215 

13.1 

None 

Texas  

938,104 

2,958,438 

24.1 

None 

Vermont  

168,943 

187,013 

47.5 

None 

Virginia  

476,529 

1,585,083 

23.1 

1 

Total  

7,444,103 

19,129,508 

28.0 
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States  in  Which  25%  But  Less  Than  50%  of  Population 
Is  Under  No-License. 


STATE 

Population 
1910  Census 

Per  Cent 
Urban 

Cities  of 
100,000 

Urban 

Rural 

California  

1,469,7391  907,810 

61.8 

3 

Delaware  

97,085' 

' 105,237 

48.0 

None 

Illinois  

3,476,929 

2,161,662 

61.7 

1 

Maryland  

658,192 

637,154 

50.8 

1 

Massachusetts  

3,125,367 

241,049 

92.8 

5 

Michigan  

1,327,044 

1,483,129 

47.2 

2 

Missouri  

1,398,817 

1,894,518 

42.5 

2 

Ohio  

2,665,143 

2,101,978 

55.9 

5 

Oregon  

307,060 

365,705 

45.6 

1 

Utah  

172,934 

200,417 

46.3 

None 

Washington  

605,530 

536,460 

53.0 

1 

Wisconsin  

1,004,320 

1,329,540 

43.0 

1 

Wyoming  

43,221 

102,744 

29.6 

None 

Total  

16,351,381 

12,067,403 

57.5 

22 

States  in  Which  Less  Than  25%  of  Population  Is 
Under  No-License. 


STATE 

Population 
1910  Census 

Per  Cent 
Urban 

Cities  of 
100,000 

Urban 

Rural 

Arizona  

63,260 

141,094 

31.0 

None 

Connecticut  

999,839 

114,917 

89.7 

2 

District  of  Columbia  

Montana  

331,069 

133,420 

242,633 

100.0 

35.5 

1 

None 

Nevada  

13,367 

68,508 

16.3 

None 

New  Jersey  

1,907,210 

629,957 

75.2 

3 

New  Mexico  

46,571 

280,730 

14.2 

None 

New  York  

7,185,494 

1,928,120 

78.8 

*5 

Pennsylvania  

4,630,669 

3,034,442 

60.4 

3 

Rhode  Island  

524,654 

17,956 

96.7 

1 

Total  

15,835,553 

6,458,357 

71.0 

15 

* Greater  New  York  is  counted  as  only  one  city. 


Reapitulation. 


STATE 

Population 
1910  Census 

Per  Cent 
Urban 

Cities  of 
100,000 

Urban 

Rural 

Prohibition  states  

2,992,346 

11,693,615 

20.3 

3 

50%  under  no-license 

7,444,103 

19,129,508 

28.0 

9 

25%  under  no-license 

Less  than  25%  under  no- 

16,351,381 

12,067,403 

57.5 

22 

license  

15,835,553 

6,458,357 

71.0 

15 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION  IN  THE 
SEVERAL  STATES. 


Georgia  6 

Kansas  8.6 

Maine  13.4 


Prohibition  States. 

Mississippi  ....  .5 

North  Carolina.  .2 
North  Dakota.. 35.4 


Oklahoma  3.9 

Tennessee  9 

West  Virginia. . 2.3 
Average  4-2 


States  in  Which  50%  or  More  of  the  Population 
Is  Under  No-License. 


Alabama  

. .8 

Iowa  

.13.7 

S.  Carolina.... 

.4 

Arkansas  

. 1.1 

Kentucky  

. 2.3 

S.  Dakota  

22.0 

Colorado  

.16.9 

Louisiana  . . . . , 

. 3.8 

Texas  

5.9 

Florida  

. 4.5 

Minnesota  .... 

.28.9 

Vermont  

13.0 

Idaho  

,15.2 

Nebraska  

.16.6 

Virginia  

1.0 

Indiana  

. 5.6 

N.  Hampshire. 

.21.4 

Average  

8.4 

States  in  Which  25%  But  Less  Than  50%  of  Population 

Is  Under  No-License. 

California  — 

.24.7 

Michigan  

.22.4 

Washington  . . 

.21.5 

Delaware  

. 7.5 

Missouri  

. 7.0 

Wisconsin  

.24.9 

Illinois  

.20.1 

Ohio  

.11.0 

Wyoming  

Maryland  

. 7.9 

Oregon  

.15.9 

Average  

.18.4 

Massachusetts. , 

.30.2 

Utah  

.19.4 

States  in 

Which  Less  Than  25%  of 

Population  is 

Under  No-License. 

Arizona  

.19.7 

New  York 

.26.1 

Connecticut  . . 

.26.2 

Nevada  

.23.8 

Pennsylvania  . 

.15.6 

D.  Columbia  .. 

. 7.2 

New  Jersey. . . 

.22.9 

Rhode  Island.. 

.31.4 

Montana 


.27.6 


Average 


.21.6 


New  Mexico  ...  7.0 
These  averages  are  very  significant,  jumping  as  they  do  from 
4.2  per  cent  in  the  prohibition  States  to  21.6  per  cent  in  the  ex- 
treme license  States.  The  average  in  the  large  cities  is  still 
greater. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ENROLLMENT  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 


Prohibition  States. 


STATE 

Children  of 
School  Age 

Pupils 

Enrolled 

Per  Cent 
of  Children 
Enrolled 
as  Pupils 

Georgia  

830,180 

555,794 

66.9 

Kansas  

502,212 

398,746 

79.3 

Maine  

172,230 

144,278 

83.7 

Mississippi  

611,119 

469,137 

76.7 

North  Carolina  

690,050 

520,404 

75.4 

Oklahoma  

518,690 

422,399 

81.6 

Tennessee  

697,132 

521,753 

74.8 

West  Virginia  

353,899 

276,458 

78.1 

Total  

4,375,512 

3,308,969 

75.6 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 


States  in  Which  50%  or  More  of  Population  Is  Under  No-License. 


STATE 

Children  of 
School  Age 

Pupils 

Enrolled 

Per  Cent 
of  Children 
Enrolled 
as  Pupils 

Alabama  

683,888 

424,611 

66.6 

Arkansas  

532,164 

395,978 

74.4 

Colorado  

192,765 

168,798 

87.5 

Florida  

189,477 

148,089 

78.1 

Idaho  

91,120 

76,168 

83.5 

Indiana  

686,826 

531,459 

77.3 

Iowa  

634,060 

510,661 

80.5 

Kentucky  

707,581 

494,863 

69.9 

Louisiana  

538,326 

263,617 

48.9 

Minnesota  

610,258 

440,083 

72.1 

Nebraska  

358,856 

281,375 

70.0 

New  Hampshire  

93,004 

63,972 

68.7 

South  Carolina  

524,328 

340,415 

64.9 

South  Dakota  

169,328 

126,253 

68.6 

Texas  

1,295,342 

821,631 

63.4 

Vermont  

78,294 

66,615 

85.0 

Virginia  

651,469 

402,109 

61.7 

Total  

8,037,086 

5,556,697 

69.1 

States  in  Which  25%  But  Less  Than  50%  of  Population 
Is  Under  No-License. 


STATE 

Children  of 
School  Age 

Pupils 

Enrolled 

Per  Cent 
of  Children 
Enrolled 
as  Pupils 

California  

540,081 

368,391 

68.2 

Delaware  

53,615 

35,950 

67.0 

Illinois  

1,409,648 

1,002,687 

71.1 

Maryland  

361,402 

238,393 

65.9 

Massachusetts  

727,344 

635,869 

73.6 

Michigan  

758,747 

541,501 

71.3 

Missouri  

971,534 

707,031 

72.7 

Ohio  

1,075,686 

838,080 

77.9 

Oregon  

168,191 

118,412 

70.4 

Utah  

121,712 

91,611 

76.0 

Washington  

258,088 

215,688 

83.1 

Wisconsin  

693,156 

464,311 

66.9 

Wyoming  

30,886 

24,584 

79.5 

Total  

7,170,090 

5,182,508 

72.2 

NOTE. — The  per  cent  of  children  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  prohibition 
States,  which  is  larger  than  it  is  in  any  other  class  of  States,  would  be  even 
larger  than  75.6  per  cent  but  for  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  include  the  negro  population,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  as  pupils  is  very  much 
lower  than  it  would  otherwise  naturally  be.  The  same  thing  is  also  true  so 
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far  as  the  second  division  of  States  is  concerned  as  regards  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  however,  the 
prohibition  States,  taken  together,  have  a larger  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
school  age  enrolled  as  pupils  than  any  other  class  of  States. 


States  in  Which  Less  Than  25%  of  Population  Is 
Under  No-License. 


STATE 

Children  of 
School  Age 

_ Pupils  _ 
Enrolled 

Per  Cent 
of  Children 
Enrolled 
| as  Pupils 

Arizona  

49,045 

31,312 

63.8 

Connecticut  

255,279 

190,353 

74.5 

District  of  Columbia  

71,842 

55,774 

77.6 

Montana  

83,860 

66,141 

78.8 

Nevada  

17,439 

10,200 

58.0 

New  Jersey  

624,292 

429,797 

68.8 

New  Mexico  

85,572 

56,304 

65.7 

New  York  

2,067,017 

1,422,969 

69.5 

Pennsylvania  

1,891,608 

1,282,965 

67.8 

Rhode  Island  

120,513 

80,061 

66.4 

Total  

5,266,467 

3,625,876 

68.8 

IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Not  the  least  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  increased  use 
of  intoxicants  is  to  be  found  in  the  constantly  enlarging  volume 
of  immigration  into  the  United  States,  especialy  from  the  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Europe.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910,  there  were  1,041,570  immigrants  to  this  country,  which  num- 
ber was  in  excess  of  the  number  for  1909  by  289,784.  Of  this  im- 
migration for  1910,  the  largest  number  of  any  one  nationality  was 
223,382,  who  came  from  Italy.  The  second  largest  representation 
was  from  Poland,  which  contributed  128,348;  while  the  third 
largest  class  was  made  up  of  84,250  Jews. 

The  great  majority  of  these  foreigners  came  through  the  open 
gate  of  New  York  City,  where,  in  fact,  most  of  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  remained,  the  better  classes,  for  the  most  part,  going  on 
into  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States.  Something  of  the 
character  of  the  worst  class  which  was  thus  added  to  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  City  may  be  surmised  from  the  official  immi- 
gration records,  which  show  30  per  cent  of  all  immigrants  to  be 
illiterate. 

The  internal  revenue  figures  for  the  State  of  New  York  serve 
to  form  a most  interesting  study  in  this  connection.  The  increase 
of  immigration  for  the  year  was  28  per  cent;  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  distilled  spirits  in  New  York  State  for  the  same 
year  was  31  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
beer  in  the  State  for  the  year  was  over  4 per  cent. 


10  IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS 

COMPARATIVE  IMMIGRATION  BY  DECADES  FOR 
SEVENTY  YEARS. 

■ FROM  SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 
FROM  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 
FROM  ALL  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


1841-1850  1851-1860  1861-1870  1871-1880  1881-1890  1891-1900  1901-1910 

The  above  chart  shows  that  in  the  last  decade  immigration  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  was  larger  than  in  the  sixty  years  before  1910,  and  that 
immigrants  from  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  including  the  best  temper- 
ance people  who  come  to  our  shores,  has  decreased  in  the  decade  ended  1910. 
The  data  for  this  chart  was  prepared  by  Prof.  P.  T.  Cherrington.  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Harvard  University. 
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Consumption  of  Liquors  in  the  United  States 


LIQUORS  WITHDRAWN  FOR  CONSUMPTION  DURING  THE 
LAST  TWO  FISCAL  YEARS. 


Articles  taxed 


Fiscal  years  ended 
June  30 — 

1911  1912 


Increase 


Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
pears,  pineapples,  oranges,  apricots,  ber- 
ries, prunes,  figs  and  cherries galls. 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples, 
oranges,  apricots,  berries,  prunes,  figs 
and  cherries  galls . 

Wine  made  in  imitation,  etc.,  bottles  (pint)  No. 

Fermented  liquors  bbls. 


2,434,045 

132,166,148 
" 63^2  i 6^85 1 


2,449,331 


133,377,458 

520 

62,108,633 


15,286 


1,211,310 

520 

Kl,  108, 218 


*Decrease.  ' 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  ON  INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS  FOR  1912. 


Objects  of  taxation 

Receipts  during  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30 
1911  1912 

Increase 

Spirits. 

Spirits,  distilled  from  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pine- 
apples, oranges,  apricots,  ber- 
ries, prunes,  figs  and  cherries.. 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials 
other  than  apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  pears,  pineapples 
oranges,  apricots,  berries, 
prunes,  figs  and  cherries 

Rectifiers  (special  tax) 

$ 2,677,449.02 

$ 2,694,264.47 

$ 16,815.45 

145,382,763.32 

146,715,203.60 

1,332,440.28 

339,834.09 

327,210.70 

*12,623.39 

Wine  made  in  imitation  of  cham- 
pagne, etc 

Retail  liquor  dealers  (special  tax)  . . 

52.00 

52.00 

5,569,915.32 

5,396,991.25 

*172,924.07 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers  (special 
tax)  

779,323.42 

730,440.53 

*48,882.89 

Manufacturers  of  stills  (special  tax) 

901.28 

1,218.76 

317.48 

Stills  and  worm  manufactured 
(special  tax)  

2,155.83 

1,920.00 

*235.81 

Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  in- 
tended for  export 

1,752.60 

2,620.05 

867.45 

Case  stamps  for  distilled  spirits 
bottled  in  bond 

373,374.00 

332,274.30 

*41,099.70 

Grape  brandy  used  in  the  forti- 
fication of  sweet  wines 

152,38 9.37 

189,292.11 

36,902.74 

Total  

$155,279,858.25 

$156,391,487.77 

$1,111,629.52 

Fermented  Liquors 
Ale,  beer,  lager  beer,  porter  and 
other  similar  fermented  liquors. 

$ 63,216,851.24 

$ 62,108,633.39 

*$1,108,217.85 

Brewers  (special  tax) 

160,383.40 

153,812.61 

*6,570.79 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors 
(special  tax)  

361,242.59 

354,296.46 

*6,946.13 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt 
liquors  (special  tax) 

629,300.42 

652,028.05 

22,727.63 

Total  

64,367,777.65 

63.268,770.51 

*$1,099,007.14 

*Decrease. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  FERMENTED  LIQUORS  DURING  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1912. 


States  and 

States  and 

States  and 

Territories 

Barrels 

Territories 

Barrels 

Territories 

Barrels 

Alabama  . . . 

39,835 

Louisiana  . . 

483,988 

Oklahoma  . 

72 

Alaska  .... 

7,417 

Maine  

355 

Oregon  

243,819 

Arizona  . . . 

18,850 

Maryland  . . 

1,093,838 

Pennsylv’na. 

7,449,543 

Arkansas  . . 

8,850 

Mass 

2,386,905 

R.  Island... 

667,385 

California  . . 

1,296,355 

Michigan  . . 

1,792,105 

S.  Carolina. 

2,688 

Colorado  . . 

387,761 

Minnesota  . 

1,512,139 

S.  Dakota . . 

44,808 

Connecticut. 

736,261 

Mississippi. . 

Tennessee . . 

273,850 

Delaware  . . 

129,695 

Missouri  . . 

4,636,390 

Texas  

673,262 

Dist.  of  Col. 

284,576 

Montana  . . 

232,618 

Utah  

129,105 

Florida  .... 

21,200 

Nebraska  .. 

413,014 

Vermont  ... 

Georgia  . . . 

138,955 

Nevada  . . . 

18,662 

Virginia  ... 

' 196^56 

Hawaii,  .... 

20,967 

N.  Hamp. . . 

266,720 

Washington. 

854,147 

Idaho  

29,591 

N.  Jersey... 

3,397,375 

W.  Virginia. 

370,142 

Illinois  .... 

6,263,862 

N.  Mexico. . 

9,240 

Wisconsin  . 

5,016,701 

Indiana  . . . 

1,546,292 

447,114 

101 

801,935 

N.  York.... 
N.  Carolina. 
N.  Dakota. . 
Ohio  

13,677,850 

Wyoming  .. 

16,935 

Kansas  

Kentucky  . . 

4,742,665 

Total  .... 

*62,176,694 

* Includes 

68,061  barrels  removed  from  breweries 

for  export  free  of  tax. 

MALT 


LIQUORS  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  1840-1911. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

Domestic  (a) 
(Proof  Gallons) 

Imported  for 
Consumption 
(Proof  Galls.) 

Total  (b) 
Consumed 
(Proof  Gallons) 

1840  

23,162,571 

148,272 

23,310,843 

1850  

36,361,708 

201,301 

36,563,009 

1860  

100,225,879 

1,120,790 

101,346,669 

1870  

203,743,401 

1,012,755 

204,756,156 

1871-80(c)  

308,197,473 

1,469,185 

309,666,658 

1881-90(c)  

645,092,353 

2,088,012 

647,180,365 

1891  

944,178,621 

3,051,898 

947,230,519 

1892  

986,329,023 

2,980,809 

989,309,832 

1893  

1,071,078,562 

3,362,509 

1,074,441,071 

1894  

1,033,082,586 

2,940,949 

1,036,023,535 

1895  

1,040,000,419 

3,033,067 

1,043,033,486 

1896  

1,110,165,435 

3,300,531 

1,113,465,966 

1897  

1,066,637,650 

3,002,558 

1,069,640,208 

1898  

1,162,042,753 

2,457,348 

1,164,500,101 

1899  

1,133,583,481 

2,797,427 

1,136,380,908 

1900  

1,219,070,196 

3,316,908 

1,222,387,104 

1901  

1,255,464,062 

3,596,382 

1,259,060,444 

1902  

1,378,661,954 

3,707,222 

1,382,369,176 

1903  

1,446,103,812 

4,204,538 

1,450,308,360 

1904  

1,494,541,140 

4,837,075 

1,499,378,215 

1905  

1,533,325,442 

5,201,168 

1,538,526,610 

1906  

1,694,458,014 

5,963,207 

1,700,421,221 

1907  

1,815,141,683 

7,171,842 

1,822,313,525 

1908  

1,821,418,322 

7,314,126 

1,828,732,448 

1909  

1,745,523,769 

7,110,657 

1,752,634,426 

1910  

1,844,038,627 

7,301,629 

1,851,340,256 

1911  

1,959,671,286 

7,240,458 

1,966,911,744 

(a)  Product  less  domestic  export. 

(b)  Does  not  include  the  data  with  respect  to  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  insular  possessions  from  1901  to  date. 

(c)  Average  for  the  period. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  WINES. 

The  consumption  of  wines  in  the  United  States  has  been 
gradually  increasing  until  the  past  three  years,  the  figures  show- 
ing a decided  check  in  the  wine  consumption,  due  to  various 
causes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  domestic  and  im- 
ported wines  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  each  year 
for  the  past  seventy  years: 

Wines  Consumed  in  the  United  States,  1840-1911. 


YEAR 

Domestic(a) 

Gallons 

Imported  for 
Consumption 

Gallons 

Total(b) 

Gallons 

1840  .......  Vv 

124,734 

4,748,362 

4,873,096 

1850  

221,249 

6,095,122 

6,316,371 

1860  

1,860,008 

8,944,679 

10,804,687 

1870  

3,059,518 

9,165,549 

12,225,067 

1871-80(c)  

13,781,774 

7,077,921 

20,859,695 

1881-90(c)  

22,484,024 

6,034,849 

27,518,873 

1891  

23,736,232 

6,347,077 

29,083,309 

1892  

23,033,493 

6,231,134 

28,264,627 

1893  

26,391,235 

6,245,156 

31,636,391 

1894  

18,040,385 

3,842,455 

21,882,840 

1895  

16,589,657 

4,274,220 

20,863,877 

1896  

14,599,757 

4,101,648 

18,701,405 

1897  

33,940,319 

4,331,159 

38,271,478 

1898  

17,453,684 

3,114,339 

20,568,023 

1899  

22,835,587 

3,524,912 

26,360,499 

1900  

26,242,492 

3,745,975 

29,988,467 

1901  

24,008,380 

4,388,140 

28,396,520 

1902  

44,743,815 

6,020,105 

49,763,920 

1903  

32,634,293 

5,604,525 

38,238,818 

1904  

37,538,799 

6,772,418 

43,311,217 

1905  

29,369,408 

6,690,309 

35,059,717 

1906  

39,847,044 

6,638,179 

46,485,223 

1907  

50,079,283 

7,669,565 

57,738,848 

1908  

44,421,269 

7,700,377 

62,121,646 

1909  

53,609,995 

8,169,554 

61,779,649 

1910  

50,684,343 

9,863,735 

60,548,078 

1911  

56,655,006 

7,204,226 

63,859,232 

(a)  Product  less  domestic  exports. 

(b)  Does  not  include  data  with  respect  to  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  insular  possessions  from  1901  to  date. 

(c)  Average  for  the  period. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  DISTILLED  LIQUORS. 

The  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United  States 
reached  the  highest  point  in  1907,  when  it  amounted  to  134,031,066.7 
gallons.  The  amount  withdrawn  for  consumption  in  no  year 
since  1907  has  equalled  that  amount. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  relative  annual  amount  of 
spirits  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  six  years: 
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1907  Consumption — 134,031,066.7  gal. 


1908  Consumption — 119,703,594.4  gal. 


1909  Consumption — 114,693,578.2  gal. 


1910  Consumption — 126,384,726.7  gal. 


1911  Consumption — 132,058,636.5  gal. 


1912  Consumption — 133,259,147.6  gal. 


DISTILLED  SPIRITS  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  1840-1911. 


FISCAL 

YEAR 

Domestic  Spirits 
Consumed(a) 

Imported 
for  Con- 
sumption 
(Proof 
Gallons; 

Total  (b) 

(Proof 

Gallons) 

From  Fruit 
(Proof 

Gallons) 

All  Others 
(Proof 
Gallons) 

1840 

(c) 

40,378,090 

2,682,794 

43,060,884 

1850 

(c) 

46,768,083 

5,065,390 

51,833,473 

1860 

(c) 

83,904,258 

6,064,393 

89,968,651 

1870 

1,223,830 

77,266,368 

1,405,510 

79,895,708 

1871- 

80(c) 

1,438,179 

58,950,489 

1,643,416 

62,032,085 

1881- 

90(c) 



1,323,579 

73,521,253 

1,530,376 

76,376,208 

1891 

, , , , , 

1,219,436 

88,335,483 

1,602,646 

91,157,565 

1892 

......... 

1,961,062 

94,161,107 

1,179,671 

97,301,840 

1893 

..... 

......... 

1,687,541 

98,202,790 

1,397,422 

101,287,753 

1894 



1,430,553 

88,046,771 

1,063,885 

90,541,209 

1895 

..... 



1,102,703 

76,065,500 

1,496,860 

78,655,063 

1896 



1,440,810 

67,743,431 

1,541,504 

70,725,745 

1897 

1,146,131 

69,653,106 

2,230,711 

73,029,948 

1898 

1,411,448 

79,266,860 

915,985 

81,594,293 

1899 



1,306,218 

84,739,631 

1,387,593 

87,433,442 

1900 

1,386,361 

94,265,035 

1,705,468 

97,356,864 

1901 

1,509,271 

100,004,878 

1,941,189 

103,455,338 

1902 

1,403,204 

104,140,707 

2,182,230 

107,726,141 

1903 

1,515,072 

113,715,776 

2,439,106 

117,669,954 

1904 

1,637,331 

116,794,496 

2,655,560 

121,087,387 

1905 

..... 

1,595,021 

116,544,802 

2,729,826 

120,869,649 

1906 



1,781,643 

122,961,612 

3,108,328 

127,851,583 

1907 



1,993,688 

134,308,693 

3,782,055 

140,084,486 

1908 

. . . . . 

......... 

1,670,031 

119,951,185 

3,758,098 

125,379,314 

1909 

1,850,700 

114,913,702 

4,365,634 

121,130,036 

1910 

......... 

2,204,187 

126,593,951 

4,740,549 

133,538,684 

1911 

2,434,045 

132,315,123 

3,836,821 

138,585,989 

(a)  Since  1885  includes  domestic  spirits  exported  and  returned. 

(b)  Does  not  include  data  with  respect  to  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  insular  possessions  from  1901  to  date. 

(c)  Average  for  the  period. 
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PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  LIQUORS. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors  during  each  year  for  the  past 
seventy  years,  furnishes  the  cnly  statistics  by  which  anything 
like  a just  and  reasonable  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the  increase 
in  liquor  consumption  in  the  United  States: 


Consumption  of  All  Liquors  in  the  United  States,  1840-1911. 


YEAR 

Total  Consump- 
tion of  Wines 
and  Liquors 

Gallons 

Total 

consumption  per 

capita 

Distilled 

Spirits 

(b) 

P.  Galls. 

Wines 

(O 

P.  Galls. 

Malt 

Liquors 

(c) 

P.  Galls. 

All 

Liquors 
and  Wines 
(O 

P.  Galls. 

1840  

71,244,823 

2.52 

0.29 

1.36 

4.17 

1850  

94,712,853 

2.24 

.27 

1.58 

4.08 

1860  

202,120,007 

2.86 

.34 

3.22 

6.43 

1870  

296,876,931 

2.07 

.32 

5.31 

7.70 

1871-80(a)  

392,558,432 

1.39 

.47 

6.93 

8.79 

1881-90(a)  

751,074,446 

1.34 

.48 

11.38 

13.21 

1891  

1,067,471,393 

1.43 

.46 

14.84 

16.72 

1892  

1,114,876,299 

1.49 

.43 

15.20 

17.13 

1893  

1,207,365,215 

1.52 

.48 

16.19 

18.20 

1894  

1,148,447,584 

1.34 

.32 

15.32 

16.98 

1895  

1,142,552,426 

1.14 

.30 

15.13 

16.57 

1896  

1,202,893,116 

1.01 

.27 

15.85 

17.12 

1897  

1,180,941,634 

1.02 

.53 

14.94 

16.60 

1898  

1,266,662,417 

1.12 

.28 

15.96 

17.37 

1899  

1,250,174,849 

1.18 

.35 

16.30 

16.82 

1900  

1,349,732,435 

1.28 

.39 

16.09 

17.76 

1901  

1,390,912,302 

1.31 

.36 

15.98 

17.65 

1902  

1,539,859,237 

1.34 

.61 

17.18 

19.14 

1903  

1,606,217,122 

1.43 

.47 

17.67 

19.57 

1904  

1,663,776,829 

1.45 

.52 

17.91 

19.87 

1905  

1,694,455,976 

1.42 

.41 

18.02 

19.85 

1906  

1,874,768,027 

1.47 

.53 

19.54 

21.55 

1907  

2,020,136,809 

1.58 

.65 

20.56 

22.79 

1908  

2,006,233,408 

1.39 

.58 

20.26 

22.22 

1909  

1,935,544,011 

1.32 

.67 

19.07 

21.06 

1910  

2,045,427,018 

1.43 

.65 

19.79 

21.86 

1911  

2,169,356,695 

1.46 

.67 

20.66 

22.79 

(a)  Average  for  the  period. 

(b)  Since  1885  includes  domestic  spirits  exported  and  returned. 

(c)  Product  less  domestic  export. 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
liquors  reached  the  highest  mark  in  1907.  Several  States  adopted 
prohibition  in  1907,  and  a large  number  of  counties  in  other  States 
voted  no-license  during  1908  and  1909.  This  was  sufficient  to 
offset  the  natural  increased  consumption  in  the  large  cities  and 
license  areas,  and.  in  addition  to  decrease  the  average. 
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TEMPERANCE  ADVANCE  AND  INCREASED  CONSUMPTION 
OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

Enemies  of  the  temperance  movement  point  to  the  continued 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  United 
States  as  evidence  of  the  failure  of  prohibition  laws  to  curtail  the 
amount  of  liquors  consumed.  The  ridiculousness  of  such  an  argu- 
ment or  such  a claim  is  readily  shown  by  the  statistical  reports  of 
the  internal  revenue  department  of  the  United  States  government. 

In  1870  the  per  capita  consumption  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
of  the  United  States  was  7.7  gallons;  in  1890  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption was  15.53  gallons,  showing  an  increase  during  the  twenty 
years  of  a little  more  than  100  per  cent.  For  the  twenty  years 
following  1890,  or  from  1890  to  1910,  the  per  capita  consumption 
increased  from  15.53  to  21.86,  or  not  quite  41  per  cent. 

If  the  same  rate  of  increase  had  continued  during  the  twenty 
years  following  1890  as  prevailed  during  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding 1890,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  all  liquors  in  the  United 
States  in  1910  would  have  been  31.06  gallons,  while  as  a matter 
of  fact  it  was  21.86  gallons.  That  is  to  say,  had  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  been  living  in  license  territory  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  1890,  and  had  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  freed  itself  of  the  curse  of  the  liquor 
traffic  during  the  twenty  years  following  1890,  and  had  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  in  consumption  of  liquors  continued  among  the 
people  who,  during  the  same  twenty  years,  continued  to  live 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic,  this  falling-off  in 
what  would  otherwise  naturally  have  been  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  1910,  would  have  just  about  equalled  the  difference 
between  31.06  gallons  and  21.86  gallons. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  difference  shows  the  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  no-license  laws  on  the  per  capita  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  In  1890  about  25  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  living  in  no-license  territory.  In  1910  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  living  in  no- 
license  territory,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  population  under  no- 
license  from  1890  to  1910  was  in  reality  just  about  one-third  of 
the  proportionate  population  which  in  1890  was  living  under 
license.  In  other  words,  the  proportionate  population  living  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  1890  was  decreased 
33  1-3  per  cent  during  the  twenty  years  following  1890,  while  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  1910  was  30  per  cent  less 
than  it  would  have  been  in  1910  had  the  same  rate  of  increase 
continued  for  the  twenty  years  following  1890  as  prevailed  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding  1890. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  present  anti-liquor  move- 
ment did  not  really  begin  to  secure  tangible  results  until  after  the 
year  1900.  Indeed,  the  greatest  prohibition  victories  have  taken 
place  since  1907,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
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at  no  time  since  1907  has  the  per  capita  consumption  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  in  the  United  States  been  larger  than  it  was  that  year, 
in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  population. 


Inrease  in  the  Per  Capita  Consumption  of  All  Liquors  During 
the  Last  Fifty  Years. 


The  above  diagram  shows  the  average  yearly  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  liquors  for  the  first  three  decades,  and  the 
actual  yearly  per  capita  consumption  for  the  last  two  decades.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  per  capita  consumption  increased  as 
much  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1890  as  it  has  during  the  entire 
twenty-two  years  since  1890. 
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A SIGNIFICANT  COMPARISON. 

The  similarity  of  the  two  diagrams  which  follow  is  very 
striking.  The  first  one  shows  the  total  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  the  United  States  for  forty  years  following  1867. 
The  second  one  shows  the  number  of  divorces  during  each  year 
for  the  same  period. 

Increase  in  Consumption  of  Intoxicants  in  U.  S.  from  1867 to  1907. 
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The  foregoing  diagram  shows  the  average  annual  increase  in 
liquor  consumption  by  decades  for  the  years  between  1867  and 
1891,  and  the  actual  annual  consumption  for  each  year  following 
1891. 

The  following  chart  shows  that  the  number  of  divorces  has 
increased  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Divorces  in  U.  S.  from  1867  to  1907. 
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FEDERAL  LEGISLATION. 

Interstate  Liquor  Shipment  Legislation. — On  December  14  and 
15,  1911,  a conference  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  following  the 
national  convention  of  the  Anti- Saloon  League  of  America.  This 
conference  was  composed  of  governors,  congressmen,  judges  and 
other  representative  delegates  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the 
several  States,  who  had  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
question  of  interstate  commerce  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  of 
agreeing  upon  some  measure  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  from  the  territory  of  one  State  into  the  “dry”  territory 
of  another  State. 

A committee  was  Anally  appointed  to  draft  an  effective  bill 
upon  which  the  temperance  forces  could  unite  and  which  would 
have  some  chance  for  passage.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Barton,  of  Texas;  Hon.  Fred  S.  Caldwell,  of 
Oklahoma;  Dr.  James  Cannon,  of  Virginia;  Hon.  J.  Frank  Hanly, 
of  Indiana;  Rev.  S.  E.  Nicholson,  of  Washington;  Senator  Charles 
Curtis,  of  Kansas;  Senator  P.  J.  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota; 
Hon.  E.  Y.  Webb,  of  North  Carolina;  Hon.  Morris  Sheppard,  of 
Texas,  and  Hon.  Fred  S.  Jackson,  of  Kansas,  in  addition  to  Mrs. 
M.  D.  Ellis,  legislative  representative  of  the  national  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Dr.  W.  F.  Crafts,  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  and  Edwin 
C.  Dinwiddle,  representing  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America, 
the  National  Inter- Church  Temperance  Federation,  the  Good 
Templars  and  other  affiliated  organizations. 

As  a result  of  the  committee’s  deliberations  the  following 
bill  was  agreed  upon  and  has  been  Introduced  in  both  houses  of 
congress.  It  is  known  as  the  Sheppard -Kenyon  bill. 

(Senate  4043.  H.  R.  16214.) 

A BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  IN  INTOX- 
ICATING LIQUORS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That  the  shipment  or  transportation 
in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  whatsoever,  of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malted, 
fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  including  beer,  ale,  or 
wine,  from  one  State,  territory  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  non- 
contiguous to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  into  any  other  State, 
territory  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  from  any  foreign  country  into  any  State, 
territory  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  which  said  spirituous,  vinous,  malted, 
fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  is  intended,  by  any  person  interested 
therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  trans- 
action, to  be  received,  possessed,  or  kept,  or  in  any  manner  used,  either  in 
the  original  package  or  otherwise,  in  violation  of  any  law  of  such  State 
territory  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
powers  of  such  State,  territory  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place 
noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  is  hereby  prohibited, 
and  any  and  all  contracts  pertaining  to  such  transactions  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  no  suit  or  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  upon  any  such  contract  or  contracts,  or  for  the  enforce- 
ment or  protection  of  any  alleged  right  based  upon  or  growing  out  of  such 
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contract  or  contracts,  or  for  the  protection  in  any  manner  whatsoever  of  such 
prohibited  transactions. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  no  property  right  in  or  to  any  such  liquor 
while  in  the  possession  of  any  railway  company,  express  company,  or  other 
common  carrier  in  connection  with  any  shipment  or  transportation  thereof  in 
violation  of  this  act. 

In  the  senate  this  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
yon, was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  After  due  con- 
sideration the  bill  was  sent  by  that  committee  back  to  the  senate 
with  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  having  had  under  consideration  S.  4043, 
reports  the  same  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments : 

“Strike  out  the  semicolon  after  the  word  “prohiibted”  in  line  9,  page 
2,  and  substitute  a period.  Strike  out  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  bill.” 

Add  a new  section,  to  be  known  as  section  2,  as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  That  all  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  or 
liquids  transported  into  any  State  or  territory,  or  remaining  therein  for  use, 
consumption,  sale  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  arrival  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  State  or  territory  and  before  delivery  to  the  consignee,  be  subject 
to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  territory  enacted  in 
the  exercise  of  its  reserved  police  powers  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  such  liquids  or  liquors  had  been  produced  in  such  State  or 
territory,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced 
therein  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 

After  some  considerable  effort,  unanimous  consent  of  the 
senate  was  finally  secured  to  vote  on  the  Kenyon  bill  on  February 
10,  1913. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  reported  the  Webb  bill  on 
February  8,  1913.  By  adoption  of  a special  rule  recommended  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  house  considered  the  bill  on  the  same 
day,  and  passed  the  measure  by  a vote  of  239  to  65. 

On  Monday,  February  10,  the  senate  passed  the  Kenyon  bill, 
amended  to  read  exactly  as  the  Webb  bill  passed  the  house.  On 
the  following  day  the  house  concurred  in  the  senate  bill. 

The  measure  as  finally  presented  to  President  Taft  for  his 
signature  is  as  follows: 

THE  KENYON-WEBB  BILL. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

That  the  shipment  or  transportation  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means 
whatsoever  of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  kind,  including  beer,  ale  or  wine,  from  one  State,  territory  or 
district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof  into  any  other  State,  territory  or  district  of  the  United 
States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  or 
from  any  foreign  country  into  any  State,  territory  or  district  of  the  United 
States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  which 
said  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  is 
intended  to  be  received,  possessed,  sold,  or  in  any  manner  used,  either  in  the 
original  package  or  otherwise,  in  violation  of  any  law  of  such  State,  territory, 
or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  such 
State,  territory  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to 
but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Provision  for  the  Continued  Enforcement  of  Anti- Liquor  Laws 
in  Alaska. — The  following  clause  in  the  Appropriation  bill  intro- 
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duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, and  known  as  House  Resolution  25069,  making  appropriation 
for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  provides  for  the  further  work  of  enforcing 
existing  anti-liquor  laws  in  Alaska: 

For  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  among  the  natives 
of  Alaska  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
$12,000. 

In  this  connection  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of 
the  governor  of  Alaska  for  1912  on  “Native  Inhabitants”  is  of  in- 
terest: 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  southeastern  part  of  that  territory, 
and  to  some  extent  in  other  sections,  has  been  beneficially  affected  by  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  whisky  peddlers  and  the  bootleggers  during  the  last 
year.  In  southeastern  Alaska,  where  two  special  agents  were  employed  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  this  office,  more  than  fifty  arrests  were  made 
for  selling  liquor  to  natives,  and  in  a very  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
convictions  were  obtained.  The  greatest  success  has  attended  this  work,  and 
the  consequent  improvement  of  the  natives  in  several  communities  has  been 
noticeable. 

Legislation  Providing  for  the  Continued  Prohibition  of  the 
Liquor  Canteen  in  State  and  National  Soldiers’  Homes. — By  virtue 

of  the  provisions  in  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
the  support  of  State  and  National  Soldiers’  Homes,  such  appro- 
priations for  several  years  have  not  been  available  for  any  State 
or  National  Soldiers’  Home  supporting  or  permitting  a liquor 
canteen  at  the  Home.  The  following  provision  in  the  Appropria- 
tion bill  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  aims  at  the  continuation 
of  this  policy: 

Provided  that  no  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  shall  be  expended 
for  any  purpose  at  any  branch  if  the  National  Home  for  disabled  volunteers 
that  maintains  or  permits  to  be  maintained  on  its  premises  a bar,  canteen  or 
other  place  where  beer,  wine  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold. 

Enforcement  of  Anti- Liquor  Laws  Among  Indians. — The  Ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  known  as  House 
Resolution  20728,  provides  for  the  continued  enforcement  of  anti- 
liquor laws  among  Indians  and  on  Indian  lands  by  special  appro- 
priation as  follows: 

For  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  among  Indians, 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars : Provided,  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  un- 

lawful to  introduce  and  use  wines  solely  for  sacramental  purposes,  under  church 
authority,  at  any  place  within  the  Indian  country  or  any  Indian  Reservation, 
including  the  Pueblo  Reservations  in  New  Mexico:  Provided  also,  That  the 

powers  conferred  by  section  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  upon  marshals  and  their  deputies  are  hereby  conferred  upon  the  chief 
special  officer  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians  and  duly 
authorized  officers  working  under  his  supervision  whose  appointments  are  made 
or  affirmed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bill. — The  District  of  Columbia  anti- 
liquor bill  contains  over  twenty-seven  printed  bill  pages,  and  pro- 
vides a complete  code  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Among  many 
other  important  and  helpful  features,  it  prohibits  the  granting  of 
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licenses  in  residential  sections;  within  five  hundred  feet  of  a 
church,  or  six  hundred  feet  of  a school  or  college;  within  three 
hundred  feet  of  any  alleyway  used  for  residential  purposes,  or 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  another  saloon.  It  provides 
for  other  large  prohibition  areas;  forbids  public  drinking  on  cars 
or  in  waiting  rooms  of  railroad  and  traction  stations;  limits  the 
number  of  saloons  and  hotel  and  club  licenses  to  three  hundred 
(there  are  now  considerably  over  five  hundred). 

It  provides  a good  search  and  seizure  law;  strengthens  the 


law  against  the  sale  of  liquors  to  minors;  provides  for  civil 
damages;  prohibits  sales  on  Sundays,  legal  holidays  and  inaugu- 
ration days  and  between  the  hours  of  11  p.  m.  and  8 a.  m.;  pro- 
vides against  “fake”  clubs,  and  has  safeguards  for  prescriptions 
by  physicians  and  sales  by  druggists  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  altogether  affords  a more  up-to-date  law,  fairly  abreast  the 
average  State,  than  the  antiquated,  quarter- century  old  present 
code  of  the  District. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
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on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  passed  the  senate  within  three 
days  after  being  reported.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
April.  Since  that  time  that  committee  has  not  had  a meeting 
with  a quorum  present,  and  has  shown  a disposition  not  to  have 
a meeting,  and  thus  escape  reporting  on  this  bill.  Several  mem- 
bers are  heartily  for  the  bill.  The  full  committee  is  as  follows: 


Ben  Johnson,  Chairman ....  Kentucky  C.  O.  Lobeck Nebraska 

Wyatt  Aiken  South  Carolina  William  C.  Redfield New  York 

John  H.  Rothermel Pennsylvania  George  Konig  Maryland 

James  A.  Hamill New  Jersey  Julius  Kahn  California 

John  A.  M.  Adair Indiana  William  J.  Cary Wisconsin 

Martin  Dies  ....Texas  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway.  .New  Hampshire 

William  A.  Oldfield Arkansas  Leonidas  C.  Dyer Missouri 

George  F.  O’Shaunessy. Rhode  Island  Henry  S.  De  Forest New  York 

Henry  George,  Jr New  York  Solomon  F.  Prouty Iowa 

Edmund  J.  Stack Illinois  Victor  L.  Berger Wisconsin 

Exclusion  of  Liquors  from  the  Mails. 

The  following  section  (Section  217)  of  the  code  of  the  postal 
laws  of  the  United  States,  marks  one  of  the  greatest  victories  for 
the  temperance  forces  in  recent  years,  excluding,  as  it  does,  all 
intoxicating  liquors  from  the  United  States  mails: 

That  all  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liquors 
of  any  kind  are  hereby  declared  to  be  non-mailable  and  shall  not  be  deposited 
in  or  carried  through  the  mails.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  deposit  or  cause  to 
be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery,  or  shall  knowingly  cause  to  be  delivered 
by  mail,  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  of  or  at  any  place  at  which  it  is 
directed  to  be  delivered  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  anything  de- 
clared by  this  section  to  be  non-mailable  * * * shall  be  fined,  etc.,  or  im- 
prisoned, etc.,  or  both. 
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The  following  statement  by  Colonel  L.  Merwin  Maus,  chief 
surgeon  and  chief  medical  inspector  of  the  central  division  of  the 
United  States  army,  speaks  for  itself: 

Referring  to  the  statistics  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  I have 
undertaken  to  summarize  the  most  pertinent  items  of  the  returns  for  four 
periods  which  correspond  roughly  with  the  different  methods  of  handling  the 
liquor  that  have  had  successive  vogue  from  time  to  time.  I mark  1866  to  1880 
as  the  years  of  unlimited  freedom  for  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink  wher- 
ever the  army  was  quartered.  The  period  of  1881  to  1884  was  the  first  epoch 
of  total  prohibition.  Then  came  the  stretch  of  years  from  1885  to  1898,  when 
the  department  was  seeking  to  suppress  the  use  of  heavy  liquors  but  encour- 
aged the  sale  of  the  lighter  alcoholic  drinks.  I omit  1899  to  1901  in  part  of 
my  statistics  because  abnormal  war  conditions  prevailed  in  those  years.  Since 
1901  the  army  has  again  been  living  in  peace,  though  partly  in  unprecedented 
tropic  conditions,  and  all  that  time  it  has  been  under  the  temperance  regime — 
no  liquor  at  all  in  the  post  exchanges. 

Figures  from  the  Medical  Reports. 

In  the  medical  reports  of  the  United  States  army  there  are  four  columns 
of  figures  to  look  for  as  bearing  on  this  question  of  health  and  morals  for  the  en- 
listed men — -the  percentages,  showing  respectively  how  many  cases  of  illness 
are  treated  in  the  course  of  a year  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  service — 
called  the  “admission  rate the  average  number  of  men  who  on  any  one  day 
are  incapacitated  for  their  ordinary  duties — called  the  “non-efficiency  rate;” 
the  number  of  men  who  in  the  course  of  a year  are  reported  as  suffering  from 
alcoholism ; . and  the  number  of  men  who  are  discovered  to  have  diseases 
originating  in  habits  of  vice.  The  figures  on  these  four  points  for  the  periods 
indicated  (only  three  periods  in  two  of  the  tables)  are  as  follows: 
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Admission  Rate 

Per 

1,000. 

Non-Efficiency  Rate  Per  1,000. 

From  1867-1880  

From  1867-1880  

49 

From  1881-1885  

From  1881-1884  

46 

From  1885-1898  

1,282 

From  1885-1898  

40 

From  1902-1910  

1,379 

From  1902-1910  

48 

Alcoholic  Rate 

Per 

1,000. 

Venereal  Rate  Per  1,000. 

From  1885-1898  

41 

From  1883-1884  

61 

From  1890-1900  .... 

34 

From  1885-1900  

85 

From  1901-1910  

26 

From  1901-1910  

162 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  summary  that  the  sick  rate  of  admis- 
sion per  1.000  during  the  two  periods  (1885  to  1898  and  1902  to  1910),  differed 
only  in  ninety-seven  admission  per  1,000.  The  rate  of  the  first  period  was 
1,282,  while  the  rate  for  the  second  period  was  1,379.  But  conditions  outside 
the  canteen  question  affected  this.  During  the  first  period,  the  army  was 
comfortably  quartered,  carefully  looked  after,  with  good  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  light  duty.  The  second  period,  1902  to  1910,  the  army  consisted  of 
an  entirely  different  set  of  men,  mostly  raw  recruits,  a class  of  men  who  were 
attracted  to  the  colors  through  a spirit  of  adventure  and  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Porto  Rico,  the  Philipines  and  our  foreign  colonies.  The  service  was  un- 
usually trying  during  that  time,  and  the  men  were  exposed  to  the  discomforts 
of  wretched  quarters,  poor  sanitation,  poor  food  and  all  manner  of  tropical 
diseases. 

Loss  of  Beer  Not  Injurious  to  Health. 

Could  any  fair-minded  person  expect  as  good  a standard  of  health  during 
those  years  under  the  circumstances?  Yet  it  was  only  8 per  cent  worse. 
Nevertheless,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  real  facts,  the  advocates  of  the 
restoration  of  beer  to  the  canteen  tell  us  that  since  its  abolishment  the  health 
of  the  army  has  become  appalling.  Certainly  the  medical  statistics  of  the  army 
do  not  show  such  a condition. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  figures  of  ratio  of  sick  per  thousand  as  it  runs 
from  day  to  day.  The  constant  ratio  of  sick  per  thousand  from  1867  to  1880 
was  forty-nine,  a period  when  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks  at 
posts  was  unbridled.  Accounting  for  this  high  rate  was  an  army  of  broken 
down  Civil  War  veterans,  service  at  unhealthy  stations  in  the  South  during 
the  reconstruction,  arduous  Indian  campaigns,  and  hard  frontier  work,  during 
both  winter  and  summer,  in  building  posts  and  cantonments.  From  1885  to 
1898,  when  our  army  was  in  fine  physical  condition,  perhaps  better  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  army,  with  excellent  quarters  and  food, 
fine  sanitary  arrangements  and  a beer  canteen,  the  rate  was  forty,  only  nine 
points  less. 

The  constant  sick  ratio  from  1902  to  1910  was  forty-eight,  only  eight 
points  more  than  the  average  from  1885  to  1900.  Could  any  fair-minded  person 
expect  the  army  to  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  health  during  the  arduous  tropical 
service  from  1902  to  1910  that  it  enjoyed  in  the  peaceful  days  in  the  United 
States  from  1885  to  1898,  when  the  army  was  subjected  to  light  home  duty 
and  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  surroundings?  What  we  hear,  however,  is 
not  the  truth  of  this  slight  increase,  but  a wild  story  that  disease  in  the  army 
during  that  period  has  doubled  and  trebled  because  beer  was  not  sold  in  post 
canteens. 

Decrease  in  Sickness  from  Alcohol. 

The  rate  of  admission  to  sick  report  from  alcoholism  from  1885  to  1900 

was  forty-one  per  1,000;  from  1901  to  1910  it  was  only  twenty-six  per  1,000. 

The  figures  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a surprise  to  the  beer  advocates  who  claim 

that  intemperance  has  been  so  much  greater  in  the  army  since  the  prohibition 

act.  From  1901  to  1910,  during  the  prohibition  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the 
canteen,  the  rate  of  alcoholic  admission  per  thousand  was  40  per  cent  less 
than  from  1885  to  1898,  and  16  per  cent  less  than  from  1890  to  1900,  during 
which  two  latter  periods  the  beer  canteen  was  in  operation  in  army  posts. 
When  we  consider  the  character  of  service  from  1901  to  1910  as  compared 
with  that  from  1885  to  1900,  the  alcoholic  rate  from  1901  would  naturally  have 
been  much  larger — if  the  anti-beer  policy  had  not  intervened  to  reduce  it. 

So  far  we  have  found  nothing  to  lead  any  fair-minded  person  to  conclude 
that  the  absence  of  beer  from  the  canteen  has  increased  the  admissions  to  sick 
report,  the  ratio  of  constant  sick  or  rate  of  alcoholism. 
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CRIME 


CRIMINAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Committee  of  Fifty  Report. 

The  nearest  to  an  official  investigation  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  crime  is  to  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  whose  extensive  inquiries 
secured  results  sufficient  to  give  what  may  be  properly  termed  a 
very  conservative  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  criminals  who 
owe  their  condition  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants. 13,402  cases  were  reported  as  follows: 


1 

1 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Intemperance  alone  

2,261 

16.87 

Intemperance  and  unfavorable  environment  

677 

5.05 

Intemperance  and  lack  of  industrial  training 

479 

3.57 

Intemperance,  unfavorable  environment  and  lack  of  in- 
dustrial training  

477 

3.56 

Intemperance,  lack  of  industrial  training  and  unfavor- 
able environment  

285 

2.13 

Thus,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  which  intemperance  was 
the  sole  or  predominating  cause  was  4,179,  or  31.18  per  cent  of  the 
cases  reported. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  in  which  intemperance  was  a direct 
cause,  the  following  were  indirect  cases: 


T Tnfavnrahlc  environment  and  intemperance  . . 

648 

461 

4.84 

3.44 

Unfavorable  environment,  lack  of  industrial  training  and 
intemperance  

Unfavorable  environment,  intemperance  and  lack  of  in- 
dustrial training  

420 

3.13 

Lack  of  industrial  training  and  intemperance 

499 

3.72 

Lack  of  industrial  training,  intemperance  and  unfavor- 
able environment  

268 

2.00 

Lack  of  industrial  training,  unfavorable  environment  and 
intemperance  

219 

1.63 

THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  AND  PAUPERISM. 
Committee  of  Fifty  Report. 

The  following  table,  which  is  condensed  from  the  figures 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  on  the  “Liquor 
Problem  in  its  Relation  to  Pauperism,”  covers  an  investigation 
which  had  to  do  with  a total  of  8,420  inmates  of  almshouses: 


Paupers  in  Almshouses  Due  to  Liquor. 


Personal 

Habits 

Habits 

of  Others 

Condition 
due  to 
personal  use 
of  liquors 

Cause  of 
condition 
not 

reported 

Condition 
due  to  in- 
temperate 
habits  of 
others 

Cause  of 
condition 
not 

reported 

Males  

2,236 

227 

327 

1,709 

Females  

529 

221 

408 

892 

Totals  

2,765 

448 

735 

2,601 

Per  cent  

32.84 

5.32 

8.73 

30.89 

PAUPERISM 
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Investigations  in  New  York. — The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  maintain  what  they  term  a “Joint  Ap- 
plication Bureau”  through  which  both  societies  look  after  home- 
less men  and  women.  The  offices  of  the  Bureau  are  at  105  East 
Twenty-second  street  and  are  in  charge  of  Charles  K.  Blakely  as 
superintendent. 

During  the  two  periods,  October,  1909,  to  June,  1910,  and  from 
October,  1911,  to  June,  1912,  the  social  secretary  of  the  bureau  took 
records  of  18,606  destitute  persons  who  went  through  the  Munici- 
pal Lodging  House  of  New  York.,  The  report  of  the  secretary  has 
not  been  printed  in  full,  but  excerpts  from  it  are  given  in  both  the 
reports  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Superintendent  Blakely, 
of  the  Joint  Application  Bureau,  furnishes  the  results  of  these 
two  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  destitution.  It  shows  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  destitution  were  caused  directly  by  intem- 
perance. The  following  are  the  statistics: 

STATISTICS  COMPILED  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  18,606 
MEN  INTERVIEWED  AT  THE  NEW  YORK 
MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE. 


Age — 

Under  thirty  years 

Between  thirty  and  fifty  years 

Over  fifty  years 

Nativity — 

New  York  City 

United  States,  outside  city 

Ireland  

Other  foreign  countries 

Time  in  New  York  City — 

One  week  or  less 

One  week  less  than  two  months 

Two  months  not  all  life 

Life  

Occupation — 

Skilled  

Unskilled  

Time  On  Last  Job — 

Two  weeks — less  

Two  weeks  or  less  than  two  months. 

Two  months  or  more 

Time  Out  of  Work — 

One  week  or  less 

One  week  less  than  one  month 

One  month  or  more 

Causes  of  Destitution — 

Intemperance  

Sickness  and  injuries 

Laid  off,  slack  work,  quit,  old  age,  etc. 


43 

per 

cent 

46 

per 

cent 

11 

per 

cent 

24 

per 

cent 

30 

per 

cent 

19 

per 

cent 

27 

per 

cent 

18 

per 

cent 

19 

per 

cent 

41 

per 

cent 

22 

per 

cent 

34 

per 

cent 

66 

per 

cent 

55 

per 

cent 

21 

per 

cent 

24 

per 

cent 

20 

per 

cent 

47 

per 

cent 

33 

per 

cent 

60 

per 

cent 

7 

per 

cent 

33 

per 

cent 
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INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  UNITED  STATES  DRINK  BILL. 

circulation  in  U.  S.  (1912),  $211,562,484. 

public  schools  in  U.  S.  (1910),  $426,250,434. 
Valu^o^praduct^o^nanufactures  of  wool  in  U.  S.  (1910),  $507,166,710. 
GolcMi^iixulatiot^i^U^S.  (1912),  $607,445,193. 

of  cotton  (1910),  $628,391,813. 
UnitedState^gov^mmentexpenditures  (1912),  $654,804,625. 
Uruh||^Sfc|tgy^j)^|jmg^ygje^3ts  (1912),  $691,140,455. 

$963,776,770. 

Capita^ai^r^^l^Jationa^Bank^r^J^S.  (1912),  $1,033,570,675. 
Valueofproductsofmanufacturesofironandsteel(1910)i$ 1 , 3 7 7 , 1 5 1 , 8 1 7 . 
Import^ofinerchandis^fo^U^S^^^)^$L653j264^934^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
United  States  drink  bill,  $1,750,000,000. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  IN 
THE  SEVERAL  STATES,  ALL  UNDER  PRO- 
HIBITION BY  FEDERAL  LAW. 


State 


Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Florida  

Idaho  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Mexico  


(Statistics  for  year  ended  June  30,  1911.) 


Area  of 
R’s’rvat’ns 

Indian 

P’pulat’n 

State 

Area  of 
R’s’rvat’ns 

Indian 

P’pulat’n 

30,137.78 

39,216 

New  York  

137.00 

5,436 

569.91 

16,369 

North  Carolina.. 

98.77 

2,015 

755.77 

841 

North  Dakota... 

1,899.34 

8,253 

36.78 

446 

Oklahoma  

4,987.11 

117,247 

752.37 

3,791 

Oregon  

1,894.60 

6,403 

5.07 

369 

South  Dakota. . . 

3,438.55 

20,352 

2.13 

1,309 

Utah  

279.99 

1,307 

1.44 

7,520 

Washington  .... 

3,699.09 

10,997 

910.42 

10.711 

Wisconsin  

475.48 

11,428 

8,680.60 

8.03 

10,814 

3,809 

Wyoming  

148.92 

11,692 

1,041.82 

2,916.94 

5,246 

20,909 

Total  

62,909.52 

306,480 

CITY  LICENSE  STATISTICS 
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LICENSE  STATISTICS  OF  THE  LARGEST  CITIES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  saloons,  the  license 
fee,  and  whether  or  not  the  Sunday  law  is  observed,  for  the  sev- 
eral largest  cities  of  the  United  States: 


Cities 

Population 

No. 

Saloons 

Rate  of 
License 

No. 

Saloons 
per  1,000 

Are 

Saloons 

Closed 

On 

Sunday 

New  York  

4,766,883 

10,693 

$1,200 

2.3 

No 

Chicago  

2,185,283 

7,152 

1,000 

3.25 

No 

Philadelphia  

1,549,008 

1,946 

1,100 

1.26 

Yes 

St.  Louis  

687,029 

2,275 

950 

3.33 

Yes 

Boston  

670,585 

664 

*1,200 

1 

Yes 

Cleveland  

560;663 

2,100 

1,000 

3.77 

No 

Baltimore  

558,485 

1,383 

• 1,000 

2.48 

Yes 

Pittsburgh  

533,905 

784 

1,100 

1.46 

Yes 

Detroit  

465,766 

1,534 

500 

3.29 

Yes 

Buffalo  

423,715 

1,560 

750 

3.7 

Yes 

San  Francisco  

416,912 

2,103 

500 

5 

No 

Milwaukee  

373,857 

2,224 

200 

6 

No 

Cincinnati  

364,463 

1,700 

1,000 

4.67 

No 

Newark,  N.  J 

347,469 

1,435 

400 

4 

No 

New  Orleans  

339,075 

2,000 

250 

2.9 

No 

Washington  

331,069 

502 

800 

1.51 

Yes 

Los  Angeles  

319,198 

200 

1,200 

.625 

Yes 

Minneapolis  

301,408 

407 

1,000 

1.5 

Yes 

Jersey  City  

267,779 

1,000 

500 

3.8 

No 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

248,381 

575 

1,325 

2.32 

Yes 

Seattle  

237,194 

315 

1,000 

1.33 

Yes 

Indianapolis  

233,650 

700 

700 

3 

Yes 

Providence  

224,326 

313 

800 

1.33 

Yes 

Louisville  

223,928 

730 

500 

3.3 

Yes 

Rochester  

218,149 

567 

750 

2.6 

No 

St.  Paul  

214,744 

412 

1,000 

1.8 

Yes 

Denver  

213,381 

464 

600 

2.17 

Yes 

Portland,  Ore 

207,214 

418 

800 

2 

Yes 

Columbus,  O 

181,548 

475 

1,000 

2.62 

Yes 

Toledo  

168,497 

672 

1,000 

4 

No 

Worcester  

145,986 

87 

1,500 

.65 

Yes 

Syracuse  

137,249 

365 

750 

2.6 

No 

New  Haven  

133,605 

398 

200-450 

2.9 

Scranton  

129,867 

287 

1,100 

2.1 

No 

Richmond  

127,628 

172 

500 

1.35 

Yes 

Paterson  

125,600 

492 

300 

3.9 

No 

Omaha  

124,096 

240 

1,000 

2 

Yes 

Fall  River  

119,295 

90 

1,500 

.75 

Yes 

Dayton  

116,577 

310 

1,000 

2.67 

Yes 

Grand  Rapids  

112,571 

160 

600 

1.66 

Yes 

Hartford  

98,915 

166 

450 

1.7 

Yes 

*Hotel  licenses,  including  bars,  $2,200. 
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AREA  UNDER  NO-LICENSE 


“WET  AND  “DRY”  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  amount  of  “wet”  and 
“dry”  land  area  in  each  State  and  territory: 


STATE  OR 
TERRITORY 

Total 
Land  Area 
Sq.  Miles 

“Dry” 

Area 

Sq.  Miles 

Per 

Cent 

“Wet” 
Area 
Sq.  Miles 

Per 

Cent 

Alabama  

51,279 

50,253 

97 

1,026 

3 

Arizona  

113,810 

35,000 

30 

78,810 

70 

Arkansas  

52,525 

52,000 

99 

525 

1 

California  

155,652 

68,101 

43 

87,551 

57 

Colorado 

103,658 

95,710 

92 

7,948 

8 

Connecticut  

4,820 

3,600 

75 

1,220 

25 

Delaware  

1,965 

1,650 

84 

315 

16 

District  of  Columbia 

60 

13 

22 

47 

78 

Florida  

54,861e 

52,000 

94 

2,861 

6 

Georgia  

58,725 

58,725 

100 

Idaho  

83,354 

52,554 

63 

30,800 

37 

Illinois  

56,043 

40,500 

72 

15,543 

28 

Indiana  

36,045 

26,906 

81 

9,139 

19 

Iowa  

55,586 

48,675 

87 

6,911 

13 

Kansas  

81,774 

81,774 

100 

Kentucky  

40,181 

38,574 

96 

1,607 

4 

Louisiana  

45,409 

35,679 

78 

9,730 

22 

Maine  

29,895 

29,895 

100 

Maryland  

9,941 

6,559 

66 

3,382 

34 

Massachusetts  

8,039 

5,574 

69 

2,465 

31 

Michigan  

57,480 

25,291 

44 

32,189 

56 

Minnesota  

80,858 

54,000 

66 

26,858 

34 

Mississippi  

46,362 

46,362 

100 

Missouri  

68,727 

49,462 

72 

19,265 

28 

Montana  

146,201 

36,549 

35 

109,652 

65 

Nebraska  

76,808 

50,000 

65 

26,808 

35 

Nevada  

109,821 

.11,490 

10 

98,331 

90 

New  Hampshire  

9,031 

8,315 

92 

716 

8 

New  Jersey  

7,514 

30 

00.4 

7,484 

99.6 

New  Mexico  

122,503 

119,600 

98 

2,903 

2 

New  York  

47,654 

28,000 

58 

19,654 

42 

North  Caroling  

48,740 

48,740 

100 

North  Dakota  

70,183 

70,183 

100 

Ohio  

40,740 

30,592 

75  ■ 

10,148 

25 

Oklahoma  

69,414 

69,414 

100 

Oregon  '. 

95,607 

30,000 

3.1 

65,607 

69 

Pennsylvania  

44,832 

11,500 

25 

33,332 

75 

Rhode  Island  

1,067 

193 

19 

874 

81 

South  Carolina  

30,495 

26,100 

85 

4,395 

15 

South  Dakota  

76,868 

60,000 

78 

16,868 

22 

Tennessee  

41,687 

41,687 

100 

Texas  

262,398 

220,000 

84 

42,398 

16 

Utah  

82,184 

60,000 

73 

22,184 

27 

Vermont  

9,124 

8,730 

95 

394 

5 

Virginia 

40,262 

38,000 

94 

2,262 

6 

Washington  

West  Virginia  

66,836 

58,147 

87 

8,689 

13 

24,022 

21,619 

90 

2,403 

10 

Wisconsin  

55,256 

29,000 

52 

26,256 

48 

Wyoming  

97,594 

96,000 

98 

1,594 

2 

Totals  

I 2,973,890 

| 2,132,746 

! 72 

| 841,144 

| 28 

POPULATION  UNDER  NO-LICENSE 
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POPULATION  LIVING  IN  “WET”  AND  “DRY”  TERRITORY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  living  in 
“wet”  and  “dry”  territory  in  the  several  States: 


STATE  OR 
TERRITORY 

Total 

Population 

Population 
in  “Dry” 
Territory 

Per 

Cent 

Population 
in  “Wet” 
Territory 

Per 

Cent 

Alabama  

2,138,093 

1,924,284 

90% 

213,809 

10% 

Arizona  

204,354 

45,000 

22% 

159,354 

78% 

Arkansas  

1,574,449 

1,435,000 

91% 

139,449 

9% 

California  

2,377,549 

600,000 

25% 

1,777,549 

75% 

Colorado  

799,024 

435,602 

54% 

363,422 

46% 

Connecticut  

1,114,756 

200,000 

17% 

914,756 

83% 

Delaware  

202,322 

80,000 

39% 

122,322 

61% 

District  of  Columbia 

331,069 

.59,079 

17% 

271,990 

83% 

Florida  

752,619 

658,271 

86% 

94,348 

14% 

Georgia  

2,609,121 

2,609,121 

100% 

Idaho  

325,594 

217,159 

67% 

108,435 

33% 

Illinois  

5,638,591 

1,900,000 

33% 

3,7 38,591 

67% 

Indiana  

2,700,876 

1,755,569 

65% 

945,307 

35% 

Iowa  

2,224,771 

1,718,752 

77% 

506,019 

23% 

Kansas  

1,690,949 

1,690,949 

100% 

Kentucky  

2,289,905 

1,721,000 

75% 

568,905 

25% 

Louisiana  

1,656,388 

850,000 

51% 

806,388 

49% 

Maine  

742,371 

742,371 

100% 

Maryland  

1,295,346 

450,000 

35% 

845,346 

65% 

Massachusetts  

3,366,416 

1,061,589 

32% 

2,304,827 

68% 

Michigan  

2,810,173 

750,000 

27% 

2,060,173 

73% 

Minnesota  

2,075,708 

1,060,000 

51% 

1,015,708 

49% 

Mississippi  

1,797,114 

1,797,114 

100% 

Missouri  

3, 293,335 

1,210,860 

37% 

2,082,475 

63% 

Montana  

376,053 

15,000 

4% 

361,053 

96% 

Nebraska  

1,192,214 

595,000 

50% 

597,214 

50% 

Nevada  

81,875 

8,000 

9% 

73,875 

91% 

New  Hampshire  

430,572 

238,536 

56% 

192,036 

44% 

New  Jersey  

2,537,167 

137,749 

5% 

2,399,418 

95% 

New  Mexico  

327,301 

40,000 

12% 

287,301 

88% 

New  York  

9,113,614 

646,710 

7% 

8,466,904 

93% 

North  Carolina  

2,206,287 

2,206,287 

100% 

North  Dakota  

577,056 

577,056 

100% 

Ohio  

4,767,121 

2,300,000 

48% 

2,467,121 

52% 

Oklahoma  

1,657,155 

1,657,155 

100% 

Oregon  

672,765 

230,000 

34% 

442,765 

66% 

Pennsylvania  

7,655,111 

1,379,720 

18% 

6,275,391 

82% 

Rhode  Island  

542,610 

16,850 

3% 

525,760 

97% 

South  Carolina  

1,515,400 

1,100,000 

72% 

415,400 

28% 

South  Dakota  

583,888 

400,000 

68% 

183,888 

32% 

Tennessee  

2,184,789 

2,184,789 

100% 

Texas  

3,896,542 

3,409,476 

87% 

487,066 

13% 

Utah  

373,351 

125,000 

33% 

248, '3  51 

67% 

Vermont  

355,956 

284,862 

80% 

71,094 

20% 

Virginia  

2,061,612 

1,500,000 

72% 

561,612 

28% 

Washington  

1,141,990 

480,500 

42% 

661,490 

58% 

West  Virginia  

1,221,119 

889,196 

72% 

331,923 

28% 

Wisconsin  

2,333,860 

586,144 

25% 

1,747,716 

75% 

Wyoming  

145,965 

50,000 

34% 

95,965 

66% 

Totals  | 91,962,266  | 46,029,750  | 50%  I 45,932,566  | 50% 


PROHIBITION  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 


WHAT  NEXT? 

With  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  speakeasy 
business,  twenty  States  are  ripe  for  prohibition.  After 
rapping  Uncle  Sam’s  knuckles  until  he  lifts  his  hands 
from  the  interstate  shipment  of  liquors  for  unlawful 
purposes,  thereby  giving  to  the  States  the  free  exercise 
of  their  police  powers,  the  logical  next  step  is  a consti- 
tutional amendment  by  Congress  to  be  ratified  as  speedily 
as  possible  by  the  necessary  three-fourths — thirty-six 
States. 

All  men  and  women  who  want  results  more  than 
they  want  to  have  their  own  way  will  now  seek  intelli- 
gent co-operation  with  every  individual  and  organization 
to  finish  in  the  next  twenty  years  the  job  begun  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  Every  church  that  is  worth  attending 
and  every  preacher  that  is  worth  hearing  will  from  this 
time  on  fling  themselves  with  a holy  abandon  into  this 
crusade. 

Our  religion  demands  that  every  child  should  have 
a fair  chance  for  citizenship  in  the  coming  kingdom. 
Our  patriotism  demands  a saloonless  country  and  a 
“stainless  flag.” 

(P.  d.  Batons' 

General  Superintendent, 
Anti- Saloon  . League  of  America. 
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Area,  51,279  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  50,253  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,138,093.  Population  under  no-license,  1,924,284. 

Urban  Population,  370,431.  Rural  Population,  1,767,662. 

Density  of  population  per  square  mile 41.7 

Foreign-Born  Population 00.8  per  cent. 


Names  and  Population  of  all  no-license  counties: 


Autauga  . . . 

....20,038 

Dale  

.. . .21,608 

Macon  

. ..26,019 

Baldwin  . . 

. . . .18,178 

Dallas  . . . . 

....53,401 

Marengo  . . . 

. ..39,923 

Barbour  . . 

32,728 

DeKalb  . . . 

....28,261 

Marion  

. . .17,495 

Bibb  

22,791 

Elmore  . . . . 

. . ..28,245 

Marshall  . . . 

...28,553 

Blount  . . . . 

21,456 

Escambia  . 

. . . .18,889 

Monroe  .... 

. . .27,155 

Bullock  . . . . 

, . . .30,196 

Etowah  . . . 

39,109 

Morgan  .... 

. ..33,781 

Butler  

. . .29,030 

Fayette  . . . 

16,248 

Perry  

. . .31,222 

Calhoun  . . . 

...39,115 

Franklin  . . 

....19,369 

Pickens  .... 

. . .25,055 

Chambers  . . 

. . .36,056 

Geneva  . . . 

Randolph  . . 

. . .24,659 

Cherokee  . . . 

...20,226 

Green  

22,717 

St.  Clair  .... 

. . .20,715 

Chilton  .... 

. . .23,187 

Hale  

27,883 

Shelby  

. . .26,949 

Choctaw  . . . 

. . .18,483 

Henry  . . . . 

20,943 

Sumter  .... 

. . .28,699 

£larke  

. . .30,987 

Houston  . . 

. . ..32,414 

Talladega  . . 

. . .37,921 

jClay  

. . .21,006 

Jackson  . . . 

32,918 

Tallapoosa  . 

. . .31,034 

Cleburne  . . . 

. . .13,385 

Lamar  .... 

17,487 

Tuscaloosa  . 

. . .47,559 

Coffee  

...26,119 

Lauderdale 

. . .30,936 

Walker  

. . .37,013 

Conecuh  . . . 

. . .21,433 

Lawrence  . 

21,984 

Washington 

..  .14,454 

Coosa  

. . .16,634 

Lee  

Wilcox  

. . .33,810 

Covington  . 

. . .32,124 

Limestone 

26,880 

Winston  . . . 

. . .12,855 

Crenshaw  . . 

. . .23,313 

Lowndes  . . 

....31,894 

Names  and  Population  of  all  no- 

license  cities  of  5,000  or 

more: 

Anniston  . . . 

,. . .12,794 

Eufaula  . . . 

. . .13,649 

Dothan  . . . . 

. ..  7,016 

Gadsden  . . 

. . . .10,557 

Talladega  . . 

. ..  5,854 

Decatur  . . . 

...  4,228 

New  Decatur  ..  6,118 

Tuscaloosa  . 

. ..  8,407 

Florence  . . . 

, ...  6.689 

Opelika  . . . 

4,734 

Population  Under  No 

-License,  90 

per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  10  per 

cent. 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 1,185 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  683,888.  No.  pupils  enrolled  424,611. 

Church  Communicants,  824,209. 

Alabama  is  a local  option  state.  Statutory  Prohibition  went 
into  effect  in  the  state  in  1908  but  the  legislature  of  1911  repealed 
the  law  enacting  in  its  place  a county  local  option  measure.  Under 
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this  law  sixteen  counties  have  voted.  Eight  of  the  sixteen  have 
voted  “dry,”  and  eight  have  voted  for  either  the  dispensary  or  the 
open  saloons. 

When  the  prohibition  law  went  into  effect  in  1908  there  were 
seventeen  counties  in  the  state  where  saloons  existed.  Present 
indications  are  that  however  many  counties  may  vote  under  the 
present  local  option  law,  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  put 
the  saloons  back  in  all  these  seventeen  counties.  The  no-license 
provision  is  being  well  enforced  in  the  other  counties  of  the  state. 

By  premature  action  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  friends  of 
the  temperance  cause,  a good  and  sufficient  test  of  state-wide 
prohibition  by  statutory  provision  was  prevented.  The  statutory 
provision  went  into  effect  in  1908,  and  on  account  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  over- enthusiastic  enemies  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
a prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  submitted  in 
1909,  with  the  issue  clouded  in  several  different  ways.  The  loss 
of  the  amendment  both  encouraged  the  liquor  forces  and  dis- 
couraged the  temperance  forces  to  the  extent  of  making  possible 
the  repeal  of  the  statutory  provision  in  the  last  legislative 
session.  But  the  tide  has  already  turned,  and  at  the  present 
time  in  Alabama  there  is  greater  demand  for  state-wide  prohibi- 
tion than  when  the  prohibitory  law  was  enacted  in  1907. 

ALABAMA  UNDER  LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE. 

The  cases  of  drunkenness  before  the  courts  of  Alabama  for 
the  years  1909-10  under  prohibition  were  34.5  per  cent  less  than 
during  1907-8,  when  liquor  was  legally  sold.  Murders  and  homi- 
cides caused  by  liquor  decreased  from  348  to  258.  The  total 
falling  off  of  all  court  crimes  in  the  State  under  prohibition 
was  606. 

Birmingham. — In  the  city  of  Birmingham,  during  1907-8,  before 
the  city  extended  its  limits,  there  were  143  white  boys  arrested 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  For  the  first  two  years  under  prohi- 
bition with  the  city  expanding  and  taking  in  a much  wider  terri- 
tory the  number  of  boys  arrested  under  sixteen  years  of  age  was 
thirty- six.  The  entire  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in 
Birmingham  the  last  two  years  with  saloons  was  2,428,  while  the 
first  two  years  without  saloons  the  aggregate  was  but  1,172. 

The  police  report  for  September,  1912,  shows  a total  number 
of  arrests  of  1,347  for  that  month.  Over  one -half  the  arrests 
were  for  charges  intimately  related  to  the  saloons.  Assault  and 
battery,  147;  disorderly  conduct,  291;  drunks,  252;  blind  tigers, 
46;  a total  of  690. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1909,  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital  in  Birmingham  increased  about  $1,750,000  over 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  $2,225,000  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1907,  when  the  saloons  were  in  operation. 

During  the  same  period  of  1909,  three  banks  with  a total 
capitalization  of  $300,000  opened  for  business.  The  bank  clear- 
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ings  showed  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1908  of 

almost  $6,000,000. 

The  postoffice  receipts  showed  an  increase  of  19%  per  cent. 
The  building  operations  amounted  to  $1,609,098  as  against  $1,251,- 
181  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 

The  official  records  showed  a decrease  in  crime  of  20  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of  property  valua- 
tion of  $10,000,000. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  in  1907  (wet) 
was  3,208;  in  1908  (dry)  2,111;  in  1909  (first  eight  months)  1,137. 

Troy. — The  Troy  police  records  make  the  following  showing 
for  the  first  five  and  a half  months  of  the  past  five  years: 

For  1908,  drunkenness  13,  disorderly  conduct  29. 

For  1909,  drunkenness  39,  disorderly  conduct  31. 

For  1910,  drunkenness  49,  disorderly  conduct  47. 

For  1911,  drunkenness  80,  disorderly  conduct  58. 

For  1912,  drunkenness  150,  disorderly  conduct  63. 

Huntsville. — The  August,  1912,  report  of  the  Huntsville  dis- 
pensary shows  that  24,570  sales  were  made  during  the  twenty- 
seven  working  days  of  that  month.  The  aggregate  sales  amounted 
to  $10,750,  which  is  a daily  average  of  $339.  The  net  profit  for 
the  month  amounted  to  $2,562.  Profits  to  the  extent  of  $2,666.06 
have  been  divided.  The  city  received  $1,200,  the  county  $1,200  and 
the  state  $266.66.  Who  pays  the  bill? 

Jefferson  County. — The  January,  1912,  report  of  the  grand 
jury  in  Jefferson  county  ia  as  follows: 

This  grand  jury  has  disposed  of  twenty-two  cases  of  murder  and  man- 
slaughter, and  has  made  eleven  indictments  for  same : we  have  disposed  * 
of  forty  cases  of  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  and  have  made  twenty-nine 
indictments  for  same. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  eleven 
murder  cases  indicted,  the  testimony  in  eight  cases  revealed  the  fact  that 
either  the  party  killed  or  his  assailant  was  under  the  influence  of  whisky, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  twenty  cases  of  the  twenty-nine  indictments  for 
assault  with  intent  to  murder. 

Since  the  grand  jury  began  its  session,  January  2,  1912,  there  have  been 
fifteen  homicides  investigated  by  the  coroner,  which  indicates  that  the  car- 
nival of  the  manslayer  continues  unabated.  In  aid  of  the  efforts  of  our  good 
citizenship  to  cope  with  this  spirit  of  anarchy,  we  think  it  is  high  time  that 
the  governor  of  our  state  should  take  some  action  to  better  the  intolerable 
conditions.  Though  requested  by  the  last  grand  jury  to  do  so,  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  governor  offering  reward  for  the  arrest  of  any  of  these  assassins. 

We  have  indicted  several  white  men  for  murder  who  had  been  placed 
under  bond  by  the  preliminary  trial.  The  solicitor  advises  us  that  these  men 
cannot  be  placed  in  jail,  as  the  bonds  still  hold  good.  If  this  is  the  law,  it 
should  be  changed,  .as  in  most  other  states  a man  indicted  for  murder  is  not 
allowed  bail. 

The  Solicitors. 

We  find  the  records  of  the  solicitor’s  office  kept  in  a clear  and  concise 
manner  and  desire  to  state  that  he  and  his  assistants  have  extended  every 
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courtesy  and  facility  to  the  grand  jury  in  conducting  its  laborious  investiga- 
tions. 

We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a copy  of  record  furnished  by  the  solicitor, 
and  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  dis- 
posed of  resulted  in  convictions.  He  advises  us  that  a large  number  of  the 
cases  nolle  prossed  were  of  such  frivolous  character  that  he  deemed  it  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  county  to  remove  them  from  the  already  overcrowded 
docket. 

We  think,  however,  that  in  the  murder  cases  disposed  of  the  solicitor 
should  give  a more  satisfactory  reason  for  not  even  bringing  to  trial  over 
one-third  of  the  murder  cases  which  former  grand  juries  thought  serious 
enough  to  indict. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  forty-four  persons  in- 
dicted for  murder  in  1911  only  six  were  convicted. 


Record  of  solicitor  from  April  term,  1908,  through  April  term,  1911: 


Cases  dis- 

Convic- 

Acquit- 

Nolle 

Abat- 

posed of 

tions 

tals 

Pros. 

ed. 

Two  terms,  1908 

2312 

577 

382 

1209 

143 

Three  terms,  1909.... 

3214 

1019 

617 

918 

661 

Three  terms,  1910 

2572 

673 

367 

1098 

434 

Two  terms,  1911 

2464 

541 

252 

1479 

192 

Record  of  murder 

10,562 

cases  disposed  of : 

2,810 

1,618 

4,704 

1,430 

Cases  dis- 

Convic- 

Acquit- 

Nolle 

Abat- 

posed of 

tions 

tals 

Pros. 

ed. 

Two  terms,  1908 

35 

12 

10 

6 

7 

Three  terms,  1909 

42 

17 

10 

10 

5 

Three  terms,  1910.... 

39 

14 

10 

7 

8 

Two  terms,  19J1 

44 

6 

16 

13 

9 

160 

49 

46 
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Area,  113,810  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  35,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  204,354.  Population  under  no-license,  45,000. 

Urban  Population,  63,260.  Rural  Population,  141,094. 

Density  of  population  per  square  mile 1.8 

Foreign -jBorn  Population 19.7  per  cent. 

Population  Under  No-License,  22  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  78  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 877 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  49,045.  No.  Pupils  enrolled,  31,312. 

Church  Communicants,  45,057. 


ARKANSAS 


Arizona  is  under  local  option,  the  present  law  having  been 
enacted  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  1909.  Two  entire  counties 
of  the  State  are  “dry.”  There  are  also  three  “dry”  municipalities 
ranging  from  1,000  to  5,000  and  two  “dry”  municipalities  of  less 
than  1,000.  The  law  of  Arizona  also  provides  for  the  segregation 
of  saloons  where  it  is  deemed  advisable,  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  use  of  this  provision.  The  large  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  State  are  “dry,”  which  makes  a considerable  amount 
of  “dry”  territory  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  comparatively  few 
people  live  under  no-license. 

The  fight  is  on  for  county  local  option  without  the  segregation 
feature  contained  in  the  present  law. 


ARKANSAS 

Area,  52,525  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  52,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,574,449.  Population  under  no-license,  1,435,000, 

Urban  Population,  202,681.  Rural  Population,  1,371,768. 

Density  of  population  per  square  mile 30 

Foreign-Born  Population 1.1  per  cent. 

Names  and  Population  of  all  No- License  Counties. 


Arkansas  . . . 

. . .16,103  Grant  

. . 9,425 

Newton  

. .10,612 

Ashley  

..23,852 

Onachita  . . . . 

. .21,774 

Baxter  

...10,389  Hempstead  .. 

. .28,285 

Perry  

. . 9,402 

Benton  

...33,389  Hot  Spring  ., 

. .15,022 

Pike  

. .12,565 

Boone  

. . .14,318  Howard  

. .16,898 

Poinsett  . . . . 

..12,791 

Bradley  .... 

. . .14,518  Independence 

.24,776 

Polk  

. .17,216 

Calhoun  .... 

. .14,561 

Pope  

. .24,527 

Carroll 

..23,501 

Randolph  . . . 

. .18,987 

Clark  

..19,698 

St.  Francis  .. 

. .22,584 

Clay  

. .13,741 

Saline  

. .16,657 

Cleburne  . . . 

..20,001 

Scott 

. .14,302 

Cleveland  . . 

. . .13,481  Lincoln  

. .15,118 

Searcy  

. .14,825 

Columbia  . . . 

. . .23,820  Little  River  . 

. .13,597 

Sevier  

. .16,616 

Conway  .... 

...22,729  Logan  

. .26,35$ 

Sharp  

. .11,688 

Craighead  .. 

. . .27,627  Lonoke  

. .27,983 

Stone  

..  8,946 

Crawford  . . . 

...23,942  Madison  

. .16,056 

Union  ... 

..30,723 

Crittenden  . 

...22,447  Marion  

. .10,203 

Van  Buren  . . 

. .13,509 

Dallas 

...12,621  Miller  

. .19,555 

Washington  . 

. .33,889 

Drew  

. .30,468 

White 

. .28,574 

Faulkner  . . . 

. .19,907 

Woodruff  . . . . 

. .20,049 

Franklin  . . . 

. .12,455 

Yell  

. .26,323 

Fulton  

...12,193  Nevada  

. .19,344 

Population  Under  No-License,  91  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  9 per  cent. 
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No  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 878 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  532,164.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  395,978. 

Church  Communicants,  426,179. 


Arkansas  is  under  local  option.  On  September  9,  1912,  the 
State  vdted  on  state-wide  Prohibition.  The  official  vote  was  as 
follows: 


69,390  for  prohibition. 

85,358  against  prohibition. 

Giving  a majority  of  15,968  “wet.” 

There  are  at  the  present  time  only  twenty-eight  towns  in  the 
State  in  which  liquor  is  sold,  and  only  279  saloons  in  all  the  “wet” 
towns.  In  the  State  election  of  September,  1910,  the  aggregate 
vote  of  the  various  counties  showed  a net  majority  against  license 
of  23,262.  In  this  election  seven  counties  changed  from  license 
to  no-license,  leaving  only  twelve  counties  where  saloons  exist. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  liquor  men  in  the  1912  campaign 
an  amendment  was  proposed  at  the  same  election  for  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  colored  voters.  The  negroes  in  Arkansas  seldom 
vote,  but  this  fall  they  swarmed  to  the  ballot  boxes  in  large 
numbers.  A trade  was  made  between  the  liquor  forces  and  the 
colored  voters  by  which  the  liquor  men  were  to  vote  against 
disfranchisement  and  in  return  the  negroes  were  to  vote  against 
prohibition. 

There  are  in  Arkansas  279  saloons;  of  these  216  are  in  five  of 
the  important  towns  and  cities.  Half  of  them,  at  least,  are 
owned  by  brewers  who  are  not  citizens  of  Arkansas  at  all. 

Population  Statistics. — The  following  conclusions  from  the 
census  report  for  1910  by  Attorney  General  Norwood  of  Arkansas 
are  very  significant: 

The  census  report  shows  that  Little  Rock  and  Argenta,  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  State,  with  more  railroad  facilities  than  any  other  city  of  the 
State,  and  otherwise  favorably  situated  to  make  them  good  commercial  centers, 
had,  during  the  last  ten  years,  increased  in  population  only  49  per  cent,  while 
Batesville,  a “dry”  town,  increased  99  per  cent.  Camden  until  last  year  had 
saloons  for  years,  and  it  increased  in  population  only  40  per  cent,  while  El 
Dorado,  a “dry”  town,  increased  93  per  cent.  Helena,  situated  upon  the  great 
Mississippi  river,  with  plenty  of  water  for  shipping  purposes  and  plenty  of 
whisky  for  drinking  purposes,  increased  58  per  cent,  while  Hope,  with  nothing 
but  water,  increased  121  per  cent.  Hot  Springs,  the  greatest  health  resort  in 
the  world,  with  saloons,  increased  46  per  cent,  while  Jonesboro,  a “dry”  town, 
increased  58  per  cent.  Newport,  which  until  recently  had  been  the  whisky 
metropolis  of  Northeastern  Arkansas,  for  years  the  capitol  of  Jackson  county, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  State,  with  all  its  advantages  increased  24  per 
cent,  while  its  neighbor,  Marianna,  without  saloons,  increased  181  per  cent. 
Pine  Bluff,  where  whisky  has  been  sold  since  the  Pullens  caused  it  to  be  laid 
out  in  1832,  splendidly  located,  surrounded  by  fertile  territory,  increased  41 
per  cent,  while  Paragould,  a “dry”  town,  increased  57  per  cent. 
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Area  155,652  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  68,101  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,377,549.  Population  under  no-license,  600,000. 

Urban  Population,  1,469,739.  Rural  Population,  907,810. 


Desity  of  population  per  square  mile 15.3 

Foreign-Born  Population 24.7  per  cent. 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Alhambra  5,021  Palo  Alto  4,486  Riverside  15,212 

Berkeley  40,434  Pasadena  30,291  Santa  Ana  ....  8,429 

Hanford  4,829  Pomona  10,207  Visalia  4,550 

Long  Beach 17,809  Redlands 10,449  Whittier  4,550 

Population  Under  No-License,  25  per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  75  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 15,768 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  540,081.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  368,391. 

Church  Communicants,  611,464. 

NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA. 

California  is  under  local  option,  the  law  having  been  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  1911.  Eighteen  months  of  work  under  this 
law  has  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  ^local  option 
weapon  most  convincingly.  Under  the  new  law  votes  are  taken 
by  two  units,  first  each  incorporated  city;  second,  all  that  part 
of  each  supervisoral  district  lying  outside  of  the  incorporated 
cities,  of  which  each  county  has  five. 

Eighty  supervisoral  districts  have  voted  “dry.”  Fourteen 
incorporated  cities  have  voted  “dry.”  In  Northern  and  Central 
California  818  saloons  have  been  closed  by  ballot  in  the  past  year 
and  a half. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  200  “dry”  towns  in  all  California. 
There  are  now  682  “dry”  towns.  In  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia four  counties  have  no  cities  with  saloons;  nine  counties 
have  but  one  city  each  with  saloons;  and  three  counties  have  but 
two  cities  each  with  saloons. 

The  Royal  Arch,  a liquor  organization  admits  that  there  are 
1,400  “blind  tigers”  in  San  Francisco,  where  there  are  also  about 
2,080  saloons. 
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On  November  5,  1912,  the  following  towns  lost  their  saloons 
by  the  vote  of  the  people: 

In  Santa  Cruz  Co. — Corralitos,  Aptos,  Capitola,  Soquel,  Glen- 
wood. 

In  Monterey  Co. — Nativadad,  Santa  Rita  Pleyto,  Pajaro,  Park- 
field,  Castroville,  Chular,  Gonzales,  Soledad,  Jolson,  San  Lucas, 
San  Ardo,  Bradley,  Metz,  Greenfield,  Paraiso. 

In  Merced  Co. — Cressey,  Gustine,  Hopetown,  Los  Banos, 
Merced  Falls,  Planada,  Snelling,  Volta,  Cleveland,  Ingomar, 
Agatha,  Livingston,  Athlone,  Delhi. 

In  Lake  Co. — Bartlett  Springs,  Witter,  Laurel  Del,  Kelseyville, 
Middletown,  Arabella,  Hillville. 
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In  Colusa  Co. — Arbuckle,  Williams,  Princeton,  Sycamore, 
Leesville. 

In  San  Joaquin  Co. — Lathrop,  Burnham,  Vernallis,  Banta, 
Bethany. 

In  Butte  Co. — Stirling  City,  Berdan,  Bidwell,  Enterprise,  Live 
Oak,  Honcut,  Nelson,  Durham,  Nord,  Palermo,  Merriam,  Yankee 
Hill,  Quartz,  Thermolito. 

In  Sonoma  County,  under  the  anti-road  house  ordinance,  108 
road  houses  were  closed  and  in  the  following  towns  all  saloons 
were  closed  leaving  hotel  privileges  only  in  such  towns  as  have 
hotels  of  thirty- five  furnished  rooms.  These  are  few:  Geyserville, 
Lytton,  Winsor,  Fulton,  Los  Guilitos,  Kenwood,  Glen  Ellen,  Cali- 
ente,  Boyes  Springs,  El  Yerano,  Shellville,  Yineburgh,  Sea  View, 
Duncan  Mills,  Occidental,  Bodega,  Freestone,  Guerneville,  Monte 
Rio,  Cotati,  Penn  Grove,  Lakeview. 

In  Mariposa  Co. — Bear  Valley,  Mt.  Bullion. 

In  Calaveras  Co. — Jenny  Lind,  Valley  Springs,  Burson, 
Wallace. 

In  Madera  Co. — Knowles,  Raymond,  O’Neils,  North  Fork, 
Fresno  Flats,  Grub  Gulch,  Coarse  Gold.  Also,  Oroville,  an  in- 
corporated city. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Under  the  Wyllie  local  option  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1911, 
the  white  area  on  the  map  of  Southern  California  has  been  very 
considerably  increased.  In  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Kern  counties 
which  have  heretofore  appeared  on  the  map  as  all  black,  immense 
areas  have  been  made  white,  and  the  advance  in  anti-saloon  senti- 
ment justifies  the  expectation  that  during  1913,  by  the  aid  of 
woman  voters,  much  greater  advance  will  be  made. 

As  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  entire  State 
reside  in  Los  Angeles  county,  it  is  very  significant  that  of  the 
thirty  municipalities  of  this  county  only  five  grant  saloon  licenses, 
and  that  every  square  foot  of  the  county  outside  of  municipalities 
has  been  cleansed  from  wholesale,  retail  and  winery  liquor 
licenses.  These  are  the  results  of  fourteen  years  of  typical  Anti- 
Saloon  League  warfare,  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  entire 
county,  with  the  exception  of  four  small  cities,  was  under  the 
liquor  license  system,  and  was  leprous  with  licensed  and  unli- 
censed grog  shops.  The  fourteen  years’  campaign  was  in  every 
detail  conducted  according  to  League  methods,  all  temperance  or- 
ganizations and  workers  aiding,  by  their  own  methods,  in  public 
enlightenment,  and  all  uniting,  according  to  League  methods  in 
the  battle  of  November  5,  1912,  when  the  anti-saloon  majority 
in  the  county  was  three  and  one-third  to  one.  The  only  discount 
of  this  great  victory  was  the  vote  of  two  precincts  for  hotel 
liquor  license  and  of  one  precinct  for  a licensed  billiard  room. 

Of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  ten  counties  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 181  are  dry  and  only  30  are  wet. 
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On  May  25,  1912,  an  election  was  held  in  Pasadena  to  deter- 
mine whether  liquors  may  be  served  in  private  homes  and  in 
hotels  to  guests. 

Pasadena  has  been  without  saloons  since  1907.  The  anti- 
liquor association  of  the  city  proposed  an  amendment  to  their  dry 
ordinance  that  would  prohibit  anybody  from  having  liquor  in  their 
homes.  This  proposed  law  was  most  drastic  and  was  fought 
by  the  more  liberal  element.  Prominent  in  the  opposition  was 
Adolphus  Busch,  the  millionaire  brewer  whose  business  is  located 
in  St.  Louis,  but  who  has  chosen  this  saloonless  city  for  his  home. 
This  element  represented  by  Mr.  Busch,  proposed  an  amendment 
that  would  forever  prohibit  saloons  but  which  would  permit  peo- 
ple to  have  liqour  in  their  own  homes  for  their  own  use,  and  also 
permit  the  big  hotels  to  serve  liquor  to  their  guests  at  their 
meals.  This  amendment  carried. 

The  city  council  of  San  Diego  has  passed  an  ordinance  which 
increases  all  classes  of  liquor  licenses  except  those  of  dispensaries 
and  social  clubs,  from  33  1-3  to  50  per  cent. 

In  Los  Angeles  where  about  200  saloons  do  business,  a single 
recent  police  raid  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  sixteen  “blind  tigers.” 

“WET"  AND  “DRY"  MAP  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA, 
JANUARY  1,  1913. 


TAX  RATE  IN  “WET"  AND  “DRY"  TOWNS. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  State  Comptroller  A.  B.  Nye  (pages 
208  to  212)  gives  the  municipal  statistics  in  which  130  cities  are 
reported.  The  average  rate  of  city  tax  is  $1.17  on  the  $100. 
Central  and  Northern  California  taxes  are  higher  than  those  in 
Southern  California. 
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“Dry”  Towns. 
Winters 

. $1.00 

“Wet”  Towns. 

Bakersfield 

. $1.30 

Vacaville 

. 1.05 

Hanford 

. 1.60 

Corning 

.75 

Lemoore  

. 1.90 

East  San  Jose  

. 1.25 

Merced 

. 1.25 

Los  Gatos 

. 1.00 

Fresno  

. 1.20 

Mayfield  

. 1.46 

Lodi 

. 1.50 

Palo  Alto 

. 1.00 

Marysville 

. 2.60 

Selma 

. 1.40 

Oroville 

. 1.54 

Pacific  Grove 

.90 

Redding 

. 1.55 

Berkeley  

.99 

Sacramento  

. 2.60 

Tuba  City 

. 1.00 

San  Jose 

. 1.15 

Tulare  

. 1.25 

Santa  Barbara 

. 1.48 

Average 

. $1.07 

Average 

. $1.56 

The  figures  show  that  the  tax  rate  is  on  the  average  49  cents 
higher  in  the  “wet”  towns  than  in  the  “dry”  ones. 

The  number  of  retail  liquor  dealers  (including  drug  stores  and 
all  other  retailers)  in  California  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910, 
was  17,418;  the  number  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  was 
15,768,  showing  a reduction  of  1,650  in  one  year. 

CALIFORNIA  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Santa  Ana. — “Dry”  eight  years.  Loss  of  revenue  from  saloons 
$6,000  annually,  yet  tax  rate  decreased,  merchants’  trade  doubled, 
bank  deposits  doubled,  population  50  per  cent  greater,  vacant 
saloon  buildings  all  occupied,  property  values  largely  increased, 
collections  better. 

Lindsay. — “Dry”  two  years.  Fifty  per  cent  increase  in  popu- 
lation. Fifty  per  cent  increase  in  volume  of  business.  Order 
better.  More  building.  Town  has  improved  every  way. 

Selma. — Seven  years  “dry.”  Business  and  public  improve- 
ments greatly  increased.  Large  increase  in  bank  business. 
Vacant  saloon  buildings  occupied  by  other  business.  Loss  of 
revenue  from  saloons  $2,000  per  year,  yet  tax  rate  not  increased. 

Corning. — “Dry”  four  years.  Dollars  come  into  town  now 
where  dimes  came  before.  It  has  helped  the  town  in  a hundred 
ways.  It  takes  less  money  to  support  the  town.  Everything  and 
everybody  is  glad  Corning  is  “dry.” 

Los  Gatos. — “Dry”  since  September,  1906.  Property  values 
largely  increased.  More  public  improvements.  Trade  greatly 
Improved.  Larger  sales.  Forty-five  new  homes  and  business 
houses  erected.  Population  largely  increased.  Bank  deposits 
increased. 

Palo  Alto. — Has  always  been  “dry.”  Saloons  forbidden  by 
property  deeds  and  by  the  charter.  City’s  growth  has  been 
marvelous. 

Pasadena. — Been  "dry”  twenty-four  years.  Saloons  forbidden 
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by  charter.  During  this  time  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
has  increased  from  one  million  to  nearly  forty-five  million  dollars. 
The  business  men  are  a unit  in  declaring  that  being  a “no  saloon 
city”  has  greatly  helped  business. 

Winters. — Been  “dry”  since  April,  1904.  Property  values  in- 
creased 25  per  cent.  More  improvements  since  than  in  twenty- 
five  years  before  saloons  were  closed.  Trade  better.  Twenty  new 
business  houses.  Bank  deposits  doubled.  Saloon  buildings  all 
used  for  legitimate  purposes. 

Vacaville. — Went  “dry”  January  1,  1909.  No  empty  houses  in 
town.  Lost  $2,400  annual  revenue  from  the  saloons,  yet  tax  rate 
reduced.  Business  greatly  increased.  Six  or  eight  new  business 
houses  and  one  new  bank.  Merchants  sell  one-third  more  goods. 
New  bank  has  $100,000  on  deposit  and  the  old  bank  more  than 
ever. 

Bishop. — Went  “dry”  July,  1910.  Trade  is  better.  Merchants 
sell  more  and  make  better  collections.  Tax  rate  the  same.  All 
houses  occupied  by  saloons  are  now  used  for  other  purposes. 

Pomona. — With  seventeen  saloons  the  population  was  5,000. 
Now,  with  no  saloons,  the  population  is  12,000.  Bank  deposits 
have  increased  from  $600,000  to  about  two  million  dollars.  The 
business  houses  have  doubled.  Since  saloons  were  closed,  school 
buildings  have  increased  from  five  to  fifteen,  teachers  from  twenty 
to  sixty,  pupils  from  700  to  2,000.  Have  a clean,  progressive  city 
government.  Need  only  one  city  marshal  and  two  night  watch- 
men, no  policemen.  Business  is  much  better. 

Pacific  Grove. — “Dry”  since  1889.  In  1910  the  town  spent  fifty 
cents  for  feeding  a prisoner  and  $2.45  for  repairing  the  jail. 
Order  is  good  and  business  is  good.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
property  is  $2,350,000.  The  city  is  growing  constantly.  Saloons 
are  kept  out  by  condition  in  deeds. 

Riverside. — Went  “dry”  in  1894.  Effect  of  closing  the  saloons 
has  been  good  on  property  and  improvements. 

Woodland,  Calif. — The  saloons  of  Woodland  were  closed  the 
first  of  August,  1911.  At  that  time  there  were  eighteen  prisoners 
in  the  county  jail.  The  first  week  in  September  the  number 
dropped  to  eleven,  the  second  week  to  eight  and  the  third  week 
to  six.  The  cost  of  meals  for  county  prisoners  during  the  month 
of  August  was  $302,  and  during  the  month  of  September  $185. 

During  the  entire  month  of  September  the  city  prison  was 
empty.  No  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  made  during  the  month. 
In  July,  the  last  month  with  saloons,  there  were  eighteen  arrests. 

San  Jose  and  Pasadena. — San  Jose  has  all  the  natural  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  Pasadena.  It  is  surrounded  by  a richer  agricul- 
tural country,  has  an  unsurpassed  climate,  and  ought  to,  it  would 
seem,  grow  much  faster  and  be  much  larger  than  Pasadena.  San 
Jose  has  28,946  population,  and  Pasadena  has  30,291.  San  Jose 
has  increased  7,447  in  ten  years,  and  Pasadena  has  increased 
21,174  in  that  time.  In  other  words,  Pasadena  has  grown  almost 
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three  times  as  fast  as  San  Jose.  Why?  One  potent  reason  appar- 
ent is  that  San  Jose  is  a “wet”  town,  while  Pasadena  is  a “dry” 
town.  The  “lid”  has  always  been  off  in  San  Jose,  while  in  Pasa- 
dena saloons  are  prohibited  in  the  charter. 

Merced,  Modesto,  Hanford. — Reports  from  Merced,  Modesto 
and  Hanford  all  indicate  that  drunkenness  has  decreased  or  en- 
tirely disappeared  since  the  “dry”  ordinance  went  into  effect.  At 
Merced  there  has  been  no  arrest  on  this  charge  since  the  “dry” 
ordinance  went  into  effect.  The  sheriff  has  been  compelled  to 
hire  men  to  mow  the  lawn,  because  of  a dearth  of  prisoners.  A 
similar  report  comes  from  Modesto. 

Berkeley. — The  absence  of  saloons  in  Berkeley  has  practically 
wiped  out  drunkenness.  Only  four  persons  were  arrested  on  that 
charge  by  the  local  police  department  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1912.  The  city  officials  look  upon  this  record  as  remark- 
able for  a municipality  with  more  than  40,000  inhabitants. 

Visalia. — The  records  show  that  the  number  of  arrests  has 
decreased  80  per  cent  since  the  saloons  were  closed. 

Oxnard  and  Alhambra. — Both  these  cities  were  incorporated  in 
1903,  Oxnard  with  2,500  inhabitants  and  Alhambra  with  only  800. 
Oxnard  had  saloons,  Alhambra  has  never  permitted  the  liquor 
traffic  in  any  form.  The  following  figures  tell  the  story: 


For  the  year  1911: 

Population  

Assessed  valuation 

Saloons  and  hotel  sideboard 

Total  number  arrests  

Arrests  for  drunkenness 

Received  for  liquor  license 

City  tax  rate  

Taxes  collected  at  above  rate 

Number  of  churches  

Grocery  stores  

Meat  Markets  


Oxnard 
2,555 
$1,984,440.00 
11-1  hotel 
794 
524 
11,150.00 
1.15 
19,844.44 
7 
4 
3 


Alhambra 

5,027 

$5,087,731.00 

0 

59 

4 

0 

1.10 

52,000.00 

9 

11 

4 


EDUCATION  AND  SALOONS. 

Leland  Stanford. — A 3 per  cent  gain  in  scholarship  is  noted 
by  President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  in  his 
annual  report,  and  he  attributes  this  gain  to  the  Prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  university.  President 
Jordan  makes  it  clear  in  his  report  that  students  that  find  alco- 
holism in  any  degree  essential  to  their  emjoyment  will  not  be 
tolerated  on  the  campus,  and  those  who  do  not  have  a legitimate 
interest  in  the  class  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  encumber  the 
class. 

University  of  California. — The  question  of  whether  liquors 
should  be  served  at  functions  connected  with  the  various  frater- 
nity and  sorority  houses  among  the  students  of  the  University  of 
California  was  recently  put  to  a vote  among  the  students  them- 
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selves.  Of  the  765  men  and  women  who  belong  to  these  organi- 
zations, 138  voted  in  favor  of  liquor  and  627  against  it. 

High  Schools. — The  “dry”  or  no-saloon  towns  of  California 
are  sending  more  pupils  to  the  high  schools  than  are  the  “wet” 
towns,  as  the  following  figures  will  show: 


“Dry” 

Communities. 

High  School 

Population 

Students 

Turlock  

. . 1,573 

125 

*Vacaville  

. . 1,117 

84  . 

*Bishop  

. . 1,190 

95 

Tulare  

. . 2,758 

193 

Pacific  Grove  .... 

. ..  2,384 

104 

Los  Gatos 

. . . 2,232 

111 

Pomona  

. . 10,207 

482 

Berkeley  

. . 40,434 

1,470 

61,895 

2,664 

“Wet” 

Communities. 

High  School 

Population 

Students 

Colusa  

. . 1,582 

70 

*Willits  

. . 1,153 

48 

Mountain  View  . . 

. . 1,161 

116 

Hayward  

. . 2,746 

107 

*Redwood  City  . . . 

. . 2,442 

76 

*Livermore  

. . 2,030 

110 

Santa  Cruz  

. . 11,146 

329 

Sacramento  

. . 44,696 

885 

66,956 

1,741 

* Starred  schools  are  Union  High  Schools  and  draw  from  a population 
larger  than  that  given  for  the  town.  See  two  such  in  dry  column  and  three 
in  wet. 

“Dry”  cities  send  thirty-seven  young  people  to  high  school 
out  of  every  1,000  population.  “Wet”  cities  send  twenty-eight 
young  people  to  high  school  out  of  every  1,000  population. 

Saloons  cost  the  education  of  one  out  of  every  four  of  the 
future  citizens  of  California. 

The  eight  “dry”  cities  and  towns  have  5,061  less  population, 
but  send  923  more  students  to  high  schools  than  the  eight  “wet” 
cities  and  towns. 

Figures  are  from  census  of  1910  (advance  sheets)  and  Heath’s 
Directory  of  California  secondary  schools,  1911-1912.  Published 
at  565  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Area,  103,658  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  95,710  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  799,024.  Population  under  no-license,  435,602 

Urban  Population,  404,840.  Rural  Population,  394,184 

Density  of  population  per  square  mile 7.7 

Foreign -Born  Population  16.9  per  cent. 

Names  and  Population  of  all  no-license  counties: 

Delta  13,688  Montrose 10,291  Washington  6,002 

Larimer 25,270  Morgan  9,577  Yuma  8,499 

Logan  9,549  Phillips  3,179 

Mesa 22,197  Sedgwick  3,061 

Names  and  Population  of  all  no-license  cities  of  5,000  or  more: 

Boulder  9,539  Grand  Junction  7,754  Longmont  *4,256 

Canon  City  ...  5,162  Greeley  8,179 

Fort  Collins  ...  8,210  La  Junta  *4,154  *1910  Census. 

Population  Under  No-License,  54  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  46  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 3,055 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  192,765.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  168,798. 

Church  Communicants,  205,666. 

Colorado  has  a little  more  than  held  its  own  in  the  past  year 
in  its  fight  against  the  saloon.  The  “dry”  victories  more  than  out- 
weigh the  “wet”  victories. 

The  state- wide  fight  for  prohibition  was  ill-advised.  Four  of 
the  great  denominational  bodies  of  Colorado  voted  a year  previous, 
asking  that  it  be  not  submitted  in  1912.  In  the  face  of  this 
appeal  a few  impractical  leaders  forced  the  submission. 

Colorado  lost  the  state-wide  prohibition  fight  because  of  the 
lack  of  organization  and  unification  of  the  temperance  forces. 

On  January  1,  1913,  a strong  temperance  man  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Colorado  has  a local  option  law  which  applies  to  municipal- 
ities and  wards  of  cities. 

Three  hundred  saloons  have  been  put  out  of  business  in  Colo- 
rado since  the  Anti-Saloon  League  began  operations. 

The  liquor  forces  have  made  terrific  efforts  to  repeal  the 
present  local  option  law  in  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
but  without  success. 

The  fight  is  on  for  c#unty  local  option. 

According  to  figures  published  by  Denver  newspapers,  there 
was  a falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Colorado  and 
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Wyoming  of  37,512  barrels  between  July  11,  1911  and  February  1, 
1912. 

“WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  COLORADO,  1913. 


COLORADO  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SALOON. 

The  cost  of  Cannon  City  Penitentiary  to  the  State  of  Colorado 
for  1909  was  $116,000.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  prisoners,  so 
Warden  Tynan  says,  are  there  because  of  drink.  Therefore, 
$100,200  of  this  amount  should  be  charged  to  the  saloon.  Who 
really  pays  that  bill? 

The  Reformatory  at  Buena  Vista  cost  for  the  same  period 
$57,000.  Allowing  that  the  same  per  cent  were  there  because  of 
drink,  $54,150  more  can  be  charged  to  the  saloon. 

A good  authority  estimates  that  90  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
of  the  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children  are  there  because  of 
drink.  Another  item  to  be  charged  to  the  saloon. 

Figures  From  Record  of  Clerk  of  Denver  County  for  1909. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  by  Halsted  L.  Ritter, 
from  the  record  of  the  clerk  of  Denver  county.  Per  cents  show 
the  estimated  expense  caused  by  the  saloon: 
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Juvenile  Court  

$ 12,316.89,  50  per  cent.. 

$ 6,158.45 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts. 

19,958.72,  50  per  cent.. 

9,979.36 

Police  Court  

4,600.00,  50  per  cent.. 

2,300.00 

Fifth  Division  District  Court. 

15,000.00,  75  per  cent.. 

11,250.00 

$ 29,681.81 

Support  of  Poor 

42,370.40,  50  per  cent.. 

21,185.50 

Poor  Farm  

30,118.50,  25  per  cent.. 

7,529.25 

County  Hospital  

79,532.71,  25  per  cent.. 

19,886.35 

48,601.10 

County  Jail  and  Police  Dept. 

47,898.58,  75  per  cent.. 

35,923.95 

Assistant  City  Attorney. . . . 

265,000.00,  50  per  cent.. 

132,500.00 

City  Attorney  

1,800.00,  50  per  cent.. 

900.00 

Sheriff  

1,800.00,  50  per  cent.. 

900.00 

Keeley  Institute  

23,785.33,  60  per  cent.. 

14,271.20 

203,260.15 

Gatlin  Institute  

189.00, 

189.00 

1,300.00, 

1,300.00 

1,489.00 

$576,294.24, 

$283,038.06 

License  for  467  saloons. 

$280,200.00 

According  to  the  biennial  report  of  Auditor  of  State,  1907- 
1908,  the  following  were  estimated  expenditures: 


Courts  

Charities  

Penitentiary  

Reformatory  

Boys’  Industrial  School 
Girls’  Industrial  School 
Insane  Asylum  


$337,000 

119.000 

200.000 

90.000 
100,000 

30.000 
110,000 

$986,000 


One  year’s  expense 


J |$493,000 


To  place  50  per  cent  as  the  cost  due  directly  and  indirectly 
to  liquor  would  be  a low  estimate.  Fifty  per  cent  of  $493,000  is 
$246,500. 

Denver  has  one-fourth  the  population  of  Colorado.  Denver’s 
share  of  the  State  expense  due  to  liquor  will  be  $61,625. 

According  to  Denver  Municipal  Facts,  February  5,  1910,  page 
14,  we  find  the  following  amounts  paid  out  in  Denver  county: 


Jail  

Supplies  . . . . , 

Hospital  

County  Farm 


$ 54,858.58 
17,508.37 
86,894.02 
29,291.74 


Support  of  Poor $ 47,644.51 

House  of  Detention 5,209.85 


$248,443.78 


At  least  75  per  cent  of  this  expense  was  caused  by  the  saloons 
and  drink  traffic  in  Denver  county.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
$248,443.78  is  $179,296.12. 

The  courts  of  Denver  cost  $177,864.13.  At  least  25  per  cent  of 
this  cost  is  due  to  liquor.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  $176,864.13  is 
$44,213.53. 

The  police  department  of  Denver  costs  $265,000.  One-half 
of  this  expense  at  a low  estimate  is  due  to  saloons  and  the  drink 
traffic.  One-half  of  $265,000  is  $132,500. 

Summary. 

Denver’s  share  of  State  expense  due  to  liquor. 

Denver  county  and  city  expense  due  to  liquor. . 


$ 61,625.00 
365,009.65 


Total  

Liquor  license  fees  paid 


$417,634.65 

328,730.00 


$ 88,904.65 
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The  average  saloon  takes  in  $30.00  per  day;  467  saloons  at 
this  rate  for  one  year  is  $5,113,000.00 

Then  there  is  the  loss  to  the  community  of  the  unproductive 
labor  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  They  add  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  live  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  people.  If  engaged  at  productive  labor  the  1,200 
persons  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  in  Denver  would  be  worth  to 
the  community  at  $5.00  a day,  $1,800,000,  counting  300  working 
days  to  the  year.  Then  again,  there  is  the  loss  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  due  to  accidents,  mistakes,  sickness  and  loss  of  employ- 
ment caused  by  drink. 

Summary. 


Denver’s  share  of  State’s  expense  due  to  liquor 

Denver  county  and  city  expense  due  to  liquor 

Denver’s  annual  drink  bill  

Loss  on  account  of  unproductive  labor 

Loss  due  to  accidents,  mistakes,  sickness  and  loss  of  employ- 
ment caused  oy  liquor  

Total  

Liquor  licenses  paid  

Net  loss  


$ 61,625.00 

356,009.65 

5.113.000. 00 

1.800.000. 00 

1,000,000.00 
' $8,330,634.65 
328,730.00 
| $8,001,904.65 


Boulder. — The  showing  for  August  of  the  past  six  years 
is  as  follows:  1906,  twenty- two  arrests;  1907,  twenty-one  ar- 

rests; 1908,  seven  arrests;  1909,  six  arrests;  1910,  sixteen  arrests 


and  1911,  no  arrests. 

The  decrease  in  number  of  arrests  since  1907  is  attributed  to 


the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  saloons  in  Boulder  since  then. 


Grand  Junction. — Under  date  of  August  25,  1911,  the  News,  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  contained  the  following  editorial  giving 
pertinent  facts  relative  to  the  number  of  arrests  in  that  town 


under  license  and  no-license  periods: 

The  Daily  News  has  had  a number  of  inquiries  lately  as  to  the  number 
of  arrests  in  the  last  two  and  a half  years  under  the  “dry”  regime  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  arrests  during  the  last  "wet”  year.  The  figures  are 
as  follows: 

In  1908  under  a “wet”  regime  the  year’s  arrests  totaled  428. 

In  1909,  with  seven  months  of  the  year  “dry”  and  the  balance  “wet,”  the 
number  of  arrests  were  226. 

In  1910,  an  entirely  “dry”  year,  the  number  of  arrests  was  162. 

The  mayor’s  report  for  the  first  six  months  of  1911  shows  a total  number 
of  arrests  of  sixty-one. 

In  1908  there  were  426  arrests  in  Grand  Junction.  Of  this  number  319  of 
them  were  for  drunkenness  or  disturbing  the  peace.  Over  250  were  for 
drunkenness.  In  fact,  more  persons  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  drunk- 
enness alone  during  the  last  “wet”  year  in  Grand  Junction  than  were  arrested 
for  all  offenses  during  the  year  of  1910  and  the  first  six  months  of  1911.  Of 
the  sixty-one  arrests  since  January  1,  twenty-seven  of  them  have  been  on 
charges  of  drunkenness. 

In  1908  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  disturbing  the  peace  ran  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1911  they  ran  about  45  per  cent. 

The  following  from  the  Denver  Times  shows  something  of 
conditions  in  Grand  Junction  in  1911: 

Building  is  now  in  progress  in  this  city  or  under  contemplation  aggre- 
gating a total  expenditure  of  nearly  $400,000.  The  city  has  the  greatest 
building  boom  in  its  history,  not  only  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  business  section, 
but  in  the  construction  of  new  residences  as  well. 
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The  skyscraper  being  erected  by  the  Grand  Valley  bank  at  a cost  of 
$115,000  is  the  most  pretentious  building  between  Pueblo  and  Salt  Lake. 
It  is  nearly  completed.  Other  buildings  now  nearing  completion  are  the 
Electric,  to  be  used  as  an  interurban  depot,  the  Dowery  block,  the  St.  Joseph 
hospital,  Turner  Block  and  half  a dozen  other  structures.  The  improvements 
to  the  St.  Regis  hotel  were  completed  some  time  ago  at  a cost  of  $10,000. 


CONNECTICUT 

Area,  4,820  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  3,600  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,114,756.  Population  under  no-license,  200,000. 

Urban  Population,  999,839.  Rural  Population,  114,917. 


Density  of  population  per  square  mile 231.3 

Foreign-Born  Population  26.2  per  cent. 

There  are  no  counties  entirely  under  no-license. 

Names  and  Population  of  all  no-license  towns  of  5,000  or  more: 

Groton 6,495  Plainfield 6,719 

Population  Under  No-License,  17  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  S3  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 3,474 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  255,279.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  190,353. 

Church  Communicants,  502,560. 

The  Connecticut  law  provides  for  local  option  by  towns. 
There  are  168  such  subdivisions  in  the  state,  94%  of  which  are 
at  the  present  time  under  no-license  and  73%  are  under  license. 
A vote  on  the  liquor  question  in  any  town  may  be  taken  once  a 
year  upon  petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  voters. 

Saloon  licenses  are  limited  to  one  for  every  500  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  saloonkeepers  are  prohibited  from  delivering  liquors 
in  any  town  except  the  one  in  which  their  licenses  are  held. 

The  last  general  assembly  added  a number  of  wholesome 
anti-liquor  provisions  to  the  present  laws.  Among  these  pro- 
visions was  one  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  by  druggists,  ex- 
cept on  prescription,  during  the  hours  or  days  when  saloons  are 
closed,  while  another  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  in 
places  where  liquors  are  sold.  Strong  safeguards  have  also  been 
put  around  the  sale  to  minors,  drunkards  and  those  who  are 
under  the  care  of  probation  officers. 

The  State  police,  especially  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  liquor  laws,  are  a great  help  to  better  conditions. 

Approximately  2,120  saloons  are  now  in  operation  in  Con- 
necticut. 
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The  forty-eighth  year  of  the  work  of  the  Connecticut  Temper- 
ance Union  was  one  of  steady  quiet  work  unbroken  by  any  great 
contests  or  excitement. 

The  legislature  was  not  in  session,  so  there  was  little  time  for 
the  definite  educational  work  which  becomes  more  and  more  nec- 
essary as  the  foreign  population  increases — much  attention  was 
given  to  work  in  day  schools,  Sunday  schools  and  among  young 
people. 

Pledge  signing  was  pushed  and  a close  union  was  secured 
with  the  state  Sunday  school  association  for  a more  definite  use 
of  the  temperance  lessons.  A no-license  campaign  was  pushed  in 
about  forty  towns,  and  a constant  effort  was  made  for  the  elec- 
tion of  better  officials  both  for  the  making  and  the  enforcement 
of  law. 

In  1892  the  number  of  no-license  towns  in  Connecticut  was 
eighty- eight;  license  towns  eighty. 

In  1902  no-license  towns,  ninety-three;  license  towns,  seventy- 

five. 

In  1912,  the  record  is  no-license  towns,  ninety-four  and  one- 
half;  license  towns,  seventy-three  and  one-half. 

Today,  all  nineteen  cities  are  license,  fifty-four  and  one-half 
other  towns  are  license.  (Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  are  two 
cities  in  one  town.)  In  the  license  column  are  six  towns  of  over 
10,000  population,  eleven  towns  of  5,000  to  10,000  population, 
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twenty-one  and  one-half  towns  of  2,000  to  5,000  population,  twelve 
towns  of  1,000  to  2,000  population,  five  towns  of  less  than  1,000 
population. 

In  the  no-license  column  are  four  towns  of  5,000  to  10,000 
population,  nineteen  towns  of  2,000  to  5,000  population,  thirty-five 
and  one-half  towns  of  1,000  to  2,000  population,  thirty-six  towns 
of  less  than  1,000  population. 

All  the  way  up  to  a population  of  3,300  the  no-license  towns 
are  in  the  majority — the  totals  below  that  number  being: 
No-License  83%  License  25 

Up  to  10,000  population  the  ratio  of  “dry”  towns  to  “wet”  is 
almost  two  to  one — 94%  to  49%. 


CRIME  MAP  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


The  commitments  from  license  and  no-license  towns  in  Con- 


necticut  for  1911  were 

as  follows- 

—by  counties: 

No- 

No- 

License 

License 

License  License 

Hartford  . . . . 

..  .2,544 

65 

Litchfield  ... 

...  173 

37 

New  Haven  . 

...3,076 

12 

Middlesex  . . 

17 

Fairfield  .... 

. . .2,830 

14 

Tolland  

.. . 85 

9 

New  London 

. . . 840 

106 





Windham  . . . 

. . . 234 

58 

9,987 

318 
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This  is  in  the  proportion  of  31  to  1 for  the  whole  state,  and 
considered  by  population  it  shows  about  six  to  one  against 
license  towns. 

Hartford,  Conn.  — Drunkenness  was  responsible  for  many 
being  committed  to  jail  in  this  city  during  1911,  but  there 
were  two  men  who  told  the  jailer  when  being  booked  that  they 
were  strictly  temperate,  while  2,292  said  they  were  moderate 
drinkers  and  forty-nine  admitted  being  habitually  intemperate. 

Middlesex  county,  Connecticut,  is  apparently  much  better  off, 
as  the  Middletown  Sun  gives  the  figures  of  those  committed  to 
jail  as  fifteen  being  strictly  temperate,  fifty-nine  moderate 
drinkers  and  110  habitually  intemperate. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  SALOONS. 

The  last  report  of  the  Connecticut  state  board  of  education 
gives  sixty-eight  towns  as  having  high  schools.  There  are 
twenty-two  of  these  high  schools  with  a total  of  1,103  resident 
pupils  in  no-license  towns,  having  a population  of  69,593,  or  an 
average  of  one  pupil  to  each  sixty- three  inhabitants. 

There  are  forty -six  of  these  high  schools  with  a total  of 
10,398  resident  pupils  in  licensed  towns  having  a population  of 
840,598,  or  an  average  of  one  pupil  to  each  eighty-one  inhabitants. 
Figuring  the  attendance  on  the  basis  of  the  number  in  high 
school  per  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  we  find  the  no-license  towns 
furnish  158  and  the  licensed  towns  but  123. 

In  other  words,  more  than  one  child  in  five  is  denied  high 
school  education  in  the  license  towns  who  would  probably  re- 
ceive it  if  these  towns  would  stop  the  liquor  traffic. 

DELAWARE 

Area,  1,965  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license  1,650  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  202,322.  Population  under  no-license,  80,000. 

Urban  Population,  97,085.  Rural  Population,  105,237. 

Density  of  population  per  square  mile 103 

Foreign-Born  Population  7.5  per  cent. 

Names  and  Population  of  all  no-license  counties: 

Kent 32,721  Sussex 46,413 

There  are  no  Cities  of  5,000  or  more  under  no-license. 

Population  Under  No-License,  39  per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  61  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 391 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
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Children  of  School  Age,  53,615.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  35,950. 

Church  Communicants,  71,251. 

There  are  about  200  saloons  still  in  operation  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  The  major  part  of  these  are  in  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton. Thirty  municipalities  and  twenty-three-hundredths  of  the 
state  without  saloons. 

From  the  point  of  temperance  reform,  conditions  have  not 
materially  changed  in  Delaware  during  1912,  except  the  most  of 
the  larger  towns  have  addressed  themselves  to  rigid  law  enforce- 
ment. The  largest  towns  of  Kent  and  Sussex  counties  have 
adopted  ordinances  which  abolish  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  alco- 
holic beverage. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  New  Castle  county  work- 
house  has  decreased  50  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years  under 
no-license. 

DELAWARE,  1908,  1909,  1913. 


1908  1909  1913 

Newcastle  County,  Delaware — The  revenue  from  the  liquor 


traffic  in  this  county  amounts  to  $68,591.80. 

Cost  of  prosecution  and  care  of  criminals  chargeable  to  the 

liquor  traffic  (80  per  cent  of  $193,970.38) 

Almshouses  (40  per  cent  of  $45,325.58) 

Asvlum  cost  chargeable  to  traffic 

$155,176.30 

18,130.23 

19,768.32 

$193,074.85 

68,591.80 

Total  cost  of  saloons  to  county 

Revenue  received  from  saloons  

Net  loss  to  county  

$124,483.05 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Area,  60  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  13  Sq.  Miles. 

Population,  331,069.  Population  under  no-license,  59,079. 

Urban  Population,  331,069.  Rural  Population,  None. 

Density  of  population  per  square  mile 5,517.8 

Foreign-Born  Population  7.2  per  cent. 


Population  Under  No-License,  17  per  cent. 
Population  Under  License,  83  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  reecipts 935 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  71,842.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  55,774. 

Church  Communicants,  136,759. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  fewer  liquor  licenses  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1913  than  at  any  other  time  since  1880,  when 
there  were  830.  In  1886  there  were  1,384,  probably  the  largest 
number  ever  issued  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  one  year.  In 
1893  when  the  Anti-Saloon  League  began  work  in  the  District 
there  were  1,100  licenses  issued,  since  which  time  there  has  been 
a steady  and  somewhat  regular  decrease  year  by  year  until  at  the 
present  time  there  are  625  licensed  liquor  establishments  in  the 
District,  of  which  502  are  barrooms  and  123  wholesale  licenses. 
Of  the  barroom  licenses  422  are  for  saloons,  sixty-three  for  hotels 
and  seventeen  for  clubs. 

In  1893  when  the  League  was  organized  there  was  one  license 
for  every  218  of  the  population,  at  the  present  time  there  is  ap- 
proximately one  for  every  520  of  the  population. 

Fifty  applications  for  renewals  of  licenses  are  pending  for 
“hearings,”  and  the  prospects  are  bright  for  the  elimination  of 
many  of  them,  thus  further  reducing  the  number  of  licenses  in 
the  District. 

The  fee  for  barrooms,  including  hotels  and  clubs,  is  $800  per 
annum,  and  that  for  wholesale  places  $300  per  annum.  The  law 
requires  all  saloons  and  other  liquor  establishments,  except  clubs, 
to  be  closed  on  Sunday  and  from  the  hour  of  midnight  to  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Hotels,  however,  having  licenses  to  sell 
liquor  may  serve  to  bona  fide  registered  guests  in  their  rooms  or 
at  their  meals.  This  exception  in  favor  of  hotels  greatly  weakens 
the  law  and  makes  it  easy  for  unscrupulous  hotel  keepers  to 
violate  it. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  measure  known  as  the  Jones-Works 
bill  which  passed  the  senate  last  session  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes  is  still  pending  before  the  District  of  Columbia  committee 
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of  the  house.  Should  it  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  h®use 
there  is  no  question  of  its  passage  by  a large  majority.  The  bill 
is  a drastic  one.  The  liquor  men  are  fighting  it  as  a prohibition 
measure.  It  eliminates  all  saloons  from  the  residential  sections 
of  the  city,  provides  for  additional  prohibition  territory,  removes 
all  saloons  within  six  hundred  feet  of  public  school  buildings, 
private  schools,  colleges  or  universities,  and  within  five  hundred 
feet  of  houses  of  religious  worship;  provides  that  no  saloon  shall 
be  licensed  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  another  saloon, 
removes  all  screens  and  blinds,  and  confines  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
the  barroom  proper,  and  prohibits  music  and  other  amusement  in 
barrooms.  It  contains  a strict  search  and  seizure  provision,  pro- 
vides strict  regulation  of  the  sale  of  liquor  by  druggists,  prohibits 
all  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  and  extends  the 
hours  of  closing  from  11  o’colck  p.  m.  to  8 o’clock  a.  m.,  and  pro- 
vides a number  of  other  restrictive  features. 


FLORIDA 

Area,  54,861  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  52,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  752,619.  Population  under  no-license,  658,271. 

Urban  Population,  219,080.  Rural  Population,  533,539. 

Density  of  population  per  square  mile 13.7 

Foreign-Born  Population  4.5  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  all  no-license  counties: 


Alachua  . . . 

...34,305 

Jackson  

. . . .29,821 

Putnam  

. .13,096 

Baker  

. ..  4,805 

Jefferson  . . . 

. . . .17,210 

Pinellas* 

Bradford  . . . 

. . .14,090 

Lake  

9,509 

Santa  Rosa  . 

. .14,897 

Brevard  

. ..  4,717 

Lee  

6,294 

St.  Lucie 

. . 4,075 

Calhoun  . . . 

. ..  7,465 

Leon  ...... 

19,427 

Sumter  

..  6,696 

Citrus  

. ..  6,731 

Levy  

. . .10,361 

Suwannee  . . . 

. .18,603 

Clay  

. ..  6,116 

Liberty  

...  4,700 

Taylor  

..  7,103 

Columbia  . . 

. . .17,689 

Madison  . . . 

. . .16,919 

Volusia  

. .16,510 

DeSota  .... 

. . .14,200 

Manatee  . . . 

. ..  9,550 

Wakulla  . . . . 

. . .4,802 

Gadsden  . . . 

. . .22,198 

Orange  . . . 

19,107 

Walton  

. .16,460 

Hamilton  . . 

. . .11,825 

Osceola  . . . . 

5,507 

Washington  . 

. .16,403 

Hermando  . 

. ..  4,997 

Pasco  

7,502 

Holmes  .... 

...11,557 

Polk  

* New  county  census  not  given. 


Names  and  Population  of  all  no-license  cities  of  5,000  or  more: 

Gainesville  6,183  Lake  City 5,032  Tallahassee  ...  5,018 

Population  Under  No-License,  86  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  14  per  cent. 
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No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 957 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  189,477.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  148,089. 

Church  Communicants,  221,318. 

“WET"  AND  “DRY"  MAP  OF  FLORIDA,  JANUARY  1,  1913. 


There  are  only  355  saloons  left  in  the  state.  These  are  located 
in  the  villages  and  cities,  there  being  no  saloons  in  rural  districts. 

The  temperance  forces  are  looking  forward  to  state- wide 
Prohibition.  The  defeat  of  the  prohibitory  amendment  in  No- 
vember, 1910,  by  a majority  of  4,674,  has  not  in  any  sense  dis- 
couraged the  temperance  forces.  The  majority  of  the  white  vote 
cast  in  that  election  was  favorable  to  Prohibition.  The  four 
counties  containing  the  largest  negro  vote  gave  a majority  of 
almost  5,000  against  the  amendment.  The  cities  of  Jacksonville, 
Tampa  and  Pensacola  are  the  liquor  strongholds  from  which 
interstate  shipments  of  intoxicating  liquors  go  into  the  neighbor- 
ing States. 

LaFayette  county  was  added  to  the  “dry”  list  on  September  5, 
1912,  by  a vote  of  312  to  250. 
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Jacksonville  is  headquarters  for  the  large  liquor  express  order 
business  for  the  “dry”  territory  of  the  bordering  states. 

According  to  reports  made  to  the  United  States  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Jacksonville,  ships  out  into  the  “dry” 
territory  of  the  prohibition  states  of  the  South,  1,500,000  gallons 
of  liquor  per  year. 

Jacksonville. — In  order  to  obviate  mob  violence  when  the 
street  car  men  of  Jacksonville  struck,  the  mayor  closed  the 
saloons. 

The  very  day  on  which  the  saloons  were  closed  there  was  but 
one  arrest  for  drunkenness,  and  the  very  day  before  closing  the 
drunks  arrested  were  ten  in  number. 

After  the  first  day  or  two,  the  back  doors  of  saloons  began 
to  loosen  up.  The  saloons  as  blind  tigers  evidently  increased  the 
percentage  of  drunkenness  after  the  first  “dry”  day.  The  figures 
are:  Sixty- five  drunk  arrests  during  the  nine  days  before  closing, 
and  twenty-five  drunk  arrests  during  the  nine  days  of  closing,  or 
blind  tiger  closing,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  these  figures  it  is 
evident  that  even  blind  tigers  during  a strike  would  be  about 
60  per  cent  better  than  the  open  saloon. 

Jacksonville  and  Atlanta. — For  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1910,  the  total  number  of  arrests  for  all  causes  in  Jacksonville, 
with  her  135  saloons,  was  8,415.  Of  this  number,  3,420  were  white 
and  4,995  were  colored.  In  that  year  the  white  arrests  equaled 
40  2-3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  the  total  number  of 
arrests  for  all  causes  was  9,003.  But  of  this  number  3,900  were 
white  and  5,103  were  colored.  In  that  year  the  white  arrests 
equaled  over  43  2-3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  total  increase  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  was 
588.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  whites  was  480.  Or,  putting 
it  another  way,  of  the  increased  number  of  arrests,  the  whites 
furnished  about  82  per  cent  and  the  colored  about  18  per  cent. 
Putting  it  still  another  way,  the  white  arrests  are  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  14  per  cent  per  year,  while  the  colored  arrests  are  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  2 1-6  per  cent  per  year. 

According  to  the  last  census,  Atlanta  had  approximately 
three  times  the  population  within  her  limits  as  did  Jacksonville. 
At  the  same  proportion,  poor  old  “dry”  Atlanta  (?)  should  have 
had,  for  her  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  27,000  arrests.  But 
Atlanta,  for  that  year,  had,  all  told,  for  all  causes,  only  16,707 
arrests. 

Death  Rate. — Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  a death  rate  of  18.9,  while  the 
death  rate  of  Jacksonville  is  20.3.  Generally  the  larger  the  city, 
the  higher  the  death  rate.  Neither  can  this  difference  be  charged 
to  the  higher  death  rate  among  the  negroes  as  Atlanta  has  about 
the  same  proportion  of  negroes  as  has  Jacksonville. 
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Area,  58,725  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  58,725  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,609,121.  Population  under  no-license,  2,609,121. 

Urban  Population,  538,650.  Rural  Population,  2,070,471. 

Density  of  population  per  square  mile 44.4 

Foreign-Born  Population  0.6  per  cent. 

All  counties  are  under  the  prohibitory  law. 

Names  and  Population  of  all  no-license  cities  of  5,000  or  more: 

Albany  8,190  Dalton  5,324  Marrietta  5,949 

Americus  8,063  Dublin  5,795  Newnan  5,548 

Athens  14,913  Elberton  6,483  Rome  12,099 

Atlanta  154,839  Fitzgerald  5,795  Savannah  65,064 

Augusta  41,040  Gainesville  ....  5,925  Thomasville  ...  6,727 

Brunswick  10,182  Griffin  7,478  Valdosta  7,656 

Columbus  20,554  La  Grange  ....  5,587  Waycross  14,485 

Cordele  5,883  Macon  40,665 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 1,513 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  830,180.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  555,794. 

Church  Communicants,  1,029,037. 

Since  state-wide  Prohibition  went  into  effect  in  Georgia  on 
January  1,  1908,  the  law  has  been  well  enforced  in  most  sections 
of  the  State.  In  the  larger  cities,  however,  there  has  been  more 
or  less  nullification.  In  most  of  these  cities  the  law  is  well 
enforced  so  far  as  the  sale  of  spirits  is  concerned,  but  many  of 
the  so-called  “near-beer”  establishments  continually  violate  the 
law  by  the  sale  of  real  beer. 

The  liquor  forces  have  made  a desperate  effort  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law  by  an  amendment  which  would 
make  the  sale  of  fermented  liquors  lawful,  while  continuing  the 
Prohibition  against  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  Thus-  far, 
however,  all  efforts  along  this  line  have  met  with  defeat  and 
Prohibition  still  stands. 

Georgia  suffers  from  the  interstate  shipment  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  condition  can  be  remedied  only  by  Congressional 
action. 

The  Prohibition  forces  have  succeeded  in  electing  another 
dry  legislature  for  the  next  two  years,  and  the  Prohibition  law 
will  not  be  repealed  during  that  time.  It  is  believed  that  another 
measure,  similar  to  the  Tippins  bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor,  will  be  passed  during  the  summer  session;  a bill  that 
will  abolish  the  near-beer  joints  and  the  abuse  of  the  locker  club 
privileges. 

Conditions  in  Georgia  are  not  what  many  wish  they  might 
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be,  but  they  are  so  much  better  than  under  the  former  regime 
that  the  questiqp  of  going  back  to  the  license  system  is  entirely 
out  of  the  reckoning. 

Atlanta. — Atlanta  has  had  the  opportunity  of  experimenting 
with  the  license  system  and  the  prohibition  system,  and  it  is 
not  merely  a surmise,  nor  the  advancement  of  an  opinion,  as  to 
the  good  results  of  closing  the  licensed  saloon,  as  the  following 
statement  from  the  police  records  for  the  last  five  years  will 
show: 


In  1907 
In  1908 


In  1907 
In  1908 

In  1907 
In  1908 


Total  Number  of  Arrests. 

24,882  In  1909  19,071  In  1911  16,707 

16,072  In  1910  18,166 

Arrests  for  Drunkenness. 

6,508  In  1909  3,711  In  1911  2,636 

2,650  In  1910  2,882 

Arrests  for  Disorderly  Conduct. 

12,265  In  1909  10,079  In  1911  ... 8,802 

8,890  In  1910  9,681 


The  year  1907  was  the  last  year  of  the  licensed  saloon;  the 
year  1908  was  the  first  year  of  prohibition,  during  the  first  half 
of  which  there  were  no  near  beer  saloons. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  prohibition  with  no  beer  joints 
or  breweries,  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  dropped  from  6.5  to  2.6 
practically  two  and  a half  times  less  under  prohibition  than  under 
the  license  system. 


Comparative  Arrests  for  Drunkenness. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

In  1900  Atlanta’s  population  was  89,872.  In  1910  its  popula- 
tion was  155,000.  In  1909  its  assessed  value  was  $54,500,000.  In 
1910  its  assessed  value  was  $120,479,698.  In  1900  it  had  140  miles 
of  electric  railway.  In  1910  it  had  200  miles.  In  1900  it  had  4,000 
telephones.  In  1910  it  had  21,000  telephones.  In  1900  its  postoffice 
receipts  were  $339,000.  In  1910  its  postoffice  receipts  were  $1,052,- 
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868.  In  1900  the  bank  clearings  were  $96,000,000.  In  1910  the 
bank  clearings  wer  $574,164,916.  In  1900  it  had  140  churches.  It 
now  has  185  churches.  In  1900  its  public  school  enrollment  was 
12,000.  It  is  now  21,500.  In  1900  it  had  invested  in  factories 
$15,391,178.  It  now  has  invested  in  factories  $32,000,000.  In  1900 
the  value  of  its  manufactured  products  was  $15,603,000.  The 
value  of  these  products  is  now  $42,000,000.  Wages  paid  in  1900 
were  $2,769,404.  In  1910  the  wages  paid  were  $6,500,000. 

The  bank  clearings  of  Atlanta  in  1907  (wet)  were  $254,965,- 
803.94.  In  1909  (dry)  the  bank  clearings  were  $406,049,539. 

The  ratio  of  increase  1909  over  1908  was  76.5  per  cent.  This 
was  higher  than  the  ratio  of  increase  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  except  Oklahoma  City,  where  it  was  77.7  per  cent. 

In  Augusta,  the  clearings  for  the  first  four  months  of  1909 
were  $30,845,977.81,  while  for  the  same  period  of  1908  the  clear- 
ings were  $27,782,358.95,  an  increase  over  1908  of  $3,063,618.86. 

In  Savannah  the  amount  of  clearings  for  first  four  months  of 
1908  was  $55,694,516.91.  First  four  months  of  1909  was  $63,896,- 
264.26,  an  increase  of  $8,201,747.35. 

The  clearings  in  Columbus  for  the  first  four  months  of  1908 
were  $5,977,778.72,  while  for  the  same  period  in  1909  they  were 
$6,213,576.29. 

Insanity  in  Georgia. — That  prohibition  decreases  insanity  is 
the  belief  of  Judge  John  R.  Wilkinson,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Judge 
Wilkinson  sits  in  all  cases  charging  insanity  and  his  opinion  is 
based  on  facts  which  have  come  under  his  observation.  By  way 
of  evidence  he  furnishes  figures  from  court  records  for  the  past 
few  years. 

In  1907,  the  last  year  of  the  open  saloon  in  Georgia,  104 
persons  were  adjudged  insane  in  Judge  Wilkinson’s  court.  Since 
that  time  a steady  decrease  has  been  maintained.  In  1908  there 
were  eighty-seven  cases  in  the  city  and  county.  The  following 
year  there  were  eighty,  and  1910  shows  about  the  same  number. 
In  other  words,  there  has  been  an  annual  decrease  of  about  16 
per  cent  since  prohibition  went  into  effect. 

Judge  Wilkinson  says  that  he  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
prohibition  is  responsible  for  the  change  in  conditions. 

Griffin. — Griffin  is  a town  of  about  7,000  inhabitants.  Georgia 
has  near  beer  saloons  and  the  city  or  town  fixes  the  license  for 
these  places.  During  the  year  1911,  Griffin  placed  a license  of 
$5,000  on  the  sale  of  near  beer  and,  strange  to  say,  one  dealer 
paid  that  enormous  sum  to  sell  the  stuff.  This  year  council  raised 
the  license  to  $8,000  and  it  was  paid  by  the  same  party. 
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Area,  83,354  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  52,554  Sq  Miles. 
Population,  325,594.  Population  under  no-license,  217,159. 

Urban  Population,  69,898.  Rural  Population,  255,696. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 3.9 

Foreign-Born  Population  15.2  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Bannock  . . 

..19,242 

Fremont  . 

. ...24,606 

Oneida  

.15,170 

Bear  Lake 

..  7,729 

Latah  . . . . 

...18,818 

Twin  Falls  . 

.13,543 

Bingham  . . 

..23,306 

Lincoln  . . 

...12,676 

Washington  . 

.11,101 

Bonneville  . 

, . new 

Nez  Perce 

..  .24,860 

Adams  

new 

Canyon  — 

. .25,323 

Clearwater 

..  new 

Cassia  

. . 7,197 

Lewis  .... 

Names  and  Population 

of  All  No- 

License  Citi 

es  of  5,000  or 

More. 

Lewiston  . . 

..  .6,043 

Pocatello 

9,110 

Twin  Falls  . , 

..5,258 

Population  Under  No-License,  67  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  33  per  cent. 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 776 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  91,120.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  76,168. 

Church  Communicants,  74,578. 

The  State  of  Idaho  has  a county  local  option  law  passed  in 
1909.  Under  this  law  twenty-six  county  local  option  elections 
have  been  held,  nineteen  of  which  gave  majorities  against  license, 
while  seven  resulted  in  no-license  victories  by  small  majorities. 
When  the  county  option  law  went  into  effect  in  Idaho  there  were 
700  saloons  in  the  State.  That  number  has  been  reduced  in  two 
years  by  more  than  500. 

Counting  the  last  elections  held  in  the  various  counties,  the 
wets  cast  29,604  votes,  while  the  drys  cast  41,703  votes,  giving  the 
drys  a majority  of  12,099.  Latah  county  is  dry  by  order  of  the 
county  commissioners.  The  estimated  strength  of  Latah  county 
for  the  drys  is  about  3,000,  giving  the  drys  a total  of  about 
15,099  majority  in  the  counties  that  have  voted,  including  Latah 
county. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a strong  search  and  seizure  law 
and  a number  of  other  anti-liquor  measures,  all  of  which  were 
vetoed  by  the  governor. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  enforcement  of  anti-liquor 
laws  of  Idaho  is  the  interstate  commerce  law,  whereby  brewers 
and  liquor  dealers  in  surrounding  States  are  permitted  to  ship 
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intoxicating  liquors  into  the  dry  counties  of  Idaho  under  Federal 
protection.  The  last  legislature  memorialized  Congress  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  the  present  interstate  commerce  act. 


“WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  IDAHO,  1909,  1911,  1913. 
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1909  1911  1913 

Results  of  Last  County  Elections. 


COUNTIES 

Dry 

Votes 

Cast 

Wet 

Votes 

Cast 

Majority 

Dry 

Majority 

Wet 

Ada 

4,477 

6,288 

1,811 

Bonner  

1,847 

2,092 

245 

Bannock  . 

2,832 

2,033 

799 

Bingham  

3,373 

1,043 

2,330 

Bear  Lake  

1,264 

217 

1,047 

Canyon  

5,529 

3,131 

2,398 

Cassia  

1,131 

325 

806 

Elmore  

631 

648 

17 

Fremont  

4,139 

618 

3,521 

Idaho  

1,793 

1,897 

104 

Lincoln  

1,774 

917 

857 

Lemhi  

391 

1,088 

697 

Twin  Falls  

2,850 

1,519 

1,339 

Washington  

1,868 

1,467 

401 

Nez  Perce  

2,419 

2,224 

195 

Kootenai  

3,417 

3,536 

119 

Oneida  

1,968 

561 

1,407 

Total  

| 41,703 

| 29,604 

| 12,099 

ILLINOIS 
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Area,  56,043  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  40,500  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  5,638,591.  Population  under  no-license,  1,900,000. 

Urban  Population,  3,476,929.  Rural  Population,  2,161,662. 


Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 100.6 

Foreign-Born  Population  20.1  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Brown  10,397 

Champaign  ..51,829 

Clark  23,517 

Clay  18,661 

Crawford  ....26,281 
Cumberland  .14,281 

Douglas  19,591 

Edgar  27,336 

Edwards  ....  10,049 
Ford  17,096 


Gallatin  14,628 

Green  22,363 

Hamilton  ....18,227 

Hardin  7,015 

Henderson  ...  9,724 

Johnson  14,331 

Lawrence  . . .22,661 

Morgan  34,420 

Moultrie  14,630 

Piatt  . 16,376 


Pike  28,622 

Pope 11,215 

Richland  15,970 

Saline  30,204 

Schuyler  ....14,852 

Scott  10,067 

Stark  10,098 

Union  21,856 

Wabash  14,913 

Wayne  25,697 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Champaign  ..12,421  Oak  Park  ...19,444  Urbana  .....  8,245 

Evanston  24,978  Paris  7,664  Zion  City  ...  4,789 

Jacksonville  .15,326  Rockford  — 45,401 

Population  Under  No-License,  33  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  67  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 21,296 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  1,409,648.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  1,002,687. 

Church  Communicants,  2,077,197. 

Illinois  is  under  local  option.  The  law  which  was  enacted  in 
1907,  provides  for  a vote  on  the  liquor  question  in  townships, 
villages  and  cities. 

In  the  local  option  elections  of  April,  1912,  the  most  remarkable 
victory  was  the  voting  of  Rockford  dry,  a city  of  50,000  people. 
Under  the  splendid  administration  of  Mayor  W.  W.  Bennett, 
Rockford  is  being  kept  dry.  No  liquor  man  ventures  the  state- 
ment that  “Prohibition  does  not  prohibit”  in  Rockford. 

The  fight  in  the  1913  legislature  will  be  for  county  option, 
residence  district  option  and  a law  enforcement  measure.  The 
primary  and  election  have  given  the  temperance  forces  sub- 
stantial gains.  While  the  vote  will  be  close,  the  prospects  are 
good.  If  these  measures  are  secured  they  will  put  out  of  busi- 
ness nearly  4,000  saloons  in  the  state. 
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The  principal  feature  of  the  year’s  work  in  Illinois  has  been 
the  building  up  of  a big  organization.  The  1912  campaign  has 
been  an  aggressive  one.  This  organization  now  consists  of 
about  15,000  committeemen,  reaching  every  county  and  nearly 
every  precinct,  and  there  are  enlisted  about  4,000  school  district 
captains.  These  are  the  minute  men  of  the  war.  A successful 
part  of  this  organization  is  seen  in  the  city  department  in 
Chicago.  Largely  as  a result  of  this  city  organization,  twice  as 
many  votes  for  county  option  will  be  secured  from  Chicago  as 
were  secured  two  years  ago. 

The  passage  of  three  new  laws  against  liquor  marked  an 
advance  in  temperance  legislation  in  Illinois  for  1911.  One  of 
these,  the  most  important,  prohibits  drinking  and  drunkenness  on 
railroad  trains  or  interurban  cars.  Another  establishes  a “dry” 
zone  around  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home  at  Quincy,  two-thirds 
of  a mile  in  radius.  The  third  prohibits  intoxicating  liquor  in  any 
form  or  quantity  to  be  sold,  used  or  given  away  in  any  State  park 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  addition  to  this  distinct  advance,  the 
liquor  interests  were  overwhelmingly  beaten  in  their  attempt  to 
repeal  the  township  local  option  law. 

ILLINOIS  RAILROADS  BAR  LIQUORS. 

There  are  twenty- five  railroads  in  Illinois  that  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  not  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  on  their  dining 
cars  or  any  other  part  of  their  equipment. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  official  letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  General  Managers’  Association: 

GENERAL  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO 
W.  A.  Garrett,  Chairman.  H.  Deeming,  Secretary 
603  Western  Union  Building. 

Chicago,  April  1,  1912. 

File  No.  596. 

Circular  No.  139. 

Dear  Mr.  Scrogin:  — 

On  this  date  the  following  lines  have  discontinued  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  with  meals  or  without  meals,  upon  passenger 
trains  in  the  State  of  Illinois: 

Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Ry;  Baltimore  & Ohio  Rail- 
road; Chicago  & Alton  Railroad;  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
R.  R.;  Chicago  & Northwestern  Ry.;  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.  R.;  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad;  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis & Louisville  Ry.;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Ry.; 
Chicago,  Peoria  & St.  Louis  Ry.;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific 
Ry.;  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  New  York  Central  Lines;  Min- 
neapolis & St.  Louis  R.  R.;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Ry.;  Mobile  & Ohio  Railroad;  Louisville  & Nashville  R. 
R.;  Pullman  Company;  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern 
Ry.;  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway;  Southern  Railway;  To- 
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ledo,  Peoria  & Western  Ry;.  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & Western  R.  R. ; 
Vandalia  Railroad;  Wabash  Railroad. 

The  above  comprises  all  interested  lines. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  A.  GARRETT, 

For  the  Presidents. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  barrels  of  beer  sold 
in  Chicago  for  the  first  six  months  of  1910,  1911  and  1912: 


1912 

Brls. 

1911 

Brls. 

1910 

Brls. 

January  

312,422 

248,883 

329,200 

February  

341,658 

338,147 

312,325 

March  

361,875 

440,125 

435,320 

April  

434,112 

405,150 

431,485 

May  

518,670 

584,300 

438,407 

June  

511,140 

638,115 

577,272 

Totals  

2,480,077 

2,754,720 

2,547,984 

The  sales  of  beer  in  the  first  six  months  of  1912  show  a de- 
crease of  274,643  barrels  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1911. 


CHICAGO’S  LIQUOR  LEDGER. 

According  to  official  city  reports  for  1910  there  was  received 
from  saloon  licenses,  taxes  on  breweries  and  distilleries,  bar- 
room permits  and  special  taxes  on  liquors  of  every  character, 
a total  of  $6,941,053.82.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  becomes  of 
this  large  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  liquor  traffic  of  Chicago 
into  the  city’s  treasury  each  year.  A few  items  from  the  city 
treasurer’s  record  of  expenditures  for  1910  may  help  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  liquor  tax: 

Police  department  

Municipal  courts  

Houses  of  correction  

Prosecuting  attorney  

Health  department  expenses 
Total  


In  other  words,  the  vast  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  by  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  privilege  of  debauching  the 
city’s  citizenship  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  actual  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  city  which  are  made  necessary  largely  by  the 
existence  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  above  items  are  only  a few 
of  the  many  for  which  the  Chicago  saloons  are  chargeable  in 
the  main. 

Cook  county  has  over  7,400  saloons,  7,152  of  which  are  located 
in  Chicago.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
number  of  dependents,  defectives  and  delinquents  produced  by 
Cook  county  and  cared  for  in  the  State  and  county  institutions. 
The  following  statistics  speak  for  themselves: 


$5,771,165.48 
740,339.14 
306,324.77 
52,238.32 
560.533.04 
| $7,430,600.75 
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In  State  insane  asylums 

In  Cook  County  Insane  asylum 


3,633 

1,897 


Total  number  of  Cook  county  insane 

In  State  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded 

In  St.  Charles  State  School  for  Boys 

In  Training  School  for  Girls,  at  Geneva 

In  other  State  charitable  institutions.... 

In  John  Worthy  School  for  Boys,  at  Chicago 

In  Cook  county  jail,  June  30,  1909 

In  Cook  county  almshouse  


5,530 

427 

151 

148 

431 

112 

401 

1,986 


Total  number  of  Cook  county  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent 

population  as  recorded  in  report  of  public  charities 

In  private  charitable  institutions  in  Cook  county,  as  listed  in  official 

report  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Illinois 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  latest  reports  of  institutions 
named : 

dumber  from  Cook  county: 

In  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet 

In  Illinois  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac 

In  House  of  Correction,  Chicago  (daily  average) 

In  Cook  County  Hospital  (daily  average) 

In  Detention  Hospital  (daily  average) 

In  Juvenile  Detention  Home  (daily  average) 


9,186 

5,773 


1,047 

171 

700 

1,450 

31 

61 


Total  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  population  of  Cook 

county,  as  listed  in  official  State  reports 

Summary 

From  Cook  county  in  State  institutions 

In  Cook  county  public  institutions 

In  Cook  county  private  charitable  institutions 


18,419 

6,008 

6,638 

5,773 


Total  

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  “Daily  News  Almanac” 
for  1911: 

Chicago  House  of  Correction,  prisoners  received,  1909 

Total  number  of  children  brought  before  juvenile  court 

Of  this  number  there  were  sent  to  institutions 

Placed  on  probation  

Number  of  persons  in  families  given  poor  relief,  1909 

Insane  cases  disposed  of 

Admitted  to  Cook  County  Hospital 

Arrested  by  Chicago  police,  1909  

Other  Official  Figures: 

Committed  to  Cook  county  jail,  1910 

Of  this  number,  5,758  were  men,  1,163  boys,  and  709  women. 
Number  of  inquests  held  by  Cook  county  coroner,  1910 


18,419 


12,555 

3,345 

1,686 

1,344 

42,422 

1,809 

31,826 

66,695 

7,630 

4,895 


MURDERS. — Cook  county,  in  which  the  city  of  Chicago  is 
located,  had  523  suicides  and  221  murders  in  1911.  In  the  last 
four  years  there  have  been  772  murders  in  the  county,  an  average 
of  193  per  year.  While  Cook  county  had  221  murders  in  1911, 
London,  with  a population  three  times  as  great  as  Chicago,  had 
but  thirty-three.  If  Chicago  had  the  population  of  London  to 
maintain  its  percentage  it  would  have  had  663  murders  in  1911 
as  against  thirty- three  in  London. 

REVENUE. — Arthur  Burrage  Farwell,  head  of  the  Chicago 
Law  and  Order  League,  speaking  of  the  revenue  secured  from  the 
taxation  of  saloons  in  Chicago,  says: 
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The  claim  is  made  that  the  cities  and  towns  must  have  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  licenses;  the  city  of  Chicago  secures  a revenue  of  about  $8,000,000  a 
year  for  the  license  of  intoxicating  liquor,  for  saloons,  special  bar  permits,  etc. 
About  two  years  ago  Frank  Collord,  who  formerly  kept  a saloon  in  Danville, 
took  the  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Cole,  who  was  employed  by  the  liquor 
dealers,  and  knowing  the  profits  of  the  business,  he  figured  that  $140,000,000 
a year  was  spent  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  intoxicating  liquor.  That  included 
money  paid  for  rents,  for  the  liquor,  the  license,  the  profits  on  the  business, 
etc.,  but  the  public  paid  about  $140,000,000  a year.  What  would  a business 
man  think  of  spending  $140,000,000  to  receive  $8,000,000?  In  addition  to 
this,  if  we  could  figure  the  loss  to  the  State,  taking  into  account  the  crime, 
delinquency,  poverty,  disease  and  vice  caused  by  intoxicating  liquor,  we  would 
probably  find  that  that  indirect  expense  was  more  than  the  total  amount 
received  from  licenses,  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State. 

DESTITUTION. — The  report  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago for  1912  shows  a list  of  1,240  cases  caused  by  intemperance. 
It  also  lists  1,361  cases  of  tuberculosis,  4,150  of  acute  illness,  751 
deaths,  188  industrial  accidents,  1,613  cases  of  desertion,  3,018  of 
widowhood. 

If  each  of  these  cases  were  analyzed,  it  would  unquestionably 
be  found  that  a very  large  proportion  of  them  were  traceable  to 
alcohol  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

VICE. — The  report  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission  presents 
some  alarming  statistics  on  the  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to 
vice  in  that  metropolis.  The  first  chapter  of  this  report  gives  the 
most  sordid  details  of  vice  and  disease  probably  ever  published. 
No  wonder  the  inmates  nearly  all  use  cocaine  and  morphine.  The 
merciless  extortion  practiced  by  the  owners  of  these  places  upon 
the  inmates,  mostly  helpless  young  girls,  is  set  forth  in  detail. 
But  the  greatest  single  supporter  of  this  iniquity  is  drink. 

The  report  declares  that  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  beer  and 
other  liquors  are  very  large.  It  says: 

Madams  of  houses  and  flats  testify  that  the  privilege  to  sell  liquor  in 
connection  with  the  business  is  a valuable  asset,  and,  if  deprived  of  it,  their 
business  as  a whole  would  suffer.  In  many  of  the  houses  the  inmates  spend 
practically  all  of  their  time  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening  in  persuading 
visitors  to  buy  drink. 

The  police  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  vice  resorts 
has  made  a decided  change  in  conditions. 

One  madame  told  the  investigator  that  she  paid  $500  rent 
when  she  was  allowed  to  sell  liquor.  Now,  since  it  is  prohibited, 
she  only  pays  $250.  Another  testified  that  business  had  decreased, 
since  the  prohibition  order,  $2,000  per  month,  and  that  the  girls 
were  each  losing  from  $25  to  $45  per  week  on  commissions. 

A large  number  of  the  Chicago  saloons  and  wine  rooms  are 
mere  recruiting  stations  and  headquarters  for  the  vice  districts 
of  the  city.  The  vice  commission’s  investigation  covered  445 
saloons.  w I 

In  236  of  these,  the  investigator  was  solicited  and  928  prosti- 
tutes were  counted  in  them. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  profits  made,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  following  facts: 
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The  usual  price  for  a pint  bottle  of  beer  (in  rear  room  of 
saloon)  is  twenty-five  cents. 

The  percentage  of  gross  profit  to  the  saloonkeeper  is  178  per 
cent,  the  commission  being  included  in  the  cost.  When  sold  in 
rooms  upstairs,  the  prices  are  doubled,  and  the  percentage  of  gross 
profit  is  250  per  cent. 

Counterfeit  mixed  drinks  for  the  women,  Manhattan  and 
other  cocktails,  consisting  of  colored  water  and  cherry,  sell  for 
twenty- five  cents.  The  percentage  of  gross  profit  on  these  is  over 
300  per  cent,  and  much  greater  when  sold  upstairs. 

The  average  number  of  girls  found  in  the  236  saloons  where 
the  investigator  was  solicited  was  approximately  five. 

On  the  basis  of  only  200  per  cent  profit,  which  eliminates 
practically  everything  from  the  question  except  beer,  the  daily 
net  profit  from  five  girls  earning  $3  per  day  on  a 20  per  cent 
commission  would  be  $50,  or  $18,250  per  year. 

Assuming  that  the  236  disorderly  saloons  mentioned  employed 
five  girls  each,  the  aggregate  profits  on  the  above  basis  would 
be  $4,307,000. 

The  following  summary  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  report 
of  the  commission  is  of  interest: 

1.  Some  of  these  disorderly  saloons  are  under  the  control  or  favor  of 
certain  brewing  companies. 

2.  The  facts  show  that  a certain  brewing  company  is  endeavoring  to 
buy  the  licenses  of  saloons  in  the  restricted  district  of  South  Chicago  at  a 
premium. 

3.  The  president  of  the  Brewers’  Exchange  declares  this  organization  is 
opposed  to  saloons  where  prostitutes  are  allowed  to  frequent. 

4.  Brewers  furnish  beer  for  saloons  which  are  disorderly. 

5.  Saloonkeepers  have  a regular  system  of  advertising  their  places,  by 
use  of  cards  and  special  entertainments. 

6.  Some  disorderly  saloons  employ  “lookouts”  to  stand  in  front  and 
“tip  off”  the  approach  of  police.  They  use  electric  buzzers  and  hand  signals. 

7.  Proprietors,  bartenders,  waiters  and  entertainers  in  certain  saloons 
are  willing  to  aid  in  securing  women  for  houses  of  prostitution. 

8.  These  disreputable  saloons  are  frequented  by  panderers,  cadets  and 
other  dissolute  and  vicious  men. 

9.  Immoral  and  disgusting  entertainments  are  given  on  a stage  in  the 
rear  rooms  of  certain  disorderly  saloons. 

10.  Professional  escorts  are  hired  by  keepers  of  disorderly  saloons  to  sit 
with  prostitutes  in  the  rear  rooms  to  evade  the  police  rules. 

11.  Intoxicated  men  in  rear  rooms  are  often  robbed  by  the  women. 

12.  Degenerate  men  frequent  the  rear  rooms.  Some  are  female  im- 
personators who  solicit  for  drinks  and  endeavor  to  induce  customers  to  indulge 
in  pervert  practices. 

13.  Some  saloons  frequented  Dy  prostitutes  are  in  the  same  building 
in  which  dances  are  given  by  so-called  pleasure  clubs.  Frequently  the  man- 
agers of  these  dance  halls  are  the  proprietors  of  the  saloons. 

14.  Children  are  allowed  to  peddle  gum  and  papers  in  certain  disorderly 
saloons. 

15.  The  sale  of  beer  in  the  rear  room  when  drunk  in  company  with  a 
prostitute  returns  a margin  of  profit  of  nearly  180  per  cent  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  saloon. 

16.  The  sale  of  counterfeit  drinks  which  are  given  prostitutes  who  are 
drinking  with  men  in  the  rear  room  returns  a margin  of  profit  of  over  350 
per  cent,  when  the  drink  is  a champagne  cocktail,  and  a profit  of  over  300 
per  cent  when  the  drink  is  a Manhattan  cocktail. 
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17.  The  margin  of  profit  on  beer  when  sold  to  occupants  of  assignation 
rooms  over  the  saloon  is  360  per  cent. 

18.  As  a result  of  the  practice  of  using  prostitutes  as  agents  to  sell 
liquor,  the  profits  are  so  large  as  to  be  a source  of  constant  temptation  to 
the  police  and  others  in  authority. 

19.  The  rule  regarding  midnight  closing  is  constantly  violated  in  these 
disorderly  saloons. 

20.  Certain  police  officers  do  not  report  all  saloons  where  immoral  and 
dissolute  persons  congregate. 

21.  Officers  on  the  beat  and  plain  clothes  men  do  not  enforce  the  rule 
regarding  soliciting  in  rear  rooms,  keeping  open  after  one  a.  m.,  etc. 

22.  Certain  police  officers  are  on  friendly  terms  with  “cadets”  and 
waiters  who  have  women  soliciting  on  the  street,  in  the  same  saloon  or  some 
other  in  the  vicinity. 

23.  Police  officers  in  uniform  and  plain  clothes  men  frequent  disorderly 
saloons  and  drink  at  the  bar  and  in  rooms  connected  with  the  saloons  while 
on  duty.  They  have  been  seen  in  saloons  after  one  a.  m. 

24.  Proprietors  of  disorderly  saloons  have  a regular  system  of  securing 
women  to  solicit  men  to  buy  drinks  in  the  rear  rooms,  and  that  these  women 
are  often  tempted  to  take  up  a life  of  professional  prostitution,  if  they  are 
not  doing  so  already. 

25.  Professional  prostitutes  are  to  all  intent  and  purposes  used  as  adjuncts 
to  the  business  of  selling  liquor  in  the  rear  rooms,  in  connection  with  their 
immoral  trade. 

26.  Certain  saloons  are  in  reality  houses  of  prostitution,  for  the  women 
actually  live  in  rooms  upstairs,  and  soliciflkin  the  rear  rooms  for  upstairs 
trade.  They  pay  a certain  amount  each  week  for  board  and  room,  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  saloon. 

27.  Young  working  girls,  who  are  now  semi-professional  prostitutes,  are 
admitted  to  rear  rooms  of  certain  disorderly  saloons. 

28.  In  certain  saloons  prostitutes  actually  expose  parts  of  their  naked 
body  and  use  vulgar  and  obscene  language. 

29.  In  some  saloons  the  prostitutes  actually  use  the  same  toilet  with  the 
men. 

30.  Prostitutes  stand  in  doorway  leading  to  rear  rooms  in  certain  dis- 
orderly saloons  and  solicit  at  the  bar. 

31.  Certain  keepers  of  disorderly  saloons  offer  protection  to  prostitutes 
who  solicit  in  their  rear  rooms.  This  consists  of  paying  fines  and  bailing  out 
the  offenders  who  are  apprehended  by  the  police. 

32.  Efforts  are  being  made,  especially  on  the  North  Side,  to' again  create 
wine  rooms  or  booths  enclosed  by  curtains  in  the  rear  rooms. 

33.  Some  disorderly  saloons  are  within  a short  distance  of  public  school 
buildings,  and  it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  secure  the  revocation  of  the 
licenses  or  persuade  the  proprietors  to  move. 

OTHER  ILLINOIS  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Rockford. — The  following  table  shows  the  record  of  arrests  in 
the  city  of  Rockford  for  the  dry  period,  May  7,  1908,  to  May  7, 
1910;  for  the  wet  period,  May  7,  1910,  to  May  2,  1912,  and  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May  during  the  past  three  years.  The  show- 
ing is  as  follows: 

“Dry”  Period. 

(May  7,  1908,  to  May  7,  1910.) 

Total  arrests  2,681  For  disorderly  conduct...  581 

For  drunkenness  455  For  drunk  and  disorderly.  137 

“Wet”  Period. 

(May  7,  1910,  to  May  2,  1912.) 

Total  arrests  5,122  For  disorderly  conduct....  750 

For  drunkenness  1,552  For  drunk  and  disorderly.  424 
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April  and  May  Arrests  for  Drunkenness  and 
Drunk  and  Disorderly. 


April,  1910 

(dry) 

18 

May, 

1911 

(wet) 

67 

May,  1910 

(wet) 

86 

April, 

1912 

(wet) 

140 

April,  1911 

(wet) 

81 

May, 

1912 

(dry) 

49 

Rockford,  of  course,  suffers  somewhat  from  the  proximity  of 
“wet”  territory. 

Champaign  and  Urbana. — The  University  of  Illinois  is  located 
in  these  two  cities.  In  1907  it  had  a total  enrollment  of  between 
2,500  and  2,600  students.  It  now  boasts  of  fully  4,000.  Do  you 
know  what  this  means?  It  means  more  than  growth.  It  mean’s 
a parent’s  confidence  gained.  You  would  not  send  your  boy  or 
girl  to  a saloon  town  for  an  education  if  you  could  avoid  it.  And 
neither  would  hundreds  of  other  parents — until  the  stigma  of 
liquor  were  removed.  The  great  State  University  has  had  a real 
growth  since  these  cities  voted  “dry.” 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  no-license  policy,  and  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana  have  had  five  years  of  freedom  from  the  curse 
of  open  saloons,  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  as  high  as  150 
students  in  one  saloon  alone,  in  various  states  of  intoxication! 

Nor  is  the  record  of  the  Champaign  public  schools  less  re- 
markable than  that  of  the  university.  In  1907-8  they  had  an  en- 
rollment of  1,575.  Now  they  boast  2,000 — a clear  gain  of  27  per 
cent!  Superintendent  of  Schools  W.  W.  Ernest  says  that  this 
gain  would  never  have  been  possible  during  a “wet”  regime.  He 
should  know. 

Again — The  Champaign  high  school  boasts  of  a little  over  20 
per  cent  of  this  total  enrollment.  And  when  you  consider  that 
but  a comparatively  small  percentage  of  grade  school  graduates 
ever  enter  high  school,  this  record  looms  up  in  a vast  way.  In- 
deed, the  average  high  school  enrollment  is  only  from  6 to  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  school  attendance.  The  year  1910  saw  two  new 
grade  schools  opened,  and  now  a new  high  school  is  about  to  be 
voted  on.  The  site  selected  is  valued  at  $25,000. 

The  school  attendance  at  Urbana  has  also  been  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  five  years,  close  to  175  new  pupils  having 
been  added.  Think  this  over.  An  impoverished  people  never 
spend  much  on  education.  They  are  too  busy  trying  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  But  there  is  no  wolf  in  Champaign  county. 
Instead  the  traveler  may  see  broad  farm  lands  averaging  $200 
an  acre,  countless  church  spires  and  a prosperous  and  happy 
people.  That  is  the  story  of  five  years  of  surcease  from  the 
blighting  curse  of  liquor. 

Business  has  boomed  in  the  last  half  decade  as  never  before. 
Bank  clearings  are  greater  than  ever,  while  new  buildings  are 
going  up  everywhere.  Four  great  factories  have  located  in 
Champaign  county  in  the  last  three  years  alone.  These  have  a 
total  output  of  $825,000  annually,  with  a payroll  of  over  $200,000, 
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and  give  employment  to  350  men  and  women.  And  remember 
that  these  four  concerns  voluntarily  chose  a community  already 
“dry.” 

A canvass  of  the  business  men  of  Urbana  shows  that  of 
sixty- seven  interviewed,  fifty- six  declared  against  the  return  of 
the  saloon,  ten  were  non-committal,  and  but  one  said  he  favored 
saloons.  An  investigation  of  the  financial  institutions  of  Urbana, 
St.  Paris  and  Mechanicsburg  shows  that  the  individual  deposits 
of  the  banks  and  building  loan  companies  are  greater  by  $771,562 
in  Urbana  than  the  last  year  with  saloons,  while  in  Mechanics- 
burg the  gain  is  $138,202  and  in  St.  Paris  $67,088,  a total  gain  in 
these  three  towns  of  $1,341,597. 

Galesburg. — Galesburg  has  some  interesting  figures  to  show 
to  the  man  who  wants  to  know.  After  thirty- five  years  of  sa- 
loons a “wet”  city  government  going  out  of  office,  turned  over  to 
the  newly  elected  “drys,”  a city  treasury  that  not  only  was  de- 
pleted, but  that  showed  a deficit  of  $56,000.  Nor  was  this  the 
most  embarrassing  condition  the  new  regime  had  to  face.  They 
found  the  city  had  no  credit  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Galesburg 
banks  without  exception  refused  to  loan  the  city  a cent. 

After  four  years  under  the  “dry”  regime  without  the  use  of 
the  $30,000  license  money,  the  city  was  free  from  debt,  had  firmly 
established  its  credit,  and  had  a treasury  showing  a substantial 
balance. 

The  tax  levy  was  also  greatly  decreased,  as  the  following 
will  show:  In  the  “wet”  years  of  1906-7  and  1907-8  the  levy  was 

$185,847  and  $178,346  respectively.  In  the  dry  years  of  1908-9 
and  1909-10  the  tax  collector’s  books  showed  but  $135,238.39  and 
$151,868. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrests  in  Galesburg  for  the 
last  two  “wet”  years: 


April  1,  1906,  to  March  31,  ‘ 

1907. 

April  1,  1907,  to  March  31, 

1908. 

Drunkenness  

1,113 

Drunkenness  

Disorderly  conduct  (al- 

Disorderly conduct  

99 

most  always  result  of 

Fighting  

.8 

drink)  

79 

Assault  

3 

Fighting  

12 

Burglary,  larceny  and 

Assault  

18 

robbery  

38 

Burglary,  robbery  and 

Gambling  

19 

larceny  

33 

Miscellaneous  

Gambling  

31 

Total 

1,668 

Miscellaneous  

446 

Total  

1,732 

The  next  table  shows  the  arrests  for  the  first  two  “dry”  years: 
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April  1,  1908,  to  March  31,  1909.  April  1,  1909,  to  March  31,  1910. 


Arrests  for  drunkenness. . 

347 

Arrests  for  drunkenness.. 

274 

Disorderly  conduct  

39 

Disorderly  conduct  

Fighting  

14 

Fighting  

4 

Assault  

8 

Assault  

13 

Burglary,  larceny  and 
robbery  

19 

Burglary,  larceny  and 
robbery  

21 

Gambling  

8 

Gambling  

50 

Miscellaneous  

241 

Miscellaneous  

170 

Total  | 

[ 676  ||  Total  

660 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  four  loan 
associations  in  Galesburg  for  the  four  years  under  no-license: 


Receipts. 


Loans  in  Force. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


$ 937,399 

1908  

$1,590,675 

1,177,290 

1909  

1,885,750 

1,250,240 

1910  

2,168,700 

1,377,531 

1911  

2,406,300 

Gain  over  50  per  cent.  Gain  over  51  per  cent. 


Assets. 


Deposits — Paid  in  by  Members. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


$1,687,058 

1908  | 

$ 538,919 

2,016,565 

1909  | 

621,262 

2,311,136 

1910  

708,098 

2,604,388 

1911  | 

780,172 

Gain  over  54  per  cent.  Gain  over  49  per  cent. 


The  above  tables  show  a steady  gain  in  every  item  for  every 
year  during  the  last  four  years. 

Another  item  of  interest  in  the  loan  association  business, 
which  is  a good  indicator  of  a good,  healthy  business,  is  the 
prompt  payment  of  interest  by  borrowers.  In  1908  for  every 
dollar  of  arrears  of  interest  in  the  assets  of  these  associations 


there  was  $1,467,  and  at  the  end  of  1911  there  was  $1,961,  for  every 
dollar  of  arrears.  This  shows  that  while  the  loans  in  force  were 


increased  over  51  per  cent,  the  arrears,  or  non-payment  of  in- 
terest, had  decreased  over  25  per  cent. 

Barrington. — The  village  finances  have  not  suffered  by  the 
loss  of  the  license  money  for  the  past  four  years,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures: 


Expenditures  On  Streets  and  Sidewalks. 


1907  last,  “wet”  year  ($2,000  saloon  license  money) $1,925.65 

1911  (eleven  months)  (no  saloons,  no  license  money) 3,576.97 

Cost  of  Lighting  Streets. 

1907  last,  “wet”  year. . .$  872,85  1911  $1,782.50 


That  these  increased  expenditures  have  not  resulted  in  the 
depletion  of  the  general  fund,  or  brought  the  village  to  bank- 
ruptcy, as  predicted  in  1908  by  the  liquor  fellows,  is  shown  by  the 
following  comparison: 
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General  fund  April  1,  1908 $1,778.07 

General  fund  April  1,  1912 1,940.28 


In  1908  the  village  owed  $7,500. 

In  1912  the  village  is  out  of  debt. 

In  conclusion,  what  about  taxes?  Compare  them  with  the 
neighboring  village  of  Palatine,  which  has  $3,000  per  year  saloon 
license  money.  Here  are  the  figures: 


Palatine,  tax  paid  1912  on  each  $100  valuation $1.80 

Barrington,  tax  paid  1912  on  each  $100  valuation 1.73 


East  St.  Louis. — The  city  of  East  St.  Louis  has  a population 
of  nearly  60,000.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  saloon -infested  cities  in  the 
country.  If  the  saloon  business  is  good  for  a town,  East  St.  Louis 
should  be  in  excellent  shape.  That  city  has  314  saloons,  or  one  to 
about  every  190  of  the  population.  Aside  from  these  saloons, 
East  St.  Louis  has  thirteen  wholesale  liquor  houses.  That  city 
collects  in  liquor  license  $177,246  a year,  but  this  evidently  does 
not  help  the  city  financially,  as  it  has  a net  indebtedness  of 
$1,471,793,  and  it  costs  $32  per  capita  to  run  the  town. 

Waukegan. — The  council  in  Waukegan  extended  the  city 
limits  far  enough  to  take  in  eight  saloons  which  were  located 
near  a large  factory  plant,  receiving  therefrom  license  fees  of 
$4,000.  As  soon  as  the  saloons  were  safely  corralled,  the  council 
immediately  employed  six  policemen,  three  by  night  and  three  by 
day,  to  protect  the  new  territory,  at  $700  each,  or  $4,200. 

Carbondale. — The  tax  rate  in  Carbondale  for  five  years  is 
shown  by  the  following: 


All  Purposes 

City 

1905  (ten  saloons) 

9 per  cent 
9.8  per  cent 

6.5  per  cent 
6 per  cent 
6 per  cent 

3 per  cent 
3 per  cent 

1.9  per  cent 
1.6  per  cent 
1.6  per  cent 

1907  (ten  saloons)  

1909  (one  year  after  saloons  were 
abolished)  

1910  (no  saloons) 

1911  (no  saloons) 

Quincy. — There  is  a home  for  old  soldiers  at  Quincy.  The 
1911  legislature  enacted  a law  that  no  saloon  could  be  operated 
within  two-thirds  of  a mile  of  this  soldier’s  home.  According 
to  the  official  records  of  the  soldiers’  home  at  Quincy  there  were 
831  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  the  provost  court  for  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year  1910.  This  was  before  the  new  law  went 
into  effect  and  when  saloons  infested  the  entrances  to  the  home. 
The  last  six  months  of  1911,  with  saloons  removed  outside  the 
two-thirds  of  a mile  zone,  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  totaled 
only  319,  a decrease  of  61.62  per  cent. 

Charleston. — Charleston  has  been  “dry”  for  four  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  First  National  Bank’s  published  statement  it  has 
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deposits  amounting-  to  $443,472.  Deposits  one  year  ago  totaled 
$364,213,  which  show  a gain  in  the  past  year  of  $79,259. 

Other  Cities. — The  following  gives  a most  striking  compari- 
son of  the  tax  rate  in  license  towns  and  no-license  towns: 


Tax 
Rate 
for  City 
Pur- 
poses 

License 

Money 

Tax 

Rate 
for  City 
Pur- 
poses 

License 

Money 

Streator  

Joliet  

Decatur  

Moline  

Peoria  

$6.05i/2 

5.59 

5.06 

4.36 

4.25 

$ 32,000 

138.000 

57.000 

63.000 

180.000 

Rock  Island.... 

Rockford  

Jacksonville  . . . 
Galesburg  

4.01 

3.896 

3.87 

3.74 

58,800 

54,000 

“Dry” 

“Dry” 

TAXATION  AND  THE  FARMER. 


Why  the  farmer  should  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  liquor 
question  when  it  has  to  do  with  the  county  towns  and  cities  is 
shown  by  the  following  tax  table: 


COUNTY 

Assessed 

Valuation 

Percentage  of 
County  Tax 
Paid  by 
Farmer 

Out  of  Every 
$1,000  Tax 
Caused  by 
Saloons  the 
Farmer  Pays 

Farm 

Lands 

Town 

and 

City 

Lots 

Pulaski  

1,069,845 

530,058 

67 

$670 

Putnam  

1,986,651 

240,488 

89 

890 

Randolph  

3,198,498 

1,129,040 

74 

740 

Richland  

2,408,034 

657,400 

79 

790 

Rock  Island  

4,397,803 

7,945,246 

34 

340 

Saline  

2,439,943 

826,988 

75 

750 

Sangamon  

15,211,116 

12,517,810 

55 

550 

Schuyler  

3,472,479 

408,327 

89 

890 

Scott  

2,886,734 

441,918 

87 

870 

Shelby  

7,956,316 

1,259,040 

86 

860 

Stark  

3,964,214 

625,061 

86 

860 

St.  Clair  

| 10,772,510 

11,402,954 

49 

490 

Stephenson  

7,186,729 

3,249,693 

69 

690 

Tazewell  

9,250,660 

2,625,063 

78 

780 

Union  

1,944,872 

523,027 

79 

790 

Vermillion  

16,295,265 

7,178,283 

69 

690 

Wabash 

2,129,150 

896,873 

70 

700 

Warren 

8,145,505 

1 1,667,540 

83 

830 

Washington  

2,814,919 

340,271 

89 

890 

Wayne  

4,473,922 

375,122 

92 

920 

White 

3,249,698 

632,839 

84 

840 

Whiteside  

8,097,837 

3,101,562 

72 

720 

Will  

12,835,444 

7,359,545 

62 

620 

Williamson  

4,309,477 

2,109,711 

67 

670 

Winnebago  

7,545,100 

11,152,611 

40 

400 

Woodford  

8,615,751 

1,002,399 

90 

900 
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LIQUOR  AND  LABOR  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  United  States  census  for  1910  produces  figures  showing 
the  relative  importance  of  some  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
cities  of  Illinois  based  on  the  value  of  manufactured  products  and 
the  average  number  of  wage  earners  employed.  Known  the  chief 
manufactured  product  of  these  cities  and  the  value  of  this  in- 
dustry to  the  wage  earner  is  very  easily  determined.  These 
figures  furnish  reliable  information  on  the  real  worth  of  the 
liquor  business  as  an  employer  of  labor  in  Illinois  cities: 


Cities  Compared. 


CITIES 

Av.  No.  of 
Wage 
Earners 

Value  of 
Products 

CITIES 

Av.  No.  of 
Wage 
Earners 

Value  of 
Products 

Peoria  

Rockford  

Elgin  

Aurora  

5,981 

9,309 

6.094 

5.095 

$63,061,155 

22,265,740 

11,119,670 

10,954,175 

Chicago  Hts. . . | 
Bloomington  .. 

Canton  j 

1 Galesburg  . . . . | 

3,953 

2,077 

1,262 

1,465 

$10,839,268 

4,867,930 

2,941,626 

2,919,091 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  pro- 
duction per  man  was: 


Peoria  1 

1 $6,774 
i 2,392 

Chicago  Hts 1 

1 2,742 

1 2,343 

Rockford  

Bloomington  | 

Elgin  1 

1 1,823 

Canton  | 

1 2,331 

Aurora  | 

1 1,953 

j Galesburg  ] 

f 1,998 

Making  an  average  per  man 

outside  of  Peoria  of  $2,226. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  principal  production  in  Peoria  is 
whisky.  It  is  the  distilling  center  of  the  United  States,  manufac- 
turing about  one- fifth  of  the  entire  production  of  the  country. 
If  the  output  of  manufactured  wares  in  Peoria  had  been  legiti- 
mate merchandise,  the  value  of  production,  based  on  the  average 
of  the  seven  leading  manufacturing  cities  above  noted,  would 
have  given  employment  to  28,329  men  as  compared  with  5,981. 
A considerable  number  of  the  5,981  men  employed  in  Peoria  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  legitimate  merchandise,  so  that  the 
estimate  of  28,329  is  conservative  rather  than  overestimated. 

Another  interesting  comparison  is  that  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  manufactured  products  in  Peoria  between  1904  and  1909 
was  4.4  per  cent,  while  in  Rockford  the  increase  was  45.6  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  in  Rockford  was  28.6 
per  cent. 


COMPARATIVE  RELATION  BETWEEN  WAGES  AND  IN- 
VESTED CAPITAL  IN  LIQUOR  MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  by  John  F.  Cunneen,  show 
something  of  the  consideration  labor  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
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liquor  traffic.  The  table  is  CQmpiled  from  the  figures  of  the 
Special  Census  Report  on  Manufacturers,  Part  1,  1905,  page  483: 


ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIES. 


INDUSTRY 

Capital 

Wage 

Earners 

Wages 

Food  and  kindred  products  .*.... 

Textiles  ,,lttttt 

$149,855,373 

43,026,970 

178,442,578 

49,401,251 

20,040,547 

51,234,653 

139,731,440 

35,524,334 

60,366,086 

9,102,432 

43,484,338 

2,337,877 

132,862,295 

59,934,625 

49,204 

40,376 

72,299 

35,621 

9,995 

29,643 

11,931 

18,293 

19,500 

7,471 

35,605 

518 

42,905 

6,075 

$25,436,322 

18,169,835 

43,449,817 

18,170,918 

4,750,261 

17,232,438 

6,363,338 

10,771,542 

10,913,685 

3,738,328 

22,254,769 

295,654 

22,587,865 

4,270,696 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products 

Lumber  and  its  manufacture 

Leather  and  its  finished  product 

Paper  and  printing  

Chemicals  and  allied  products... 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products 

Metals  and  metal  products,  other  than  iron 
and  steel  

Tobacco  

Vehicles  for  land  transportation 

Ship  building  

Miscellaneous  industries  

Liquor  and  beverages  

According  to  above  figures,  it  takes  $9,865  of  capital  to  keep 
one  wage  earner  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors.  If 
the  capital  employed  in  industrial  manufacture  was  to  be  turned 
into  the  manufacture  of  liquors,  the  following  number  of  wage 
earners  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment: 


INDUSTRY 

Number 

Employed 

Number 

Thrown 

Out 

Food  and  kindred  products 

49,204 
. 40,376 
72,299 
35,621 
9,995 
29,643 
11,931 
18,293 
19,500 
7,471 
35,605 
518 
42,905 

34.014 

36.015 
54,160 
30,614 

7,964 

24,450 

Textiles  

Iron,  steel  and  their  products 

Lumber  and  its  manufacture 

Leather  and  its  finished  products 

Paper  and  printing 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products 

14,692 

13,381 

6,549 

31,198 

282 

29,437 

Metal  and  metal  products  other  than  iron  and  steel.... 
Tobacco  

Vehicles  for  land  transportation 

Ship  building  

Miscellaneous  industries  

| | 282,756 


In  only  one  industry  (chemicals  and  allied  products)  would 
there  be  more  wage  earners  employed. 

EDUCATION  AND  LIQUOR. 

In  Illinois  the  “dry”  counties  have  82  per  cent  of  the  entire 
school  enumeration  attending  the  schools,  while  the  “wettest” 
counties  have  only  56  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age 
actually  attending  the  schools.  Throughout  the  state,  as  the 
number  of  saloons  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population  increases, 
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so  the  percentage  of  children  attending  the  schools  decrease®. 

Chicago,  with  its  splendid  educational  system  and  its  7,152  saloons, 
has  only  56  per  cent  of  its  children  in  the  public  schools.  Forty- 
four  boys  and  girls  in  every  one  hundred  who  might  be  in  school 
are  not  there,  whereas,  but  for  the  saloons,  fully  two- thirds  of 
this  number  would  be  in  regular  attendance. 

Here  is  saloon-ridden  Chicago’s  record  for  withdrawals  of 
children  from  her  public  and  parochial  schools.  Remember  the 
withdrawals  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2 per  cent  a year. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1912,  1,105  children  left  the  public 
and  parochial  schools  to  become  wage  earners.  Only  215  of  them 
had  reached  their  15th  birthday.  In  the  year  1910-11  an  army  of 
14,244  non-graduated  children  went  out  from  public  and  5,743 
from  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  city,  making  a total  of  19,987. 
Included  in  this  number  were  2,801  of  alien  birth. 
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Area,  36,045  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  26,906  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,700,876.  Population  under  no-license,  1,755,569. 

Urban  Population,  1,143,835.  Rural  Population,  1,557,041. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 74.9 

Foreign-Born  Population  5.6  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Benton  . ... 

. .12,688 

Jasper  . . . 

. . .13,044 

Scott  

. 8,323 

Brown  . . . . 

. . 7,975 

Johnson  . 

....20,394 

Steuben  ..... 

.14,274 

Carroll  . . . . 

. . .17,970 

La  Grange 

..  .15,148 

Switzerland  . 

, 9,914 

Clinton  . . . 

..  .26,674 

Lawrence 

. . .30,625 

Tipton  

.17,459 

Crawford  . 

..12,057 

Monroe  . . 

. . .23,426 

Union  

. 6,260 

Grant  

. .51,426 

Pike  

. . .19,684 

Washington  . 

.17,445 

Hamilton  . . 

, ..27,026 

Pulaski  . . 

. . .13,312 

Wells  

.22,418 

Harrison  . . 

..  .20,232 

Putnam  . . 

..  .20,520 

White  

.17,602 

Howard  . . , 

. . .33,177 

Randolph 

...  .29,013 

Names  and 

Population 

of  All  No- 

License  Cities  of  5,000  or 

More. 

Bedford  . . . 

. . 8,716 

Franklin  . 

...  4,502 

Noblesville  . . 

. 5,073 

Bloomington  . 8,838 

Kokomo  . . 

...17,010 

Portland  

, 5,130 

Frankfort  . 

. . 8,634 

Marion  . . 

...  .19,359 

Warsaw  

. 4,430 

Population  Under  No-License,  65  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  35  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 7,487 

(Includes  drugstores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  686,826.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  531,459. 

Church  Communicants,  938,405. 
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The  legislature  of  1911  in  Indiana  repealed  the  county  option 
law  passed  in  1908,  enacting  in  its  place  a city  and  township 
local  option  measure.  The  old  remonstrance  law,  together  with 
the  Moore  amendment  to  that  law,  which  was  adopted  in  1905, 
remains  in  full  force,  so  that  the  people  have  an  opportunity 
under  present  conditions  to  abolish  saloons  in  townships  either 
by  remonstrance  or  by  a local  option  election.  The  remonstrance 
feature  also  applies  to  city  wards  and  the  local  option  feature 
to  all  municipalities. 

There  are  ninety-four  cities  in  the  State,  of  which  number 
twenty-seven  are  dry,  as  follows:  Angola,  Auburn,  Bedford, 

Bloomington,  Bluffton,  Butler,  Crawfordsville,  Delphi,  Frank- 
fort, Franklin,  Gas  City,  Greencastle,  Kokomo,  Lebanon,  Marion, 
Montioello,  Mitchell,  Noblesville,  Portland,  Rensselear,  Sullivan, 
Tipton,  Union  City,  Veedersburg,  Vevay,  Warsaw  and  Winchester. 

There  are  also  about  360  incorporated  towns  in  the  state,  of 
which  number  at  least  three  hundred  are  without  a saloon. 

The  townships  of  the  State  number  1,015.  Of  this  number 
825  are  dry. 

In  1903  there  were  only  two  dry  counties  in  the  State — Hen- 
dricks and  Brown.  At  that  time  every  city  in  the  State  was 
“wet,”  and  hardly  500,000  people  lived  in  “dry"  territory. 

The  following  table  shows  what  has  happened  to  “dry”  coun- 
ties of  the  state  which  have  had  the  saloon  forced  back  upon 
them  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  voters  of  these  counties: 


County  Saloons 

County 

Saloons 

County 

Saloons 

Bartholomew  . 

. 15 

Henry  

9 

Ohio  

4 

Adams  

. 8 

Huntington 

12 

Parke  .... 

20 

Clay  

. 30 

Jackson  . . . 

16 

Rush  

7 

Daviess  

. 11 

Jay  

5 

Shelby  — 

15 

Dekalb  

. 7 

Jefferson  . . 

Starke  . . . . 

17 

Delaware  

. 26 

Jennings  . . 

Sullivan  . . 

23 

Elkhart  

. 33 

Kosciusko 

. . . ..  4 

Vermillion 

36 

Fayette  

. 16 

Madison  . . 

47 

Wabash  . . 

10 

Fountain  

. 14 

Marshall  . . 

15 

Warren  . . . 

4 

Fulton  

. 7 

Martin  . . . . 

7 

Warrick  . . 

17 

Gibson  

. 11 

Miami  .... 

17 

Whitley  . . 

8 

Greene  

. 39 

Monroe  . . . 

10 

— 

Hancock  

. 6 

Morgan  . . . 

. ....  6 

579 

Harrison  

. 7 

Newton  . . . 

3 

Hendricks  . . . . 

. 8 

Noble  

15 

INDIANA  CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  COUNTIES. 

For  the  eight  months  ending  May  21,  1910,  twenty-two  Indiana 
counties  were  “wet.”  These  counties  had  a combined  population 
of  29,059.  For  the  eight  months  in  these  “wet”  counties  5,569 
drunks  were  placed  behind  the  bars.  The  board  of  these  prisoners 
during  the  eight  months  amounted  to  $14,849,  and  the  sheriffs’ 
fees  aggregated  $1,774.55. 

During  the  same  eight  months  seventy  Indiana  counties  were 
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without  saloons.  These  counties  had  a combined  population  of 
1,587,403.  There  were  2,865  drunks  in  the  jails  of  these  counties 
in  the  eight  months.  The  board  bill  of  these  prisoners  was  $8,348, 
and  the  sheriffs’  fees  $1,411. 

Indianapolis. — Dr.  Hollingsworth,  of  Terre  Haute,  figures  it 
out  that  each  saloon  in  that  city  receives  an  average  of  $8,333  per 
year  in  the  way  of  receipts  for  the  sale  of  liquors.  Some,  of 
course,  take  in  more  than  that,  others  less,  but  $8,333  per  saloon 
is  a fair  average. 

On  this  same  basis  the  700  saloons  of  Indianapolis  take  over 
their  bars  annually  the  suprisingly  large  sum  of  $5,833,100. 

In  1911  it  cost  the  city  $1,428,678  for  school  purposes;  all 
other  city  expenses  amounted  to  $2,386,634;  making  a grand  total 
of  $3,869,312  for  the  entire  city  and  school  expenses. 

Thus,  the  liquor  bill  of  Indianapolis  is  $1,963,788  in  excess  of 
its  expenses  in  running  the  city  government  and  the  schools. 
The  city  gets  back  from  the  saloons  $500  each  for  licenses,  making 
a total  of  $350,000  for  its  700  saloons.  The  city  and  county  to- 
gether— since  the  county  license  goes  into  the  county  school  fund 
— get  $140,000  from  the  saloons  for  the  school  fund. 

This  shows  that  the  saloons  cost  the  city  of  Indianapolis 
$5,341,100  more  than  they  pay  back.  If,  however,  you  will  also 
credit  them  for  taxes,  on  the  "basis  of  those  paid  by  the  saloons 
of  Terre  Haute,  which  is  $3.50  per  saloon,  and  amounting  to  $2,450 
— then  the  net  total  loss  to  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  on  account  of 
its  saloons,  is  $5,340,650. 

Muncie. — The  reports  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  of 
Muncie  show  that  under  the  “dry”  regime,  deposits  increased 
$223,602.82,  and  the  number  of  members  increased  from  6,283  to 
9,329,  or  48  per  cent. 

The  Muncie  Mutual  Home  and  Savings  Association  reported 
on  December  1,  1910,  assets  amounting  to  $610,000  as  against 
$571,564.66  July  1,  1910 — a gain  of  12  per  cent  in  five  months 
under  no-license. 

Some  things  that  happened  in  Muncie  after  the  city  and 
county  voted  “dry:” 

Number  of  arrests  by  police  department  reduced  53  per  cent. 

Number  of  prisoners  confined  in  county  jail  reduced  53  per 
cent. 

Cost  of  boarding  prisoners  in  jail  reduced  47  per  cent. 

Cost  of  clothing  prisoners  in  jail  reduced  81  per  cent. 

Number  of  arrests  for  violating  the  liquor  laws  decreased  55 
per  cent. 

And  some  things  that  happened  in  Muncie  after  the  saloons 
were  allowed  to  return: 

Number  of  arrests  by  police  department  increased  85  per  cent. 

Number  of  prisoners  confined  in  county  jail  increased  43  per 
cent. 
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Cost  of  boarding  prisoners  in  jail  increased  23  per  cent. 

Cost  of  clothing  prisoners  in  jail  increased  16  per  cent. 
Number  of  arrests  for  violating  the  liquor  laws  increased  177 


per  cent. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  should  be  remembered  that 
at  the  time  the  county  and  city  were  voted  “dry”  there  were 
eighty-four  saloons.  Now  there  are  but  twenty-six. 

Elkhart. — On  November  10,  1910,  the  banks  of  Elkhart  con- 
tained a total  of  $2,049,860  in  deposits,  the  same  being  an  increase 
of  $239,652  over  the  same  period  one  year  before.  That  means  an 
increase  of  13.2  per  cent  in  bank  deposits  in  the  city  in  the  first 
year  following  the  closing  of  -aloons. 

The  last  year  the  city  was  “dry”  there  were  575  arrests,  180 
of  which  were  for  drunkenness.  The  first  year  after  saloons  re- 
turned there  were  706  arrests,  of  which  329  were  for  drunkenness. 
There  is  a mighty  temperance  sermon  in  these  figures. 

Police  records  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  show  the  following  differ- 
ence between  conditions  in  that  city  under  the  “wet”  and  “dry” 


regimes: 

Prosecutions  in  City  Court  for  intoxication  during  “wet”  No- 
vember, 1911  , 

Arrests  for  intoxication  during  “dry”  November,  1910 

Arrests  for  intoxication  partially  “dry”  November,  1909 

Arrests  for  intoxication  during  “wet”  November,  1908 

Arrests  for  intoxication  during  “wet”  November,  1907 

Average  for  seventeen  “dry”  months  in  city 

Average  for  seven  “wet”  months  since  saloons  returned 

Average  for  twelve  “wet”  months  of  1907 

Average  for  twelve  “wet”  months  of  1908 

Average  for  eleven  “wet”  months  of  1909 

Average  for  twelve  “dry”  months  of  1910 

Total  arrests  for  all  causes  for  November,  1911,  are  not  yet 
given  out,  but  total  for  six  months  previous,  beginning  with 

open  saloons,  was  

This  makes  an  average  of  total  arrests  for  first  six  months  of 

“wet”  

The  average  of  total  arrests  for  seventeen  “dry”  months  was..., 
The  average  total  arrests  for  seventeen  “wet”  months  before..., 


26 

12 

19 

22 

37 

15 

33  5-7 
32  5-12 
26  7-12 
30  4-11 
15  5-12 


416 

69  1-2 

44 

65 


Peru. — In  1910  Peru,  the  county  seat  of  Miami  county,  was 
free  from  the  saloon  under  the  county  option  law.  In  1911  the 
saloons  returned  because  of  the  repeal  of  this  law,  and  since  then 
Peru  has  had  seventeen  drink  emporiums.  Here  are  the  records 
for  arrests  in  these  two  years.  In  1910,  while  the  city  and  county 
were  “dry,”  they  were  as  follows: 

For  all  causes 154  For  intoxication 84 

Now,  note  the  difference  in  1911,  when  the  so-called  model 
license  saloon  was  in  full  sway: 

Arrests  for  all  causes 311  For  Intoxication 161 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  each  instance  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  about  100  per  cent  in  arrests  under  the  regime  of  the 
licensed  saloon. 
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Another  interesting  comparison  is  also  to  be  noted.  In  1910 
there  were  two  arrests  for  prostitution,  in  1911,  seventeen. 

Monticello. — The  following  table  shows  the  bank  deposits  in 
the  banking  institutions  of  Monticello  just  at  the  close  of  the 
saloon  era  in  1907  as  compared  with  the  deposits  in  the  same  in- 
stitutions in  May,  1911,  after  four  years  of  no-license: 


1907 

1911 

State  Bank  

$215,025.58 

155,916.34 

55,165.00 

$241,813.36 

208,151.87 

151,862.51 

32,000.00 

$633,827.74 

National  Rank  

Trust  Company  

Farmers’  Bank  

Total  

$426,106.92 

Gain  $207,720.82,  or  48.7  per  cent. 


Wabash. — The  saloons  voted  back  into  Wabash,  Indiana, 
began  operations  April  6,  1911.  The  following  shows  the  con- 
trasts in  arrests  for  drunkenness  during  May  and  June  of  1911, 
and  the  same  months  of  1910: 


Arrests  for  drunks  from  April  6 to  May  1 

Arrests  for  drunks  during  April,  1910 

Difference  in  favor  of  a “dry”  city... 


Arrests  for  drunks  during  May,  1911.. 
Arrests  for  drunks  during  May,  1910.. 
Difference  in  favor  of  a “dry”  city 


44 

13 


31 


Arrests  for  drunks  during  June,  1911 

(Others  allowed  to  sober  at  station  and  go  home  without  arrest) 

Arrests  for  drunks  during  June,  1910 

Difference  in  favor  of  a “dry”  city 

Total  number  of  arrests  for  drunks  during  April,  May  and  June, 

1911  

Total  number  of  arrests  for  drunks  during  same  months  last  year.. 
Difference  in  favor  of  a “dry”  city 


15 

2 


13 


84 
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In  1910,  when  the  city  was  “dry,”  a total  of  152  persons  were 
confined  in  the  county  jail  for  all  causes;  in  1911,  with  the  city 
“wet,”  341  were  so  confined. 

In  1910  the  total  number  of  arrests  for  drunks  was  76;  in 
1911,  220. 

Lebanon. — In  1911  Lebanon  had  a tax  levy  of  $1.20  and  an 
indebtedness  of  $71,286.68.  On  July  1,  1911,  after  three  years  with- 
out the  licensed  saloon,  the  tax  rate  was  $1.10  and  the  indebted- 
ness had  been  reduced  to  $40,000. 

Anderson. — The  tax  rate  of  the  city  of  Anderson  for  the  first 
year  without  saloons  decreased  2 per  cent. 

Jasonville. — The  following  figures  taken  from  a sworn  state- 
ment made  on  April  28,  1909,  when  Jasonville  had  ten  saloons, 
are  in  decided  contrast  to  a similar  statement  made  almost  two 
years  later,  as  shown: 
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Statement  of  April  28,  1909: 


Individual  deposits  subject  to  check... ...1 

Demand  Certificates  

i$113, 251.04 
| 5,007.42 

Total  

|$1 18,258.46 

Statement  made  March  7,  1911,  sixteen  months  after  the  last 
saloon  quit  business,  shows: 

Individual  deposits  

$194,887.18 

15,845.21 

Demand  Certificates  .' 

Total  | 

$210,732.39 

This  shows  an  increase  in  deposits  of  $92,473.93  in  twenty- 
three  months,  equal  to  78  per  cent.  Wright  township  became 
theoretically  “dry”  by  election  on  March  23,  1909,  but  was  not  rid 
of  saloons  until  December,  1909. 

This  presents  the  astonishing  figures  of  $5,779.62  increase 
each  month,  $1,444.90  each  week,  and  $260.81  each  working  day. 

General  Statistics. — Statistics  gathered  by  ex-Governor  J. 
Frank  Hanly,  from  thirty-one  “wet”  towns  and  cities  and  eighty- 
six  "dry”  towns  and  cities  one  year  after  the  county  option  law 
had  been  in  effect  show  that: 

Including  the  township  levy  made  by  the  townships  in  which 
the  cities  are  situated,  of  the  thirty-one  “wet”  cities,  twenty-one 
increased  their  tax  levy.  Of  the  eighty-six  “dry”  cities,  fifty-one 
increased  their  levy. 

Of  the  thirty-one  “wet”  cities,  seven  decreased  their  tax  levy. 
Of  the  eighty-six  “dry”  cities,  thirty-two  decreased  their  levy. 

Of  the  forty-four  “wet”  villages,  eleven  decreased  their  tax 
levy.  Of  the  342  “dry”  villages  112  decreased  their  levy. 

Of  the  forty-four  “wet”  villages,  eight  increased  their  tax 
levy.  Of  the  342  “dry”  villages,  forty-seven  increased  their  levy. 

Pacific  Grove,  prohibition,  with  no  revenue  from  saloons,  has 
a city  tax  rate  of  90  cents  on  the  $100. 

In  the  six  high  license  saloon  cities,  with  an  approximate 
assessable  value  of  one  hundred  million,  the  average  city  tax  rate 
is  $1.85  1-6  on  the  $100  worth  of  property. 

In  the  six  prohibition  cities  with  no  revenue  from  the  liquor 
traffic  and  an  approximate  assessable  property  valuation  of  one 
hundred  million,  the  tax  rate  is  90  1-3  cents  on  the  $100. 

INDIANA  COUNTIES. 

Statistics  by  Ex- Governor  J.  Frank  Hanly  one  year  after  the 
county  option  law  had  been  operating  in  Indiana,  show  that  of  the 
seventy  “dry”  counties  in  that  state,  twenty-five  increased  their 
tax  levy.  Of  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  in  the  state,  eleven 
increased  their  levy. 

Of  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  in  the  state,  twenty-nine  de- 
creased their  levy,  of  the  twenty-one  “wet”  counties  in  the  state, 
four  decreased  their  levy.  Of  the  seventy  "dry”  counties,  the  tax 
rate  was  reduced  in  41.4  per  cent  of  them.  Of  the  twenty-two 
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“wet”  counties  the  tax  rate  was  reduced  in  only  18.1  per  cent 
of  them. 

Switzerland  County. — The  names  of  nineteen  different  farm- 
ers, owning-  2,417.42  acres  in  four  different  townships  of  the 
county,  and  one  person  owning  two  city  lots,  are  taken  as  ex- 
amples. The  property  of  these  twenty  people  was  assessed  at 
$59,145  in  1908,  and  at  $59,000  in  1912.  In  1908  these  taxpayers 
paid  to  the  county  treasurer  $1,681.95  on  real  estate,  personal  and 
corporation  property;  in  1912  they  paid  $1,496.84  on  the  same 
property,  or  $185.21  less  than  in  1908.  This  was  a reduction  of  a 
little  over  11  per  cent  in  four  years  in  a county  that  gets  no 
license  money  from  saloons. 

Knox  County. — Knox  county  has  and  has  had  for  a number 
of  years,  seventy-two  saloons,  all  of  which  are  in  the  city  of 
Vincennes. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  there  were  1,043 
admissions  to  the  jail  for  vagrancy  and  intoxication.  It  cost  to 
feed  these  prisoners  $2,525.50. 

In  1908,  it  cost  $11,780.83  to  police  the  city  of  Vincennes;  in 
1909,  it  cost  $12,614.09,  or  an  average  of  $12,194.46  for  the  two 
years. 

The  following  items  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  years 
1908  and  1909  are  of  interest: 


Coroner’s  inquests  ... 

Jail  expenses  

Dependent  children  .. 

Poor  farm  

Township  poor  

Insane  


$ 1,411.35 

| Court  Expenses  

| 16,558.31 

15,976.85 

State  benevolent  and 

8,304.60 

8,468.95 

correctional  tax  . . . 

4,825.34 

4,825.34 

996.16 

Total  

$61,366.90 

Estimating  that  the  saloon  was  responsible  for  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  Vincennes  and  also  for  one- 
half  of  the  items  of  taxation  enumerated  above,  we  find  that  for 
these  two  years  the  saloons  were  responsible  for  $6,097.23  for 
police  protection,  and  $15,342.77  for  the  criminal,  delinquent  and 
dependent  classes;  making  a total  of  $21,440  which  the  saloons 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  Vincennes  and  Knox  county  each  year. 

However,  this  is  not  all  the  cost.  Estimating  that  each  saloon 
took  in  $8,333  a year,  average,  then  it  costs  the  people  of  Knox 
county  $599,976  in  money  each  year  to  run  their  seventy-two  sa- 
loons. This  makes  a net  total  of  $601,416  as  the  direct  cost  of  the 
saloon.  Each  saloon  paid  a city  corporation  tax  of  $200  on  each 
of  these  two  years  and  a county  school  fund  tax  of  $100,  making 
a total  license  fee  paid  back  by  the  saloons  of  $21,600.  This 
amount  subtracted  from  the  total  cost  of  the  saloons  to  the  county 
leaves  the  saloons  indebted  to  the  county  to  the  extent  of  $579,816. 
This  amount  of  money,  if  saved  to  the  people,  would  give  nearly 
1,000  men  employment  for  300  days  at  $2  per  day. 

Some  other  facts  are  also  worthy  of  consideration:  During 
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the  first  eight  months  of  1910  Knox  county  sent  650  persons  to 
jail  for  intoxication.  In  forty-four  “dry”  counties  of  the  State, 
only  615  persons  were  sent  to  jail  for  intoxication,  this  being 
thirty-five  fewer  than  were  jailed  in  “wet”  Knox  county  alone. 
The  population  of  these  forty-four  “dry'’  counties  is  847,132, 
while  Knox  county  contains  only  39,183. 

During  the  year  1911,  Knox  county  committed  988  people  to 
jail  for  vagrancy  and  intoxication.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
the  police  are  very  careless  in  the  arrest  and  jailing  of  intoxi- 
cated persons.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  they  want  to 
keep  down  statistics. 

Here  are  some  other  facts:  In  1908  Knox  county  filed  mort- 

gages aggregating  $814,763;  in  1909,  $1,211,978.  This  was  a total 
of  $2,026,741  for  two  years,  or  an  average  of  $1,013,370  per  year. 

In  1908,  mortgage  releases  were  filed  in  Knox  county  aggre- 
gating $946,476;  in  1909,  $387,220;  making  a total  in  the  two 
years  of  $1,333,696. 

This  means  that  in  two  years  Knox  county,  with  her  seventy- 
two  saloons,  which  are  said  to  be  such  great  prosperity  breeders, 
increased  the  indebtedness  of  her  citizens  by  $693,045. 

In  1911  Knox  county  increased  her  poor  relief  by  nearly 
$10,000,  the  total  for  the  year  being  $15,482. 

INDIANA  CRIME  RECORDS. 

There  are  some  interesting  features  connected  with  the  state- 
ment of  commitments  to  the  Michigan  City  State  Prison  from  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  during  the  period  dating  from  October 
1,  1909,  to  September  30,  1910. 

Of  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  in  the  State,  twenty-seven,  or 
38.5  per  cent,  made  no  commitments. 

Of  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  of  the  State,  three,  or  14  per 
cent,  made  no  commitments. 

All  the  “dry”  counties  of  the  State  during  the  year  committed 
ninety-nine  to  the  State  Prison 

The  “wet”  counties  of  the  State  committed  125  people  to  State 
Prison. 

The  population  of  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  is  1,587,263,  of 
ther  twenty-two  “wet”  counties,  928,995.  Yet  the  “wet”  counties, 
containing  only  36.9  per  cent  of  the  State’s  population,  furnished 
55.3  per  cent  of  the  commitments  to  the  State  Prison. 

The  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  furnished  one  prisoner  for 
every  7,432  population. 

Eliminating  the  five  larger  counties  of  Marion,  Allen,  St. 
Joseph,  Vigo  and  Vanderburg,  yet  the  remaining  seventeen  “wet” 
counties  sent  one  person  to  the  penitentiary  out  of  every  8,464 
of  their  population. 

The  seventy  “dry”  counties  sent  to  the  penitentiary  only  one 
person  to  every  16,033  of  their  people. 

Comment  on  the  above  is  unnecessary.  No  doubt  a full 
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history  of  the  cases  in  the  “dry”  counties  would  show  that  a 
large  number  of  them  were  sentenced  because  of  crime  induced 
by  whisky  and  beer  obtained  from  the  counties  which  were  “wet.” 

The  “dry”  counties  which  made  no  commitments  to  the  State 
Prison  for  the  year  are  Adams,  Benton,  Boone,  Carroll,  Decatur, 
Dekalb,  Johnson,  Jasper,  Jay,  Lawrence,  Martin,  Montgomery, 
Newton,  Ohio,  Orange,  Owen,  Pulaski,  Rush,  Scott,  Steuben, 
Switzerland,  Union,  Warrick,  Washington,  Wells  and  Whitley. 

The  “wet”  counties  furnishing  no  commitments  were  Frank- 
lin, Perry  and  Posey. 

COMMITMENTS  FOR  INTOXICATION  IN  “WET”  AND 
“DRY”  COUNTIES. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  drunks  are  more  easily  discovered 
when  they  do  exist,  in  “dry”  territory,  and  further  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  liquor  interests  in  “wet”  territory  do  their  utmost 
to  inundate  the  “dry”  counties  of  the  State,  the  showing  is  a 
distinct  triumph  to  the  “dry”  cause. 

In  1908  the  twenty-two  counties  which  were  “wet”  at  that 
time,  and  which  remained  “wet”  under  the  county  option  law, 
committed  6,830  persons  for  intoxication.  In  1910  these  same 
counties  committed  7,607,  an  increase  of  1,777,  or  of  30.6  per  cent. 

The  seventy  counties  of  the  State  which  were  “dry”  last  year 
(and  of  which  flfty-six  were  “wet”  in  1908)  committed  for  in- 
toxication in  1908,  7,766.  In  1910  these  same  counties  (all  being 
“dry”  during  the  year)  committed  6,364  for  intoxication.  This 
was  a decrease  of  2,412,  or  of  31.6  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  some  of  the  “wet”  counties  was  very  marked. 
For  example,  Blackford  county,  in  1908,  committed  seventy-four 
for  intoxication  and  in  1910,  446.  Cass  county  increased  her 
commitments  for  intoxication  from  240  in  1908  to  453  in  1910. 
Knox  county  in  1908  sent  601  to  her  bastile  for  intoxication,  but 
in  1910  she  sent  793.  It  has  been  claimed  that  frequently  officials 
would  drive  drunken  people  across  the  river  into  Illinois  without 
committing  them  when  their  jail  was  full.  Such  counties  as 
Allen,  Marion,  Lake,  La  Porte,  Posey,  St.  Joseph,  Tippecanoe, 
Vanderburg  and  Wayne  also  had  large  increases  in  the  number 
of  commitments,  for  intoxication,  to  their  county  jails. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a marked  diminution  in 
commitments  for  intoxication  in  many  of  the  “dry”  counties. 
Clinton  decreased  its  commitments  for  intoxication  from  302  in 
1908  to  sixty-five  in  1910;  Delaware  from  372  to  301;  Elkhart 
from  139  to  thirty-seven;  Fountain  from  thirty-seven  to  twelve; 
Grant  from  605  to  446;  Jefferson  from  111  to  fifty-two;  Johnson 
from  sixty-three  to  thirty-four;  Lawrence  from  347  to  220; 
Madison  from  400  to  269;  Putnam  from  333  to  sixty-five;  Sulli- 
van from  193  to  104;  Wabash  from  203  to  eighty- three;  and 
many  other  counties  correspondingly.  And  all  of  this  in  spite 
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of  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  police  author- 
ities were  more  vigilant  in  arresting  drunks  under  the  “dry” 
regime  than  when  they  had  the  licensed  saloons  and  when  drunks 
would  be  stored  away  in  rear  rooms  of  saloons  and  would  other- 
wise be  concealed.  , 

Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  of  the  commitments 
for  intoxication  last  year  were  in  the  “wet”  counties,  while  5,354 
were  in  the  “dry”  counties.  According  to  the  last  census,  the 
seventy  “dry”  counties  of  the  State  contained  1,578,006  popula- 
tion, while  the  “wet”  counties  contained  1,122,870  population. 
Thus  we  see  that  41.574  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State 
(the  amount  in  “wet”  territory)  had  68.6  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mitments for  drunks,  while  68.426,  the  per  cent  living  in  “dry” 
territory,  committed  only  11.4  per  cent  of  the  drunks  last  year. 

Itad  the  “dry”  counties  committed  as  large  a per  cent  of 
their  population  for  drunkenness  in  1910  as  did  the  “wet”  coun- 
ties, the  total  number  committed  in  these  counties  would  have 
been  10,683,  an  increase  of  5,329  over  what  they  actually  did 
place  in  jail;  or  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

COST  OF  IMPRISONMENTS  FOR  INTOXICATION. 

A summary  of  conditions  in  the  State  of  Indiana  one  year 
after  the  county  option  law  went  into  effect,  prepared  by  Ex- 
Governor  J.  Frank  Hanly,  shows  the  following  difference  in  the 
cost  of  sheriff’s  in-and-out  fees  and  the  board  of  persons  jailed 
in  the  several  counties: 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  sheriff’s  in-and- 
out  fees  on  account  of  persons  jailed  for  intoxication,  aggregated 
in  the  State  $3,186.55;  in  the  twenty- two  “wet”  counties,  $1,774.65; 
in  the  seventy  "dry”  counties,  $1,411.90;  an  excess  in  the  twenty- 
two  “wet”  counties  over  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  of  $362.75. 

The  board  for  persons  jailed  on  account  of  intoxication  in 
the  entire  State  during  the  period  named  aggregated  $23,197.78. 

The  board  for  persons  jailed  in  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties 
aggregated  $14,849.68. 

The  board  for  persons  jailed  in  the  seventy  “dry”  counties 
aggregated  $8,348.10. 

Excess  in  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  over  the  seventy  “dry” 
counties,  $6,501.58. 

Fees  and  board  for  persons  jailed  on  account  of  intoxication 
in  the  entire  State  for  the  period  named,  aggregated  $26,384.33. 

Fees  and  board  in  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties,  $16,624.33. 

Fees  and  board  in  the  seventy  “dry”  counties,  $9,760.00. 

A difference  in  favor  of  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  of  $6,864.33. 

And  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  seventy  “dry” 
counties  have  an  aggregate  population  of  1,587,403,  as  against  a 
population  of  only  927,059  in  the  “wet”  counties. 
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EDUCATION  AND  SALOONS. 

The  following  statistics  gathered  by  E.  S.  Shumaker,  show 
something  of  the  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  Hoosier  State: 

During  the  year  1910  there  were  in  Indiana  seventy  “dry”  and  twenty- 
two  “wet”  counties. 

The  total  school  enumeration  in  the  “dry”  counties  was  450,024,  in  the 
“wet”  counties  304,257. 

The  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  received,  during  the  year,  liquor  license 
revenue,  for  their  schools,  amounting  to  $360,984.43 ; the  seventy  “dry”  coun- 
ties received,  for  the  same  purpose,  $2,333.20,  it  being  revenue  received  after 
July,  1909. 

A comparative  study  of  the  enrollment  and  graduation  of  students  in  the 
“wet”  and  “dry”  counties  of  the  State  furnishes  the  most  incontestable  evidence 
of  the  bad  effects  of  the  saloon  upon  education. 

1.  Enrollment  in  the  Common  Schools. 

The  common  school  enrollment  in  the  “dry”  counties  was  312,411,  which 
was  69.5  per  cent  of  the  total  enumeration  in  these  counties. 

The  enrollment  in  the  “wet”  counties  was  304,257,  or  55.2  per  cent  of 
their  school  enumeration. 

Thus,  out  of  every  hundred  of  school  age,  in  these  “wet”  counties,  14.3 
per  cent  were  kept  out  of  school  on  account  of  the  saloon — a total  of  63,998. 

2.  Graduations  from  Common  Schools. 

The  graduations  from  the  common  branches  are  also  an  interesting  study. 

The  “dry”  counties  graduated  15,124,  or  3.36  per  cent,  of  the  total  school 
enumeration  in  these  counties. 

The  “wet”  counties  graduated  7,877,  or  2.58  per  cent,  of  their  total  school 
enumeration. 

Had  the  “wet”  counties  graduated  as  many  proportionately  as  did  the 
“dry”  counties,  they  would  have  given  common  school  diplomas  to  10,223  boys 
and  girls  instead  of  only  7,877. 

Thus,  2,346  in  these  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  graduating  from  the  common  schools  on  account  of  the  saloon. 

3.  High  School  Enrollment. 

The  enrollment  in  the  commissioned  high  schools,  in  the  seventy  “dry” 
counties,  was  34,620,  or  7.692  per  cent  of  the  school  enumeration. 

The  enrollment  in  the  “wet”  counties  was  16,503,  or  5.427  per  cent. 

Had  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in  the  “wet”  counties  been  as  high  as 
in  the  counties  “dry,”  there  would  have  been  23,043  high  school  students  in 
these  counties. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  saloon  in  the  “wet”  counties  kept  6,900  out 
of  commissioned  high  schools. 

In  the  seventy  “dry”  counties  there  were  also  enrolled  in  non-commis- 
sioned high  schools  a total  of  6,079  students,  or  1.35  per  cent  of  the  entire 
school  enumeration  in  these  counties. 

In  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  there  were  enrolled,  in  non-commis- 
sioned high  schools,  1,505  students,  or  .49  per  cent  of  the  school  enumeration 
in  these  counties,  or  only  36.9  per  cent  as  many,  proportionately,  as  in  the 
“dry”  counties. 

Thus,  the  saloon  kept  2,602  out  of  non-commissioned  high  schools. 

Summarizing  the  high  school  enrollment  of  the  State,  we  find,  in  the 
“dry”  counties,  an  enrollment  in  commissioned  high  schools  of  34,602 ; in 
non-commissioned  high  schools  of  6,079,  making  a total  of  40,687,  or  of  9.04 
per  cent  in  the  high  schools  of  the  entire  school  enumeration  in  the  seventy 
“dry”  counties. 

We  also  find,  in  the  “wet”  counties,  an  enrollment  in  commissioned  high 
schools  of  16,503;  in  non-commissioned  high  schools  of  1,505,  making  a total 
of  18,008,  or  of  5.92  per  cent  in  high  schools  of  the  entire  enumeration  in  the 
twenty-two  “wet”  counties. 
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The  percentage  of  enrollment  in  the  “wet”  counties  was  only  65.5  as 
many,  proportionately,  as  in  the  “dry”  counties. 

Thus,  the  presence  of  the  saloon,  in  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  of  the 
State,  kept  9,502  out  of  high  school. 

4.  High  School  Graduation. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  high  school  graduations  during  the  year  are 
full  of  interest. 

The  “dry”  counties  graduated  4,262  from  their  commissioned  high  schools 
(.75  per  cent  of  enumeration)  and  745,  from  their  non-commissioned  high 
schools  (.165  per  cent). 

The  “wet”  counties  graduated  1,898  from  their  commissioned  high  schools 
(.62  per  cent  of  enumeration)  and  112  from  non-commissioned  high  schools 
(.037  per  cent). 

The  saloon,  in  the  twenty-two  “wet”  counties  of  Indiana,  prevented  992 
from  graduating  from  commissioned  high  schools,  and  390  from  the  non- 
commissioned high  schools,  or  a grand  total  of  1,382. 


IOWA 

Area,  55,586  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  48,675,  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,224,771.  Population  under  no-license,  1,718,752. 

Urban  Population,  680,054.  Rural  Population,  1,544,717. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 40 

Foreign-Born  Population  13.7  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Adair  14,420 

Adams  10,998 

Allamakee  ...17,328 
Appanoose  ..28,701 

Audubon  12,671 

Benton  23,156 

Black  Hawk.. 44, 865 
Buchanan  ...19,748 
Buena  Vista..  15,981 

Butler  17,119 

Calhoun  17,090 

Case  19,047 

Cedar  17,765 

Cerro  Gordo.  .25,011 

Cherokee 16,741 

Clark  10,736 

Clay  12,766 

Dallas  23,628 

Davis  13,315 

Decatur  16,347 

Delaware  17,888 

Dickinson  . . . 8,137 

Emmett  9,816 

Floyd  17,119 

Franklin  ....14,780 
Fremont  15,623 


Green  

. ..16,023 

Grundy  . . . 

..  .13,574 

Guthrie  . . , 

, . .17,374 

Hamilton  . 

...19,242 

Hancock  . . 

..  .12,731 

Hardin  . . . 

..  .20,921 

Harrison  . , 

..  .23,162 

Henry  

. ..18,640 

Howard  . . , 

. . .12,920 

Humboldt  . 

...12,182 

Iowa  

. . .18,409 

Jasper  . . . . 

, . .27,034 

Jefferson  . . 

...15,951 

Jones  

. . .19,050 

Keokuk  . . . 

...21,160 

Kossuth  . . 

...21,971 

Louisa  

. .12,855 

Lucas  

, ..13,462 

Lyon  

. .14,624 

Madison  ... 

. . .15,621 

Mahaska  . . 

, ..29,860 

Marion  

. .22,995 

Marshall  . . 

. . .30,279 

Mills  

..15,811 

Mitchell  . . . 

. . 13,435 

Monona  . . . 

. . .16,633 

Monroe  25,429 

Montgomery  .16,604 
Muscatine  ...29,505 

O’Brien  17,262 

Page  24,002 

Palo  Alto 13,845 

Pocahontas  ..14,808 
Powesheik  ...19,589 

Ringgold  12,904 

Sac  16,555 

Shelby  16,552 

Sioux  25,248 

Story  24,083 

Tama  22,156 

Taylor  16,312 

Van  Buren. . .15,020 

Wapello  37,743 

Warren  18,194 

Washington  .19,925 

Wayne  16,184 

Winnebago  ..11,914 
Winneshiek  ..21,729 

Worth  9,950 

Wright  17,951 
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Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 


Cedar  Falls..  5,012 
Centerville  . . 6,936 
Charles  City..  5,892 
Grinnell  5,036 


Mason  City..  .11,230 
Muscatine  ...16,178 
Oskaloosa  . . . 9,466 
Ottumwa  22,012 


Waterloo  ....26,693 
Webster  City.  5,208 


Population  Under  No-License,  77  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  23  per  cent. 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 3,395 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  634,060.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  510,661. 

Church  Communicants,  788,667. 

Iowa  is  primarily  under  Prohibition,  but  the  so-called  Mulct 
law  of  the  state,  repealed  under  the  Prohibition  law  to  the  ex- 
tent of  providing  for  the  operation  of  saloons  in  counties  where 
petitions  requesting  licenses  show  the  valid  signatures  of  65  per 
cent  of  the  voters  who  voted  at  the  “last  general  election,”  and 
in  cities  of  5,000  population  or  more  where  a special  petition 
shows  the  valid  signatures  of  a majority  of  such  voters.  In  cities 
of  2,500  population  and  under  5,000,  the  law  requires  a petition 
with  the  signatures  of  85  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  order  to  make 
liquor  selling  legal. 

The  legislature  of  1907  enacted  the  “Five  Year  Limit  Law,” 
by  which  the  temperance  people  were  enabled  to  defeat  the  re- 
newal of  Mulct  petitions  in  fifteen  counties  and  six  large  cities. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  numerous  petitions,  appealed 
to  the  district  and  supreme  courts.  These  victories  reduced  the 
number  of  saloon  cities  and  towns  from  227  to  127,  and  the  num- 
ber of  saloons  from  1,293  to  731. 

The  legislature  of  1909  enacted  the  “Removal  Laws,”  af- 
fecting ALL  peace  officers,  mayors,  sheriffs,  deputies  and  county 
attorneys.  The  Thirty-fourth  general  assembly  extended  these 
laws  to  reach  the  boards  of  supervisors.  These  laws  set  forth 
the  duties  of  county  attorneys,  sheriffs  and  deputies. 

The  same  legislature  enacted  the  law  prohibiting  drunken 
persons,  or  drinking  and  carrying  intoxicating  liquors  upon  rail- 
road trains  in  Iowa;  also  the  law  prohibiting  others  than 
“qualified  electors”  engaging  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  prohibiting  persons,  firms,  corporations  or  associations  in- 
terested in  manufacturing,  brewing,  distilling  or  refining  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  furnishing  or  owning  buildings,  furniture,  fixtures 
and  places  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors;  also  the  more 
stringent  druggist  law,  including  the  consecutively  numbered 
request  to  be  signed  in  ink  by  the  applicant,  (and  with  stub 
attached),  stating  for  what  purpose  the  liquor  would  be  used. 
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The  general  assembly  of  1911  passed  the  law  prohibiting  the 
drinking  or  carrying  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  or  around  a mine; 
also  the  law  increasing  the  penalty  of  keeping  with  intent  to  sell, 
or  selling  intoxicating  liquors  contrary  to  the  law  from  $50  to 
$200  upon  conviction  for  the  first  offense,  and  $300  for  second 
offense,  with  commitment  to  the  county  jail  until  the  fine  is 
paid;  also  the  law  compelling  the  county  attorney  to  obtain  from 
the  federal  revenue  officer  a certified  list  of  names  of  those  who 
hold  government  tax  stamps,  and  to  file  this  list  with  the  county 
auditor  for  public  inspection.  The  holding  of  these  stamps  be- 
comes prima  facie  evidence  of  keeping  liquor  with  intent  to  sell 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

These  laws  are  among  the  most  important  laws  secured  by 
the  temperance  people  during  the  last  three  sessions,  and  no 
liquor  measures  have  been  passed  during  the  same  period. 

“WET"  AND  “DRY"  MAP  OF  IOWA,  JANUARY  1,  1913. 


There  are  830  incorporated  cities  and  towns  in  Iowa  and  out 
of  that  number  703  are  saloonless.  In  127  towns  in  the  State 
there  are  in  actual  operation  731  saloons,  but  in  case  of  a favor- 
able ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of  the  Moon 
law  affecting  special  charter  cities,  186  saloons  will  close  their 
doors,  reducing  the  number  of  saloons  to  545. 

Thirteen  counties  of  Iowa  are  almost  entirely  wet;  nine 
counties  have  only  one  wet  city  each;  one  county  has  two  wet 
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cities,  and  seventy-six  counties  are  entirely  under  no-license. 

In  five  years  time  2,469  saloons  have  been  closed.  One  hun- 
dred cities  and  towns  have  been  made  dry  during  1911  and  1912. 


Counties  and  Cities  With  Number  of  Saloons  In  Operation. 


Coun- 

Sa- 

Coun- 

Sa- 

Sa- 

Sa- 

ties  loons 

ties 

loons 

Cities  loons 

Cities  loons 

Lee  

. 27 

Dubuque 

...130 

Des  Moines. 

86 

Cedar  R’p’ds  32 

Osceola  . . . 

. 4 

Jackson 

...13 

Sioux  City.. 

48 

Iowa  City...  10 

Plymouth 

. 26 

Clinton  . 

...37 

C’uncil  Blfs. 

29 

Burlington..  24 

Ida  

. 5 

Scott  ... 

. . .170 

Creston  .... 

6 

Valley  J’nct.  2 

Crawford  . 

,.  12 



Fort  Dodge. 

15 

— 

Carroll  . . . 

. 10 

Total  . 

...463 

Boone  

10 

Total 268 

Chickasaw 

. 6 

No.  in  cities.268 

Oelwein  . . . 

6 

Bremer  . . . 

. 8 

— 

Clayton  . . 

. 15 

No.  in  State.731 

Criminal  Expenses  in  Saloon  Counties. 

A report  submitted  by  Sam  D.  Woods,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Parole,  presents  some  very  interesting  facts  as  to  the 
counties  under  the  Mulct  law  which  operate  a large  majority  of 
the  saloons  in  the  State. 

His  figures  show  that  from  June  30,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912, 
the  criminal  expense  to  Polk  county,  not  including  expenses  and 
salaries  of  county  attorneys  and  district  judges,  amounted  to 
$97,878  in  round  figures,  and  if  the  expenses  and  salaries  of  county 
attorneys  and  district  judges  are  included  it  will  have  cost  Polk 
county  $105,000,  or  12%  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  State. 

In  Woodbury  county  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the 
aggregate  expense  was  $13,521,  or  2.1  per  cent  of  the  expense  to 
the  State. 

In  Pottawattamie  county  the  expenses  amounted  during  the 
same  period  to  $20,263,  which  is  about  3 per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gated cost  of  the  State. 

In  Scott  county,  $27,900,  or  4%  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  State. 

In  Dubuque  county,  $18,000,  which  is  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  State. 

In  Linn  county,  $21,684,  a little  more  than  3%  per  cent  of  the 
aggregated  cost  of  criminality  of  the  State. 

In  Wapello  county,  $7,127,  which  is  about  1.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  criminality  in  Iowa. 

These  figures  show  that  in  six  of  the  larger  cities  in  Iowa, 
with  a population  of  449,799,  29  per  cent  of  the  criminality  of  the 
State  is  produced,  and  this  does  not  include  Sioux  City,  Burling- 
ton, Keokuk,  Ft.  Madison,  Boone,  Ft.  Dodge,  Creston,  Iowa  City, 
in  which  another  large  per  cent  of  the  criminality  would  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  fully  65  per  cent  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  state  can  be  traced  to  the  “wet”  territory,  which  con- 
trols only  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
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THE  COST  IN  IOWA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  con- 
victs in  the  State  prisons  of  Iowa  for  one  year: 


Anamosa — 432  at  59c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Ft.  Madison — 454  at  52c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Total,  886  | 

$ 93,031.20 
86,169.20 
|$179, 200.40 

If  80J  per  cent  of  crime  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  in- 
toxicating liquors,  the  amount,  in  this  case,  chargeable  to  the 
liquor  traffic  of  Iowa,  is  $143,360.32. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  keeping  the  inmates  of 
the  State  insane  hospitals: 

Cherokee — 893  at  43c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Clarinda — 1,070  at  34c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Independencell — 1,163  at  39c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Mt.  Pleasant — 191  at  33c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Total,  3,317  

$140,156.35 
132,787.00 
165,563.05 
23,005.95 
|$461, 512.35 

If  60  per  cent  of  the  insane  owe  their  condition  to  liquor,  the 
State  should  charge  up  to  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  insane  patients, 
$276,907.41. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  keeping  the  inmates 
in  the  reformatories  of  Iowa: 

Davenport — 531  at  30c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Eldora — -608  at  42c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Glenwood — 1,102  at  38c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Mitchellville — 767  at  49c  per  day  per  capita,  annually 

Total,  3,008  

$ 58,344.50 
93,206.40 
152,847.40 
137,177.95 
|$441, 576.25 

If  65  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  in  these  institutions  owe 
their  condition  to  liquor,  the  State  should  charge  up  against  the 
Iowa  liquor  traffic,  $220,788.12. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  inmates  in  the  State  Hospital  of 
Iowa  is  $20,352.40.  The  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  in- 
stitutions which  is  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic,  is  $661,408.25, 
or  more  than  $1.00  per  capita  for  every  voter  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Population  Decreases. — A comparison  of  eighteen  “dry”  coun- 
ties and  eighteen  “wet”  counties  of  Iowa  on  the  census  proposi- 
tion makes  an  interesting  showing.  In  ten  years  the  eighteen 
“dry”  counties  had  a decrease  in  population  of  23,854,  or  an 
average  of  1,325  for  each  county.  The  decrease  in  population  in 
the  eighteen  “wet”  counties  for  the  ten  years  was  38,855,  or  an 
average  of  1,936  for  each  county.  According  to  these  statistics, 
the  decrease  in  population  was  610  more  in  “wet”  than  in  “dry” 
counties. 

Education. — President  John  G.  Bowman,  of  the  Iowa  Uni- 
versity, has  issued  a statement  to  every  man  in  the  University 
declaring  that  it  is  a violation  of  the  University  law  and  a State 
law  for  S.  U.  I.  students  to  enter  saloons  or  drink  alcoholic 
liquor.  He  asks  every  man  to  obey  these  laws,  or  for  his  self- 
respect  and  honor  to  leave  the  University. 
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Area,  81,774  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  81,774  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,690,949.  Population  under  no-license,  1,690,949. 

Urban  Population,  493,790.  Rural  Population,  1,197,159. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 20.7 

Foreign-Born  Population  8.6  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 


Arkansas  City  7,508 

Atchison  16,429 

Coffeyville  ...12,687 

Emporia  9,058 

Fort  Scott.. ..10, 463 

Galena  6,096 

Hutchinson  ..16,364 
Independence.10,480 


Iola  9,032 

Junction  ....  5,598 


Kansas  City.. 82,331 
Lawrence  . . . 12,374 
Leavenworth  .19,363 
Manhattan  . . 5,722 

Newton  7,862 

Ottawa  7,650 


Parsons  12,463 

Pittsburg  ...14,755 

Rosedale  5,960 

Salina  9,688 

Topeka  43,684 

Wellington  . . 7,034 

Wichita  52,450 

Winfield  6,700 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 733 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  502,212.  No  pupils  enrolled,  398,746. 

Church  Communicants,  458,190. 


The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Kansas 
has  never  been  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
State  and  has  never  been  so  well  enforced  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  State  administration  and  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the 
administrations  in  the  cities  and  towns  are  favorable  to  the  law 
and  insist  upon  its  enforcement.  The  great  majority  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  State  are  not  only  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
prohibition  regime,  but  refuse  to  accept  liquor  advertisements  of 
any  character. 

The  law  passed  in  1909  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  any  use  whatsoever  except  for  sacramental  purposes, 
has  proved  to  be  a great  law  enforcement  measure,  and  has 
eliminated  the  so-called  drug  store  saloon,  which  for  many  years 
cursed  Kansas. 


RESULTS  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  KANSAS. 

The  following  from  Attorney  General  John  S.  Dawson,  of 
Kansas,  shows  something  of  the  results  of  prohibition  in  the  State. 

Frontier  villages  have  grown  into  splendid  cities,  with  clean, 
paved  streets,  cement  walks,  modern  homes,  with  municipal  light 
and  water  plants.  Every  town  has  its  high  school.  Almost  a 
third  of  the  entire  population  is  enrolled  in  public  or  private 
schools.  We  have  $16,000,000  worth  of  school  buildings  and  public 
endowment  funds  of  $10,000,000  more.  I know  this  because  it  is 
a part  of  my  public  duties  to  keep  these  funds  invested.  The 
growth  and  extent  of  the  private  and  denominational  schools  is 
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correspondingly  large.  With  over  seven  hundred  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  Kansas,  less  than  a dozen  carry  any  whisky  adver- 
tising whatsoever.  Illiteracy  has  been  reduced  from  49  per  cent 
to  less  than  2 per  cent,  and  that  trifling  amount  is  almost  en- 
tirely among  the  foreign  element  in  our  mining  regions  of  the 
southeast. 

Crime,  Pauperism  and  insanity. — With  one  hundred  and  five 
counties  in  the  State,  eighty-seven  of  them  have  no  insane,  fifty- 
four  have  no  feeble-minded,  ninety-six  have  no  inebriates,  and 
the  few  we  do  have  come  from  the  cities  which  defied  the  law  to 
the  very  last.  Thirty-eight  county  poor  farms  have  no  inmates. 
Only  one  pauper  to  every  three  thousand  population.  In  July, 
1911,  fifty-three  county  jails  were  empty;  sixty-five  counties  had 
no  prisbners  serving  sentence.  Some  counties  have  not  called  a 
jury  to  try  a criminal  case  in  ten  years,  and  a grand  jury  is  so 
uncommon  that  half  of  our  people  wouldn’t  know  what  it  is.  In 
my  home  county  in  Western  Kansas,  there  has  never  been  but 
one  grand  jury  in  its  history,  and  that  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Death  Rate. — Again,  prior  to  1880  the  death  rate  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Kansas  was  practically  the  same,  viz: 
seventeen  to  the  thousand.  After  thirty  years  of  prohibition  in 
Kansas  our  death  rate  has  dropped  to  seven  and  one-half,  while 
that  of  the  other  States  has  slightly  increased.  Is  it  not  fair  to 
say  that  thirty  years  of  prohibition  had  something  to  do  with  this? 

The  statistics  at  Washington  show  the  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  Kansas  to  be  $1.48  per  capita,  in  Missouri  $24. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  prohibition  had  something  to  do  in 
producing  a situation  where  in  1907  Kansas  sent  $50,000,000  to 
New  York  City  to  stay  the  panic,  while  Missouri  did  not  send  a 
dollar. 

Population  Increase. — During  the  last  twenty  years  Kansas 
has  increased  in  population  more  than  any  of  the  surrounding 
States.  In  fact,  Iowa  and  Missouri  have  decreased,  if  we  except 
and  eliminate  the  growth  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Note  the  development  of  our  cities: 


1 

1 

1880  | 

— Population — 
1890  | 1900  | 

| 1910 

Kansas  City  

3,200 

38,316 

51,418 

82,331 

Topeka  

15,451 

31,809 

36,782 

43,684 

Coffeyville  

753 

2,418 

5,048 

12,687 

Independence  

2,914 

3,256 

5,238 

10,480 

Wichita  

4,911 

23,853 

24,671 

52,450 

Kansas  has  fewer  commitments  to  the  penitentiary  and  jails 
and  penal  institutions  of  its  State  per  100,000  people  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  except  North  Dakota  and  North  Carolina. 
This  is  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Census  Bulletin. 

Wealth. — In  1880  the  bank  savings  deposits  were  $30,000,000. 
Today  they  are  $200,000,000. 
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In  1880,  when  prohibition  was  adopted,  and  prior  thereto 
Kansas  was  an  exceedingly  poor  state.  During  some  of  those 
years  collections  were  taken  up  in  the  east  to  keep  some  of  the 
people  from  starving.  We  have  had  prohibition  for  thirty  years, 
and  during  that  thirty  years  it  has  become  the  richest  State  in 
the  Union  per  capita.  In  this  State  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  for  taxation  is  sufficient  to  give  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  State  $1,700.  The  average  wealth  in  the  nation  is  only 
$1,200,  and  in  Missouri,  a whisky  State,  alongside  of  Kansas,  their 
assessed  valuation  is  less  than  $300  per  capita,  as  against  $1,700 
in  our  State.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  thirty  years  of  prohibition 
had  something  to  do  with  this? 

Kansas  Banks. 

The  treasury  department  of  the  United  States  has  recently 
sent  out  the  statement  that  an  equal  division  of  all  the  money 
in  the  country  would  give  to  each  man,  woman  and  child  the  sum 
of  $34.61.  Bank  Commissioner  Dolley,  of  Kansas,  says  that  at  the 
close  of  last  year  there  was  deposited  in  Kansas  banks  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000.  If  this  were  divided  among  the  people  of  that  State 
it  would  give  to  each  man,  woman  and  child  the  sum  of  $66.66. 
Who  will  say  that  prohibition  has  not  been  a large  factor  in  the 
accumulation  of  this  wealth? 

CRIMINAL  STATISTICS  COMPARISON. 

The  increase  shown  in  the  following  table  in  no  way  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  crime  has  increased  in  the  proportion  indi- 
cated, but  rather  that  more  classes  of  offenders  have  been  in- 
cluded in  collecting  the  data.  In  1904  those  committed  for  the 
non-payment  of  fines  were  not  included,  while  the  figures  for 
1910  show  every  class  of  offense,  from  vagrancy  to  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 

Prisoners  Committed  to  Penal  Institutions  in  1904  and  1910, 

Per  100,000  Population. 


STATE 

Per  100,000 
1904  1910 

Increase 

xt  Per 

No-  Cent 

Ohio  

180 

399 

219 

121 

Indiana  

117 

508 

391 

354 

Illinois  

80 

496 

416 

620 

Michigan  

245 

446 

201 

82 

Wisconsin  

161 

416 

255 

158 

Minnesota  

99 

499 

400 

404 

Iowa  

213 

594 

381 

178 

Missouri  

92 

426 

334 

363 

North  Dakota  

99 

164 

65 

65 

South  Dakota  

87 

274 

187 

214 

Nebraska  

70 

485 

415 

542 

Kansas  

*98 

tl98 

98 

100 

'Oklahoma  and  United  States  civil  prisoners  eliminated — estimated  at  700. 
tUnited  States  civil  prisoners  eliminated — 546. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  difference  as  to  basis  of  the  investiga- 
tion for  the  two  periods  considered,  Kansas  was  treated  in  each 
just  like  the  other  states,  and  came  out  on  the  right  side  of  the 
count  by  a good  margin.  All  the  States  showed  an  increase,  but 
Kansas  has  only  100  per  cent  increase,  while  the  others  run  over 
500  per  cent. 

The  significant  fact  for  Kansas  is  shown  in  the  proportion 
per  100,000  population  in  1910,  as  compared  to  the  other  States  in 
the  same  group  for  the  same  year.  Kansas  has  but  196  per 
100,000,  being  the  lowest  in  the  group  save  North  Dakota.  The 
average  number  of  commitments  per  100,000  in  these  States  is  408; 
Kansas  has  108  per  cent  below  the  average.  There  are  three 
other  States  more  or  less  below  this  average  — North  Dakota 
South  Dakota  and  Ohio. 

For  the  United  States  in  general  in  1910,  the  average  number 
of  commitments  per  100,000  of  population  was  552.  Kansas  is  166 
below  this  average.  In  both  the  group  and  United  States  general 
showings  for  1904,  Kansas  is  under  the  averages.  In  the  general 
showing  Kansas  has  gained  76  per  cent  below  the  average  in  the 
years  from  1904  to  1910.  In  a table  showing  the  average  number 
of  commitments  per  100,000  for  every  State  in  the  Union,  Kansas 
ranks  third,  with  only  North  Carolina  and  North  Dakota  ahead. 
All  three  of  these  top  States  have  state-wide  prohibition.  That  is 
one  significant  fact.  Another  is  that  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  “wetter”  the  State,  the  more  commitments  per  100,000. 

A TEN  YEARS’  RECORD  IN  KANSAS. 

Reports  of  the  Kansas  State  Bank  Commissioner  make  the 
following  showing: 


Total  assets  in  State  banks  in  1899 
Total  assets  in  State  banks  in  1909 
A growth  of  over  245  per  cent,  or. 

Deposits  in  the  Fall  of  1899 

Deposits  in  the  Fall  of  1909 

A growth  of  273  per  cent,  or... 


$ 35,000,000 
120,000,000 

85.000. 000 

26.000. 000 

97.000. 000 

71.000. 000 


On  March  16,  1911,  at  the  close  of  business  hours,  according  to 
the  last  statement  of  the  bank  commissioner,  there  were  $194,- 
012,807.57  on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  Kansas.  This  means  that 
the  per  capita  increase  of  bank  deposits  in  Kansas  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  from  $60  to  $114.37;  the  increase  of 
wealth  within  the  past  ten  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $120,- 
000,000  per  year. 

EFFECT  OF  CLOSING  DRUG  STORE  SALOONS. 

Until  1909  Kansas  allowed  drug  stores  to  sell  whisky  and 
other  liquors  for  medical  purposes.  This  privilege  was  abused. 
The  State  legislature  passed  a law  that  year  which  prohibited 
the  sale  of  liquor  for  any  purpose.  The  State  bank  deposits  which 
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had  been  gaining  gradually  about  a million  a year  made  a sudden 
jump  of  $14,000,000,  or  from  $83,000,000  to  $97,000,000.  To  show 
that  some  specific  and  unusual  thing  caused  this  the  deposits 
again  assumed  a steady  and  normal  increase,  which  they  have 
maintained  ever  since.  The  closing  of  these  drug  stores  simply 
added  to  the  bank  deposits  for  1909  the  sum  of  $14,000,000  instead 
of  about  $1,000,000. 

Kansas  City. — The  bank  deposits  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
according  to  the  Mercantile  Club,  aggregated  $10,500,000  on  July 
1,  1906.  January  1,  1910,  bank  deposits  aggregated  $17,235,531. 

Population  Statistics. — Kansas  has  gained  in  population  both 
in  the  last  ten  years  and  in  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than  Iowa. 
Kansas  has  gained  in  population  more  than  Nebraska  or  Colorado. 
In  short,  this  prohibition  State,  surrounded  by  non-prohibition 
States,  has  gained  more  in  population  than  any  of  the  States 
that  surround  her.  Kansas  does  better  than  Missouri,  gaining  15 
per  cent  against  Missouri’s  6 per  cent. 

The  total  population  of  the  entire  State,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  Census  Bureau,  is  1,690,949.  Ten  years  ago  the 
total  was  1,470,498.  The  growth  in  the  ten  years,  therefore,  has 
been  220,454. 

From  1890  to  1900  Kansas  gained  43,399,  or  3 per  cent  in 
population,  the  total  in  1890  being  1,427,096. 

The  Federal  census  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  for  1900  shows 
a population  of  57,659.  The  Federal  census  for  1910  shows  a 
population  of  82,331. 

Education. — Superintendent  E.  D.  Fairchild,  of  the  Kansas 
public  schools,  has  lately  been  investigating  attendance  in  the 
schools  in  different  parts  of  that  State.  He  reports  that  attend- 
ance is  much  more  regular  in  interior  towns  than  in  towns  on  the 
Kansas  border  and  near  liquor  States.  “Of  the  half  million  boys 
and  girls  in  Kansas,”  he  writes,  “only  the  smallest  fraction  have 
ever  seen  an  open  saloon.  Children  are  growing  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  without  the  temptation  of  the  saloon.”  This  is  some- 
thing for  which  Kansas  should  be  devoutly  thankful. 

Congressman  Trickett  says: 

In  less  than  three  months  after  the  joints  were  closed  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  600  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  entered  sch®ol, 
necessitating  eighteen  additional  teachers.  It  was  found  that  these  boys  and 
girls  had  to  assist  drinking  fathers  to  earn  a living  for  their  families. 
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Area,  40,181  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  38,574  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,289,905.  Population  under  no-license,  1,721,000 

Urban  Population,  555,442.  Rural  Population,  1,734,463. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 57 

Foreign-Born  Population  2.3  per  cent 
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Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Counties. 


Adair  

.16,503 

Grayson  . 

....19,958 

Metcalfe  . . . . 

Allen  

.14,882 

Green  

. ..11,871 

Montgomery. 

.12,868 

Ballard  

.12,690 

Greenup  . 

....18,475 

Morgan  . . . . 

.16,259 

Barren  

.25,293 

Hancock  . 

, ...  8,512 

Muhlenberg  . 

.28,598 

Bath  

.13,988 

Hardin  . . 

....22,696 

Nicholas  . . . 

.10,601 

Bourbon  

.17,462 

Harlan  . . . 

....10,566 

Ohio  

.27,642 

Boyle  

.14,668 

Harrison  . 

. ..16,873 

Oldham  . . . . 

. 7,248 

Breathitt  . . . 

.17,540 

Hart  

...18,173 

Owen  

.14,248 

Breckinridge. 

.21,034 

Henry  .... 

Owsley  

. 7,979 

Bullitt  

. 9,487 

Hickman  . 

..  .11,750 

Pendleton  . . 

.11,985 

Butler  

.15,805 

Jackson  . . 

. . .10,734 

Perry  

Caldwell  .... 

.14,063 

Johnson  . 

....17,482 

Pike  

Calloway  . . . 

.19,867 

Knott  . . . . 

. . .10,791 

Pulaski  

.35,986 

Carlisle  .... 

. 9,048 

Knox  

....22,116 

Robertson  . . 

. 4,121 

Carroll  

. 8,110 

Larue  

Rockcastle  . 

.14,473 

Carter  

.21,966 

Laurel  

Rowan  

. 9,438 

Casey  

.15,479 

Lawrence 

...20,067 

Russell  

.10,861 

Clay  

.17,789 

Lee  

...  9,531 

Scott  

.16,956 

Clinton  

. 8,153 

Leslie  . . . . 

...  8,976 

Simpson  — 

Crittenden  .. 

.13,296 

Letcher  . . 

. ..10,623 

Spencer  . . . . 

. 7,567 

Cumberland 

. 9,846 

Lewis  

...16,887 

Taylor  

.11,961 

Daviess  .... 

.41,020 

Lincoln  ... 

Todd  

.16,488 

Edmonson  .. 

.10,469 

Livingston 

...10,627 

Trigg  

.14,539 

Elliott  

. 9,814 

Logan  . . . 

Trimble  

. 6,512 

Estill  

.12,273 

Lyon  

....  9,423 

Union  

.19,886 

Fleming  

.16,066 

McLean  . . 

...13,241 

Washington. 

.13,940 

Floyd  

.18,623 

Madison  . 

....26,951 

Wayne  

.17,518 

Franklin  . . . 

.21,135 

Magoffin  . 

. . .13,654 

Webster  ... . 

.20,974 

Fulton  

.14,114 

Marion  ... 

...16,330 

Whitley  .... 

.31,982 

Gallatin  — 

. 4,697 

Marshall  . 

...15,771 

Wolfe  

. 9,864 

Garrard  

.11,894 

Martin  . . . 

Woodford  . . 

.12,571 

Grant  

.10,581 

Menifee  . . 

....6,153 

Graves  

.33,539 

Mercer  . . . 

. . .14,063 

Names  and  Population 

of  All  No- 

License  Cities  of  5,000  or 

More. 

Danville  

..5,420 

Mayfield  . 

5,916 

Richmond  . . 

..5,340 

Population  Under  No-License,  75  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  25  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding-  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 3,065 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  707,581.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  494,863. 

Church  Communicants,  858,324. 

The  legislature  in  session  during  the  early  part  of  1912  was 
very  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  best  citizenship  of  the  state. 
The  temperance  forces  were  in  control  of  the  organization  of 
both  houses.  The  character  of  legislation  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  attitude  of  the  administration. 
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As  was  predicted  in  the  1912  Year  Book,  the  legislature  re- 
moved the  exception  from  the  county  unit  law,  making  it  to 
apply  uniformly  to  all  counties;  several  good  law  enforcement 
measures  were  also  enacted. 

Ashland,  Boyd  county,  voted  wet  just  before  the  uniform 
county  unit  law  became  operative;  this  is  the  only  unit  in  Ken- 
tucky to  which  saloons  were  returned  during  1912.  Ashland  and 
the  county  will  vote  dry  when  an  election  is  held  under  the  new 
county  unit  law. 

Under  this  law  three  counties,  Muhlenberg,  Montgomery  and 
Pulaski,  have  voted  dry  by  more  than  two  votes  to  one.  When 
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the  licenses  now  in  force  in  these  cities  expire,  there  will  be 
ninety-eight  dry  counties  and  twenty-two  wet  counties  in  the 
State.  Fifteen  of  these  so-called  wet  counties  have  saloons  in 
only  one  municipality;  three  others  have  saloons  in  but  two 
municipalities  each. 

KENTUCKY  TOWNS  AND  COUNTIES. 

Marion. — The  following  indicates  the  change  in  Marion,  the 
county  seat  of  Crittenden  county,  when  saloons  were  voted  out  of 
that  city. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Travis,  the  jailer,  gives  the  following  figures  show- 
ing arrests  for  last  six  successive  years  with  saloons  and  the 
successive  years  following  the  voting  out  of  saloons: 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

With  saloons  | 

145  | 

! 158  | 

I 215  | 

1 173  | 

1 193  | 

| 174 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Without  saloons  

1 32  | 

1 46  | 

20 

With  saloons  an  average  per  year  of  176  1-3  arrests.  Without  saloons  an 
average  per  year  of  only  32  2-3  arrests. 

Bowling  Green.— For  the  first  four  months  Bowling  Green  was 
“dry”  there  were  but  eighty-eight  arrests  as  compared  with  290 
for  the  same  period  for  the  last  year  the  city  had  licensed  saloons, 
making  a decrease  of  202  arrests,  or  nearly  250  per  cent. 

Corbin, — Corbin  voted  “dry”  the  second  time,  December  22, 
1909;  the  figures  were  taken  from  the  city  court  records  and 
compare  the  last  two  saloon  years  with  the  first  two  “dry”  years. 
You  will  notice  that  every  kind  of  crime  is  increased  by  the 
saloons: 


Years  with 
and  With- 
out Saloons 

No.  of 
Drunks 

Carrying 

Pistols 

Boarding 

Trains 

Disorderly, 

Etc. 

Adultery 

Gambling 

Other 

Offenses 

Total 

Warrants 

Issued 

Feeding 

Prisoners 

1906  1907 

1,011 

93 

41 

269 

33 

32 

114 

1,600 

$1,202.35 

1908  1909 

122 

35 

4 

88 

15 

12 

105 

386 

663.91 

Decrease  j 889  | 58  j 37  | 181  | 18  | 20  1 9 1 1,214  |$  538.44 


Official  Record  of  Arrests  for  the  Following  Causes  in 
Richmond,  Kentucky. 


Drunken- 

Breach 

Concealed 

ness 

Peace 

Weapons 

1906-1907  

602 

107 

23 

1908-1909  

74 

68 

4 

Decrease  under  local  option 

| 528 

39 

19 
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| Vagrancy  | 

Total 

1906-1907  

14 

746 

1908-1909  

7 

153 

Decrease  I 

1 7 1 

| 593 

Counties. — During  the  two  years  1909  and  1910,  there  was 
practically  no  change  in  the  “wet”  and  “dry”  territory  of  Ken- 
tucky. During  those  two  years  the  prison  records  show  that  the 
“wet”  counties  sent  one  convict  to  the  State  prisons  for  every 
808  of  their  population,  while  the  “dry”  counties  sent  only  one 
for  every  1,882  of  their  population. 

Barring  the  three  counties  where  Louisville,  Covington  and 
Newport  are  located  and  where  the  laws  against  crime  are  not  so 
effectively  administered,  which  gives  a truer  comparison  between 
counties  more  nearly  alike,  the  “wet”  counties  during  the  two 
years  sent  one  convict  to  prison  for  each  724  of  their  population 
against  one  for  each  1,882  from  the  “dry”  counties.  The  records 
also  show  that  the  “dry”  counties  with  easy  access  to  “wet”  cities 
furnish  more  than  their  quota. 

If  there  is  more  liquor  sold  in  “dry”  territory  than  in  “wet,” 
why  did  the  “wet”  counties  of  Kentucky  during  the  two  years, 
1909-1910,  send  a convict  to  the  State  prisons  for  each  724  of  the 
population,  while  the  “dry”  counties  furnished  only  one  convict 
for  each  1,882  of  the  population? 

Princeton. — The  city  attorney  of  Princeton,  Kentucky,  R.  W. 
Lisanby,  in  a letter  dated  November  15,  1910,  said: 

It  might  be  of  interest  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  six  years  ago  Princeton 
created  an  indebtedness  of  $35,000.00  for  water  works.  During  the  five  suc- 
ceeding years  with  a levy  of  forty-five  cents  for  the  water  works  bonded 
indebtedness  annually,  and  an  income  of  from  $6,000.00  to  $7,000.00  annually 
from  saloons,  not  one  cent  was  paid  on  this  bonded  indebtedness,  and  there 
was  but  $464.00  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  In 
June,  1909,  saloons  were  voted  out  of  Princeton,  and  in  January  of  this  year 
the  last  one  here  closed  its  doors.  This  is  our  first  fiscal  year  since  the 
saloons  went  out.  The  council  levied  a fifty  cent  water  works  tax,  increasing 
the  former  levy  only  five  cents.  Yet  on  the  eighth  of  this  month  the  city  paid 
off  $5,000.00  of  the  water  works  bonded  indebtedness.  As  stated,  with  saloons 
here  for  the  preceding  five  years  and  a levy  of  forty-five  cents  each  year,  not 
one  cent  had  been  paid  on  the  debt,  and  there  was  not  a cent  in  the  treasury 
with  which  to  pay.  Under  the  “dry”  regime  the  first  year  with  a fifty  cent 
levy  $5,000.00  was  paid  on  the  debt.  All  other  municipal  affairs  have  been 
managed  quite  as  well. 

Masonry  and  Liquor. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  an  emphatic  stand  was  taken  against  the  handling  of 
liquor  as  a trade  by  any  of  its  members.  As  one  prominent  Mason 
remarked  in  discussing  the  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  “Retailing 
of  spirituous  liquors  has  become  so  abusive  that  it  is  a great  evil 
in  the  social  life  of  our  country.”  Grand  Master  Jackson,  in  his 
annual  report,  stated  that  a lodge  which  would  attempt  to  promote 
a man  engaged  in  the  retail  liquor  business  would  be  suspended. 
The  matter  grew  out  of  a question  as  to  the  promotion  of  a man 
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who  engaged  in  the  liquor  business  after  attaining  the  first  degree. 
The  Grand  Master  declared  such  a man  could  not  be  promoted. 

Kentucky  and  Kansas. — The  valuation  of  real  property  is 
$487,835,250  in  Kentucky,  and  $1,573,048,790  in  Kansas. 

The  valuation  of  personal  property  in  Kentucky  was  $143,- 
313,606,  while  in  Kansas  it  was  $880,643,069. 

The  total  assessment  valuation  in  Kentucky  is  $644,489,000, 
and  in  Kansas  it  is  $2,453,091,859. 
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Area,  45,409  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  35,679  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,656,388.  Population  under  no-license,  850,000. 

Urban  Population,  496,516.  Rural  Population,  1,159,872. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 36.5 

Foreign-Born  Population  3.8  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Parishes. 


Avoyelles  .... 

34,102 

E.  Feliciana.  .20,055 

Sabine  

.19,874 

Bienville  

21,776 

Franklin  . 

....11,989 

St.  Helena  ... 

, 9,172 

Bossier  

21,738 

Grant  

...15,958 

Tangipahoa  ., 

.29,160 

Caddo  

58,200 

Jackson  . . 

...13,818 

Union  

.20,451 

Calcasieu  — 

,62,767 

Lincoln  ... 

,...18,485 

Vernon  

.17,384 

Caldwell 

8,593 

Livingston 

..  .10,627 

Vermillion  .., 

.26,390 

Cameron  

, 4,288 

Morehouse 

..  .18,786 

Washington  , 

.18,886 

Catahoula  . . . 

,10,415 

Natchitoches. . 36,455 

Webster  

.19,186 

Claiborne  .... 

,25,050 

Red  River 

..  .11,402 

West  Carroll. 

. 6,249 

De  Soto  

,27,689 

Richland  . 

...15,769 

Winn 

.18,357 

Names  and  Population 

of  All  No- 

License  Cities  of  5,000  or 

More. 

Lake  Charles 

. ..11,449 

Shreveport 

.28,015 

Population  Under  No-License,  51  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  49  per  cent. 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 3,652 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  538,326.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  263,617. 

Church  Communicants,  778,901. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  map  of  Louisiana 
during  1912.  The  dry  parish  of  Calcasieu  has  been  subdivided 
into  four  parishes.  The  names  of  these  four  new  parishes  are 
Allen,  Beauregard,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Calcasieu.  Thus  the 
number  of  dry  parishes  in  Louisiana  has  been  increased  by  three. 
The  law  remains  the  same.  The  last  regulation  law,  known  as 
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the  Gay-Shattuck  law,  is  everywhere  openly  violated,  demon- 
strating the  futility  of  trying  to  regulate  saloons.  The  State  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a set  of  officials  who  do  not  care  about  the 
enforcement  of  law.  The  city  government  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Gibralter  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  South,  is  in  control  of  men 
who  are  dominated  by  the  saloons  and  who  make  no  pretense  to 
enforce  Sunday  laws  or  other  regulative  measures  to  which  sa- 
loonkeepers would  object.  In  addition  to  the  licensed  saloons  at 
least  one  thousand  blind  tigers  carry  on  their  lawless  work.  The 
adoption  of  the  commission  form  of  government  in  New  Orleans, 
however,  argues  for  better  conditions  from  now  on. 

The  Prohibition  law  in  over  one-half  of  the  parishes  (coun- 
ties) of  the  State  is  for  the  most  part  well  enforced. 
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RECORD  OF  SHREVEPORT. 

Since  the  Shreveport  saloons  were  closed  in  the  early  part  of 
1910  the  city  has  built  315  new  residences,  two  blocks  of  business 
houses,  a ten-story  bank  building,  a six-story  jewelry  store,  a 
half  million  dollar  postoffice  building,  a glass  factory  and  two 
churches  each  costing  $40,000.  The  Masons  and  Elks  have  also 
erected  new  buildings.  The  Woodmen  of  the  World  have  decided 
to  erect  a $50,000  building.  One  of  the  old  line  insurance  com- 
panies doubled  its  business  in  1910  over  1909.  It  shows  that  many 
men  have  invested  in  life  insurance  as  a protection  for  their 
families  instead  of  spending  their  money  over  saloon  bars. 

With  saloons,  in  1909,  there  were  5,248  arrests.  In  1910,  with- 
out saloons,  2,796  arrests. 

In  1909,  when  saloons  were  in  the  city,  bank  deposits  were 
$5,250,000.  In  1910,  without  saloons,  bank  deposits  aggregated 
$8,500,000. 

As  a result  of  closing  saloons  in  the  city  of  Shreveport, 
taxes  have  been  greatly  reduced.  In  1908,  with  saloons,  the  city 
tax  rate  was  15  3-8  mills;  in  1910,  without  saloons,  the  tax  rate 
was  12  5-8  mills. 
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Area,  29,895  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  29,895  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  742,371.  Population  under  no-license,  742,371. 

Urban  Population,  381,443.  Rural  Population,  360,928. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 24.8 

Foreign-Born  Population  13.4  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 


Auburn  . . . 

. .15,064 

Caribou  . . . . 

. 5,377 

Rumford  

6,777 

Augusta  . . . 

. .13,211 

Gardiner  . . . 

. 5,311 

Rumford  Falls 

5,427 

Bangor  

. .24,803 

Houlton  . . . . 

. 5,845 

Saco  

6,583 

Bath  

..  9,396 

Lewiston  . . . 

.26,247 

Sanford  

9,049 

Biddeford  . 

. .17,079 

Old  Town... 

. 6,317 

Skowhegan  .. 

5,341 

Brewer  . . . . 

. . 5,667 

Presque  Isle. 

. 5,179 

S.  Portland... 

7,471 

Brunswick 

..  6,621 

Portland  . . . 

.58,571 

Waterville  . . . 

11,458 

Calais  

..  6,116 

Rockland  . . . 

. 8,174 

Westbrook  . . 

8,281 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 732 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  172,230.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  144,278. 

. Chuch  Communicants,  212,988. 

Laws  prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic  in  Maine  were  enacted  in 
1851,  repealed  in  1856  and  re-enacted  in  1858.  In  1884  Prohibi- 
tion was  placed  in  the  constitution. 
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Like  the  laws  prohibiting  gambling,  the  social  evil  and  other 
like  vices  and  crimes,  the  prohibitory  liquor  laws  of  Maine  from 
the  first  have  been  more  or  less  nullified,  especially  in  the 
larger  centers. 

In  1905,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Cobb,  what  has  been 
known  as  the  Sturgis  law  was  passed.  This  law  created  an 
enforcement  commission  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  gave  them  the  power  of  sheriffs  to  enforce  the  liquor 
laws.  They  were  empowered  to  appoint  deputy  commissioners 
having  the  power  of  sheriffs  to  enforce  the  liquor  laws,  and  to 
send  them  into  centers  where  the  local  authorities  failed  to 
enforce  the  liquor  laws. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  gave  to  Maine  the  most  effective 
and  wide-spread  enforcement  of  the  liquor  laws  the  State  ever 
had.  Since  1892,  the  Democratic  party  of  Maine  has  committed 
itself  in  its  platform  to  the  resubmission  of  constitutional  Pro- 
hibition. This  party  came  into  power  in  the  fall  of  1910,  electing 
the  governor  and  a majority  of  the  senators  and  representatives. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  this  legislature  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Sturgis  law  and  the  passage  of  a resolve  resubmitting  con- 
stitutional Prohibition.  The  vote  on  resubmission  was  taken 
September  11.  It  was  preceded  by  a vigorous  campaign  by 
friends  and  foe  alike.  No  speeches  were  made  for  repeal.  That 
side  of  the  campaign  relied  upon  the  distribution  of  literature, 
personal  canvass  by  paid  workers,  and  the  purchase  of  votes. 

The  friends  of  repeal  predicted  a majority  of  from  15,000  to 
24,000  for  repeal,  but  Prohibition  was  retained  by  a majority 
of  758. 

A leading  cause  for  the  small  majority  was  the  large  stay- 
at-home  vote.  In  the  city  of  Portland  there  were  in  round 
numbers  13,000  registered  voters  and  10,000  votes  were  cast.  In 
a rural  town  having  228  registered  voters,  113  voted.  The  total 
vote  cast  was  120,948,  while  the  total  vote  for  governor  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  was  141,564.  The  total  vote  on  Prohibition  was 
20,616  less  than  for  governor. 

A special  session  of  the  legislature  was  called  by  Governor 
Plaisted  to  convene  on  March  20,  1912,  avowedly  to  submit  to  the 
people  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  local 
option.  The  legislature,  however,  rejected  the  proposed  amend- 
ment in  the  house. 

In  the  campaign  of  1912  for  State  officers,  the  Democrats  de- 
clared in  their  platform  it  “to  be  their  purpose  to  use  all  pos- 
sible endeavor  to  amend  the  constitution”  by  adding  a local  option 
provision. 

The  Republicans  in  their  platform  said:  “The  people  by 

majority  vote  have  declared  against  the  abrogation  of  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution  relating  to  Prohibition.  We  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  the  people  and  are  emphatically  opposed  to 
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all  attempts  to  re-open  this  question  in  any  form.  We  demand 
that  the  statutes  be  strictly  and  honestly  enforced.  Ours  is  a 
government  of  law.  The  law  must  be  respected.” 

The  Republicans  elected  their  governor  by  a plurality  of 
3,295  and  have  a majority  in  the  house  and  senate.  Hon.  W.  T. 
Haines,  the  governor-elect,  said  in  a recent  interview:  “I  shall 

do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  about  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law.  I shall  do  the  same  for  every  law*  which  exists  in 
the  statutes  of  Maine  during  my  term  of  office.  When  I say 
that  I am  going  to  do  everything  in  my  power  that  is  what  I 
mean.  Every  law  which  exists  giving  me  power  to  bring  about 
this  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  properly  constituted  officials 
will  be  used  to  that  end.”  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  Maine 
will  enter  upon  an  era  of  enforcement  in  1913. 

RECORD  OF  LIQUOR  DEALERS  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS. 

Maine’s  record  for  the  past  twelve  years  is  given  below.  The 
figures  are  exact,  but  they  differ  slightly  from  those  issued  by 
the  revenue  department  because  the  latter,  for  convenience  in 
bookkeeping,  includes  on  the  report  for  each  year  all  the  belated 
entries,  which  belong  to  the  preceding  year’s  report.  Belated 
liquor  tax  items  in  “Record  No.  10”  appear  under  the  proper  year, 
but  in  the  revenue  reports  they  appear  under  the  year  they  are 
paid: 


YEAR 

R.  L.  D. 

R.  D.  M.  L. 

W.  L.  D. 

W.  D.  M.  L. 

Rectifier 

Brewer 

Total 

1900-1 

1,162 

295 

17 

32 

2 

5 

1,513 

1901-2 

1,038 

357 

15 

31 

4 

1,445 

1902-3 

975 

423 

15 

36 

1 

2 

1,452 

1903-4 

554 

571 

11 

29 

3 

1,168 

1904-5 

686 

436 

14 

33 

3 

1,172 

1905-6 

212 

507 

5 

28 

3 

755 

1906-7 

308 

466 

2 

28 

1 

5 

810 

1907-8 

289 

473 

2 

35 

4 

803 

1908-9 

542 

457 

4 

50 

4 

1,075 

1909-10 

520 

499 

2 

46 

4 

1,021 

1910-11 

737 

491 

8 

73 

4 

1,313 

*1911-12 

639 

363 

4 

50 

4 

1,060 

*This  year  includes  the  first  six  months  and  four  days,  (July  1,  1911,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1912.) 


Some  of  these  taxpayers  are  not  selling  liquor,  because  they 
are  in  jail,  or  have  desisted  from  fear  of  prosecution.  Also,  at 
some  resorts  the  liquor  tax  has  been  paid  twice  or  three  times  in 
the  year  on  account  of  change  of  proprietorship.  (Certificates  can 
be  transferred  as  to  place,  but  not  as  to  persons.)  The  “brewers” 
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make  only  non-intoxicating  beer.  The  “wholesale  liquor  dealers” 
include  some  non-intoxicating  beer.  The  “wholesale  liquor 
dealers”  include  some  wholesale  druggists.  Until  this  year  the 
“malt  liquor  dealers”  included  about  fifteen  town  liquor  agents, 
not  authorized  to  sell  for  beverage  purposes,  and  many  of  the 
400  druggists,  who  pay  the  tax  under  the  revenue  ruling  of  1910, 
regarding  the  sale  of  proprietary  remedies.  About  half  of  the 
“malt  liquor  dealers”  sell  only  non- intoxicating  beer,  although 
some  sell  both  beer  and  whisky,  without  being  detected  by  the 
revenue  department. 

A comparison  of  the  internal  revenue  records  (1909-1910)  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States  follows,  and  shows 
the  relative  number  of  taxpayers  and  amount  of  revenue  in  pro- 
hibition territory,  in  contrast  with  the  same  in  license  territory. 
Maine  comprises  about  one  one-hundred  and  twentieth  of  the 
nation’s  population,  and  is  one-fourth  as  populous  as  Massa- 
chusetts: 


Q 

R.  D.  M.  L. 

Q 

►4 

£ 

W.  D.  M.  L. 

Rectifier 

Brewer 

Still  Mfg. 

Total 

Maine  

520 

499 

2 

46 

4 

1,021 

Massachusetts  

4,664 

265 

238 

455 

165 

39 

1 

5,287 

United  States  

217,813 

19,655 

6,652 

11,645 

2,413 

1,568 

34 

259,780 

According  to  the  internal  revenue  records,  only  Vermont, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  had  in  1909  so  few  “retail 
liquor  dealers,”  according  to  population,  as  Maine. 


COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  LIQUOR  PER  CAPITA. 

In  the  recent  prohibition  campaign  the  pro-liquor  press  of 
Maine  estimated  that  the  cost  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitory  law,  was  $1.48  per  capita.  A conservative  esti- 
mate from  government  statistics  shows  the  drink  bill  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  prohibition  States,  to  be  $17.39  per 
capita.  This  makes  a difference  of  $15.91  per  capita  in  favor  of 
state-wide  prohibition. 

The  Portland  Argus  says  that:  “Added  to  the  $100,000  of  rum 

sold  in  the  now  closed  liquor  agencies,  about  a million  dollars 
($1,000,000)  a year  goes  out  from  Maine  for  alcoholic  beverages.” 

Divide  the  high  estimate  of  sales  made  by  this  editor  advo- 
cating license,  $1,100,000,  by  the  population  of  Maine,  742,371;  and 
it  shows  an  annual  expenditure  for  each  person  in  prohibition 
Maine  of  $1.48.  But  the  total  expenditure  for  alcoholic  beverages 
for  the  entire  United  States,  on  the  average  for  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  is 
$1,598,921,416;  which  divided  by  the  population,  91,972,266,  gives 
the  expenditure  per  person  for  the  United  States  as  $17.89. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  PROHIBITION. 

The  total  value  of  mills  and  manufacturing  in  Maine  in  1899 
was  $20,208,236;  in  1909  the  value  was  $27,030,723,  an  increase  in 
ten  years  of  33  per  cent.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  value  of  farms 
and  farm  buildings  in  Maine  has  increased  64  per  cent;  the 
value  of  land  alone  74  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  buildings  alone 
54  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  homes  in  Maine  owned  by 
occupants  is  67,  while  in  Massachusetts  it  is  only  45,  in  Con- 
necticut 47,  Rhode  Island  37,  New  York  44  and  Pennsylvania  40. 

Wisconsin,  with  her  145  breweries  and  her  splendid  location 
as  a gateway  to  the  great,  growing  Northwest,  with  a rapidly 
developing  city  of  300,000  to  help  out  her  statistics,  did  not  make  a 
much  better  showing  than  the  State  of  Maine.  The  property  valu- 
ation in  Maine  for  1850  was  $100,157,573;  the  valuation  for  1900 
was  $336,699,649,  while  the  valuation  for  1910  was  $461,780,119. 

The  increase  from  1850  to  1910  was  351  per  cent;  and  the 
increase  from  1900  to  1910  was  $116,090,470,  or  more  than  $11,- 
000,000  a year.  The  following  is  the  valuation  by  dates:  1860, 

$100,157,673;  1890,  $309,096,641;  1900  $336,699,649;  1910,  $461,780,119. 

The  farming  industry  is  one  of  the  least  productive  of  the 
industries  of  Maine,  while  in  Masachusetts  the  returns  are  much 
greater.  In  1900  Massachusetts  had  38,000  farms  with  an  average 
return  of  $1,121.  Maine  had  69,000  farms  with  an  average  return 
of  only  $626.  But  2 per  cent  of  the  male  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  engaged  in  farming,  while  Maine  had  ten  per  cent,  or 
five  times  as  many.  In  both  States  wealth  was  accumulated 
more  rapidly  in  manufacturing  than  in  farming.  In  1900  Massa- 
W chusetts  had  eight  times  as  much  money  invested  in  manufac- 
tories as  Maine,  eight  times  the  production  and  eight  times  as 
many  people  employed. 

From  1860  to  1900  the  increase  in  wealth  in  Massachusetts 
was  from  $567  to  $1,253  per  capita,  or  two  and  four-fifths  times. 
Massachusetts  added  $10  per  capita  to  her  indebtedness  and 
Maine  decreased  her  indebtedness  just  that  much.  The  wealth 
of  the  State  of  Maine  for  that  period  stood  60  per  cent  in  advance 
of  that  of  Massachusetts. 

From  1880  to  1900  the  average  sum  paid  wage  earners  in  all 
industries  in  Massachusetts  increased  $87  per  capita,  while  in 
Maine  the  increase  per  capita  was  $124. 

In  Massachusetts  in  1900,  53.8  per  cent  of  the  farmers  owned 
their  own  farms  unencumbered,  and  in  Maine  69.2  per  cent  owned 
theirs.  In  the  same  year  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  22.3  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  unencumbered 
homes. 

SAVINGS  IN  MAINE. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  fifty-two  savings  banks.  She  has  on 
deposit  in  those  banks  $88,557,027.66.  (Reports  for  Fall  of  1910.) 

Maine  has  forty  trust  companies.  She  has  savings  on  deposit 
in  her  trust  companies  of  $19,969,056.46. 
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Maine  has  thirty-five  building  and  loan  associations.  She  has 
savings  on  deposit  in  those  associations  of  $3,560,589.88. 

Maine  has  seventy-seven  national  banks.  She  has  savings  on 
deposit  in  these  banks  of  $14,719,635.42. 

In  other  words,  the  total  savings  accounts  in  all  the  banks  in 
Maine  amount  to  $126,806,309.42 — or  a per  capita  sum  of  $181.15 
for  every  one  of  the  700,000  inhabitants. 

The  total  assets  of  the  savings  banks,  trust  companies  and 
building  and  loan  associations  in  1900  was  $58,862,650;  in  1910  the 
assets  of  these  same  institutions  amounted  to  $148,892,962,  show- 
ing an  Increase  of  $90,030,312  in  ten  years. 

In  1890  the  population  of  Knox  county  was  30,406,  and  it  is 
said  the  last  census  does  not  show  an  increase,  and  yet  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  with  business  conditions  unsatisfactory,  and 
with  the  population  of  the  county  at  a standstill,  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  department  of  several  banking  institutions  in  the 
county  increased  more  than  $3,000,000.  Statistics  show  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  Knox  county,  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  depositors  in  these  savings  institutions. 

POPULATION  INCREASES. 

The  census  reports  show  that  Maine  has  increased  in  popula- 
tion during  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910,  6.9  per  cent,  while 
Vermont,  a license  State  in  the  same  section  of  New  England, 

increased  only  3.6  per  cent,  and  New  Hampshire,  another  license 
State,  bordering  on  Maine,  increased  only  4.6  per  cent.  In  the 
State  of  Missouri,  outside  of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  the  1910 
census  shows  an  actual  decrease  in  population  during  ten  years, 
while  the  entire  State,  including  the  two  large  cities,  was  able  to 
show  a net  increase  of  only  6 per  cent.  The  Increase  in  Wis- 
consin was  12.7  per  cent  and  this  increase  was  due  largely  to  the 
increase  in  population  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

A study  of  census  figures  shows  that  in  the  States  of  the 
East  and  the  Middle  West  the  Increase  in  population,  where  there 
has  been  an  increase,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  Increase  in  the 
large  cities  located  in  these  States,  and  yet  Maine,  which  is  largely 
a rural  State  with  no  very  large  city  within  her  borders,  has  been 
able  to  show  an  increase  in  population  of  6.9  per  cent.  Missouri, 
with  her  fifty-two  breweries  and  her  two  great  cities,  was  unable 
to  equal  the  increase  in  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

MAINE  PRISON  REPORTS. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  prison  reports  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  show  commitments  to  jail  in  that  State  for  the 
years  1884,  1896  and  1908: 

Commitments  to  Jail  in  Maine,  1884-1908. 


1884 

1896 

Inc. 

Per 

Cent 

Inc. 

1908 

Inc. 

Per 

Cent 

Inc. 

Total  commitments  

For  drunkenness  

3,07216,105 

1,919|3,019 

3,033 

1,130 

98.7 

58.8 

6,581 

3,338 

476 

289 

7.7 

9.5 
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These  periods  are  twelve  years  each.  From  1884  to  1896,  non- 
enforcement of  prohibition  steadily  increased,  and  from  1896  to 
1908  there  was  agitation  for  enforcement  and  an  increasing  strict- 
ness in  enforcement. 

In  the  first  period,  total  commitments  to  jail  increased  98.7 
per  cent.  Commitments  for  drunkenness  increased  58.8  per  cent. 

In  the  second  period,  total  commitments  to  jail  increased  7.7 
per  cent.  Commitments  for  drunkenness  increased  9.5  per  cent. 

Such  a showing  certainly  is  a most  forceful  testimony  to  the 
value  of  enforced  prohibition. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a fair  to  excellent 
enforcement  of  prohibition  in  eleven  counties,  and  a general  non- 
enforcement  in  five  counties,  viz.,  Aroostook,  Cumberland,  Knox, 
Penobscot  and  Washington. 

If  enforced  prohibition  is  effective,  as  its  friends  claim,  then 
there  should  be  a decrease  in  vice  and  crime  in  the  enforcement 
counties,  and  an  increase  in  vice  and  crime  in  the  non-enforcement 
counties. 


Commitments  to  Jail,  1908-1910,  in  Five  Non- Enforcement  Counties. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

j ^nC' 

Per 

Cent 

Inc. 

Total  commitments  

3,235 

1,663 

3,808 

2,249 

4,923 

3,289 

1,688 

1,626 

52 

For  drunkenness  

97 

In  Eleven  Enforcement  Counties. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Dec. 

Per 

Cent 

Dec. 

Total  commitments  

3,346 

1,675 

2,838 

1,360 

2,868 

1,479 

478 

14. 

For  drunkenness  

196 

11.6 

While  the  commitments  to  jail  for  all  causes  and  for  drunk- 
enness were  slightly  more  in  the  eleven  counties  than  in  the  five 
in  1908,  there  was  a decrease  in  commitments  in  the  eleven  and 
an  increase  in  the  five  up  to  1911. 

In  five  non-enforcement  counties — Total  commitments,  52  per  cent  in- 
crease ; for  drunkenness,  97  per  cent  increase.  In  eleven  enforcement  counties 
— Total  commitments,  14  per  cent  decrease;  for  drunkenness,  11.6  per  cent 
decrease. 

Ratio  of  Commitments  to  Population. 

In  five  non-enforcement  counties — Total  one  to  each  sixty-six  population; 
drunkenness,  one  to  each  100  population.  In  eleven  enforcement  counties — 
Total,  one  to  each  143  population;  drunkenness,  ©ne  to  each  279  population. 

The  above  data  clearly  shows  that  vice  and  crime  decreased 
under  enforced  prohibition  and  largely  increased  under  non- 
enforced  prohibition. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  as  much  liquor  sold  and  drank 
under  enforced  prohibition  as  under  unenforced  prohibition.  Such 
a statement  is  at  best  only  a guess.  The  above  data  furnishes 
material  to  disprove  such  statements. 
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In  the  five  non-enforcement  counties  there  are  84,358  less 
people  than  in  the  eleven  enforcement  counties.  Yet  from  1908  to 
1910  there  were  2,055  more  commitments  to  jail  in  the  five  counties 
than  in  the  eleven,  and  1,810  more  commitments  for  drunkenness 
in  the  five  than  in  the  eleven.  If  as  much  liquor  was  sold  and 
drunk  in  the  eleven  counties  as  in  the  five,  why  was  there  so 
much  more  vice  and  crime  in  the  five  than  in  the  eleven,  and  why 
did  vice  and  crime  decrease  in  the  eleven  and  so  largely  increase 
in  the  five? 

York  County. — Sheriff  Emery’s  work  in  York  county  bears 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  enforced  prohibition. 


Commitments  to  Jail,  York  County. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Dec. 

Per 

Cent 

Dec. 

Total  

543 

269 

415 

200 

381 

106 

162 

163 

29.6 

60.5 

Drunkenness  

The  steady  decrease  in  commitments  to  jail  in  this  county  for 
all  crimes,  and  60.5  per  cent  decrease  in  commitments  for  drunk- 
enness during  Sheriff  Emery’s  first  term  clearly  prove  that  en- 
forced prohibition  prohibits  when  it  has  men  behind  it  to  work  it. 
The  present  need  is  clearly  shown,  by  this  data,  to  be  not  new 
laws  but  new  men  of  the  Mooers  and  Emery  type  in  office  in 
nullifying  sections. 

Cumberland  County. — That  Sheriff  Trefethen  did  not  enforce 
the  liquor  law  in  Cumberland  county  the  following  data  proves: 


Commitments  to  Jail. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Inc. 

Per 

Cent 

Inc. 

Total  

1,812 

1,025 

2,335 

1,478 

3,065 

2,345 

1,253 

69.9 

Drunkenness  

1,320 

128.8 

This  is  certainly  startling  data.  Enforcement  is  no  more 
difficult  in  Cumberland,  than  in  York  county.  The  only  difference 
in  the  results  in  these  counties  is  the  difference  in  the  officials. 
The  law  is  the  same  in  both.  York  county  had  a marked  decrease 
in  commitments  to  jail,  and  Cumberland  had  the  startling  increase 
in  commitments  of  69.9  per  cent  for  all  offenses  and  128.8  per  cent 
for  drunkenness. 

Penobscot  County. — The  criminal  data  for  Penobscot  county 
shows  what  use  Sheriff  White  made  of  prohibition. 

Commitments  to  Jail. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Inc. 

Per 

Cent 

Inc. 

Total  

987 

486 

1,028 

575 

1,323 

676 

336 

190 

34. 

39. 

Drunkenness  
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Prohibition  can  be  as  easily  enforced  in  Penobscot  as  in  Som- 
erset county.  The  difference  in  results  in  the  two  counties  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  officials. 

Somerset  County. — In  Somerset  county  under  Sheriff  Mooers 
as  the  following  data  proves: 

Commitments  to  Jail,  1909,  1910. 


1909 

1910 

Dec. 

Per 

Cent 

Dec. 

Total  

142 

69 

73 

51.5 

Drunkenness  

44 

19 

25 

57. 

Liquor  sellers  

55 

31 

Take  notice  that  each  year  more  rum  sellers  were  sent  to  jail 
than  drunken  persons.  Such  a marked  decrease  in  crime  as  these 
figures  show  proves  that  enforced  prohibition  prohibits. 
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Area,  9,941  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  6,559  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,295,346.  Population  under  no-license,  450,000. 

Urban  Population,  658,192.  Rural  Population,  637,154. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 130.3 

Foreign-Born  Population  7.9  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Caroline  19,216  Montgomery  .32,089  Wicomico  26,815 

Cecil  23,759  Queen  Anne.  .16,839  Worcester  ...21,841 

Dorchester  ..  .28,669  Somerset  ....26,455 

Kent  16,957  Talbot  19,620 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 


Cambridge 


6,407  Salisbury 


6,690 


Population  Under  No-License,  35  per  cent. 
Population  Under  License,  65  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 3,098 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  361,402.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  238,393. 

Church  Communicants,  473,257. 

Maryland  has  no  general  local  option  law,  but  a number  of 
counties  have  been  permitted  to  vote  on  the  liquor  question  by 
virtue  of  special  acts  passed  by  the  legislature.  As  a result  of 
these  special  elections  ten  of  the  twenty-three  counties  of  Mary- 
land are  now  without  saloons.  Three  other  counties  have  sa- 
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loons  in  only  one  place  each,  and  there  are  but  three  counties  in 
the  State  that  do  not  have  some  dry  territory.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  State’s  area  is  dry,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  State  lives  in  dry  territory.  The  city  of  Balti- 
more has  a number  of  dry  residence  districts  which  have  been 
made  so  by  special  legislation.  The  fight  is  now  on  for  a uniform 
state-wide  law  providing  for  local  option  by  counties,  districts, 
municipalities  and  wards. 

“WET’'  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  MARYLAND,  JANUARY  1,  1913. 


The  proposed  bill  was  beaten  in  the  house  by  thirteen  ma- 
jority in  1908  and  two  majority  in  1910.  In  the  session  of  1912, 
after  having  won  a great  victory  in  the  election,  including  the 
election  of  four  out  of  five  minority  candidates  in  Baltimore  City 
who  declared  for  the  local  option  bill,  whereas  of  the  seven  can- 
didates of  the  same  party  in  the  same  district  who  remained 
silent  not  one  was  elected,  the  measure  was  finally  beaten  by 
fraud  and  treachery  by  one  vote  in  the  senate  after  it  had  passed 
the  house  with  slight  amendment,  four  senators  from  temperance 
counties  betraying  their  people  to  achieve  it. 

The  League  is  pledged  to  the  public  in  case  this  bill  should 
be  beaten  in  the  session  of  1914  to  start  at  once  to  elect  a legis- 
lature which  will  submit  to  the  people  a state-wide  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

BALTIMORE  STATISTICS. 

Total  revenue  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1910,  from  all 
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sorts  of  liquor  licenses  issued  in  and  for  Baltimore  City  (of  which 
the  State  receives  one-fourth),  $1,526,427.50.  Total  received  by 
Baltimore  City  from  liquor  licenses,  $1,144,820.68.  Total  taxable 
basis  of  Baltimore  (assessed  valuation),  $682,633,313.  (Note:  — 
The  real  estate  valuation  is  in  round  numbers  362,000,000,  of 
which  some  38,000,000  pay  the  special  rural  and  suburban  rate. 
Of  the  personal  property  about  158,000,000  is  in  securities  assessed 
at  a thirty  cent  rate  and  82,000,000  deposited  in  savings  banks  at 
an  eighteen  and  three-fourths  cent  rate.  Distilled  spirits  in  bond 
are  valued  at  $1,200,000  at  the  rate  of  $8.00  per  barrel.)  Received 
from  taxes  on  above,  year  ending  December  1,  1909,  $8,183,115.46. 
Total  receipts  for  fiscal  year  ending  December  1,  1909,  from  all 
sources,  $19,900,391.71.  Tax  rate  for  1907,  before  high  license  went 
into  effect,  $1.97^. — Rate  for  1911,  $1.98  on  $100.  Cost  of  police 
department,  $1,279,290.01.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  the  courts, 
$223,609.53.  Net  cost  of  jail,  $46,555.68.  Number  of  prisoners  in 
1909,  9,767.  For  additional  buildings  for  jail  in  1909  and  1910, 
$137,240.90.  Total  number  of  prisoners  in  State  penitentiary,  1,097. 
From  Baltimore,  577.  Daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in 
House  of  Correction,  453.  Out  of  1,201  admitted  in  year  ending 
September  30,  1907,  476  were  from  Baltimore.  (Penitentiary  and 
House  of  Correction  are  both  self-supporting.)  Number  of  insane 
from  Baltimore  in  three  State  asylums,  1,175.  (There  is  a long 
waiting  list.)  Paid  by  city  for  care  of  insane,  $166,019.42.  Cost 
of  maintaining  Bay  view  Asylum  (the  City  Almshouse),  contain- 
ing also  658  insane  patients,  $159,606.71.  Appropriated  for  new 
improvements  for  Bayview,  $75,000.  Spent  for  destitute  and 
neglected  children,  $26,003.86.  (The  Federated  Charities  budget 
for  1911  is  $76,000.)  Feeble  minded  children  from  city  in  asylum 
supported  by  State,  120.  (Estimated  that  an  equal  number  cannot 
find  accommodations.) 

Tax  Rate. — Mayor  Maholl,  of  Baltimore,  some  time  since  made 
the  declaration  that  taxes  in  that  city  would  be  much  higher  were 
it  not  for  the  high  license  collected  by  the  city  from  the  saloons. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  statements  in  letters 
answering  the  mayor’s  declaration,  which  were  printed  in  the 
Baltimore  American.  One  letter  says: 

Seeing  so  much  in  The  American  lately  about  the  high  liquor  license 
reducing  the  tax  rate  so  materially,  I would  like  some  information.  My  taxes 
on  a little  house  were  less  when  the  license  was  $250  than  they  are  now, 
when  the  license  fee  is  four  times  as  much.  Last  year  this  house  was  assessed 
for  $913,  with  a tax  rate  of  $1.99,  or  $18.17  in  taxes.  This  year  this  very  same 
piece  of  property  is  assessed  at  $1,293,  with  a rate  of  $1.97  J4,  or  $25.54  taxes, 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  $7.37.  Now,  to  pay  $25.54  taxes  at  my  old 
assessment  of  $913,  the  rate  would  be  $2.79  2-3,  or  an  increase  of  80  2-3  cents. 

If  the  mayor  can  show  me  where  my  figuring  is  at  fault,  and  that  I am 
not  paying  80  2-3  cents  a year  more  tax  rate  this  year  than  I did  last,  I will 
thank  him  very  much  for  his  method  of  reasoning.  This  house  has  not  had 
any  improvement  except  a new  pavement,  which  the  city  compelled  me  to  put 
down,  and  which  cost  about  $19.  And  I am  compelled  to  pay  taxes  on  $380 
a year  more  for  it.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  where  the  high  liquor  license  is 
reducing  the  tax  rate,  as  the  mayor  claims  it  is  doing? 
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Another  letter  written  by  H.  O.  Crusey,  1213  W.  Franklin 
Street,  Baltimore,  puts  it  up  to  the  mayor  thus: 

I saw  in  a recent  issue  of  The  American  a statement  made  by  Mayor  Maholl 
claiming  that  high  license  had  reduced  taxes.  If  this  is  the  case  I would 
like  our  honorable  mayor  to  inform  me  why  taxes  on  house  1716  West  Lan- 
vale  street  were  $22.65  when  license  was  $250,  while  in  1910  under  high  license 
taxes  were  $33.30,  an  increase  of  $10.65  I am  sure  this  property  has  not 
increased  in  value,  as  I have  been  compelled  to  reduce  the  rent  $1  per  month. 
I have  been  subjected  to  a similar  increase  of  taxes  on  several  other  pieces  of 
property  with  a similar  reduction  of  rent.  If  the  mayor  wants  proof  of  this 
statement  I would  be  pleased  to  bring  him  tax  bills.  I have  been  unable  to 
get  any  redress,  being  compelled  to  pay  increased  taxes  and  receive  less  rent. 

Arrests. — Total  number  of  arrests,  December  1,  1909,  to  De- 
cember 1,  1910,  32,738. 

Arrests  for  certain  special  offenses,  of  which  liquor  traffic  is 


direct  or  indirect  cause  in  majority  of  cases: 

Assault  

2,924 

602 

Assault  and  hattery  

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  

42 

Murder  and  manslaughter  

40 

Desertion  of  wife  and  minor  child  

716 

Minors,  destitute  

339 

Disorderly  conduct  

8,494 

5,437 

3,974 

305 

Disturbing’  the  peace  

Drunk  on  street  

Profanity  

Liquor  selling  without  license 

27 

Violation  of  liquor  laws,  Sunday,  minors,  etc.,  by  saloonkeepers. 

251 

Washington  County,  Maryland — This  county  has  eighty-eight 
saloons,  fifty-eight  of  which  are  located  in  Hagerstown,  the 
county  seat. 

Total  amount  received  from  all  saloons  for  one  year  under 
high  license,  $28,909.42,  disbursed  as  follows: 


To  the  State  

$ 4,826.00 
19,379.26 
3,457.34 
1,246.82 

City  of  Hagerstown  ("for  street  purposes  only") 

To  other  incorporated  towns  in  the  county  (street  purposes  only).. 
To  Washington  countv  for  general  taxation  nurnoses 

Total  

|$28, 909.42 

The  Saloon  Costs  Washington  County: 

1.  For  Dependents: 

(a'i  Orphans’  Home  

$ 1,625.00 

Chargeable  to  the  saloon 

$ 1,495.00 

(b)  For  Bellevue  Home  

8,800.00 

Chargeahle  to  the  saloon 

7,040.00 

(c)  For  out-of-door  pensions  

4,182.18 

Chargeahle  to  the  saloon 

3,345.74 

(d)  For  care  of  the  insane 

4,617.30 

6,243.83 

2,127.10 

4,505.44 

312.50 

Twenty-five  per  cent  chargeable  to  strong  drink. 
2.  For  Prosecution  and  Care  of  Criminals: 

Court  expenses  

1,154.36 

Tail  

Sheriff  

Attorneys  defending  criminals 

State’s  attorney  

2,291.31 

Total  

$15,480.18 

75  per  cent  chargeable  to  the  saloon 

$11,610.13 

Making  a grand  total  chargeable  to  the  saloon 

$24,645.23 

1,246.82 

Deduct  the  sum  paid  by  saloon  to  general  taxation 

Net  cost  of  saloons | 

[$23,398.41 
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Area,  8,039  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  5,574  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  3,366,416.  Population  under  no-license,  1,061,589. 

Urban  Population,  3,125,367.  Rural  Population,  241,049. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 418.8 

Foreign-Born  Population  30.2  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties 
Barnstable  27,542 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Cities. 


Beverly  18,650 

Brockton  . . . 56,878 
Cambridge  .104,839 

Everett  33,484 

Lynn  89,336 

Names  and  Population 


Abington  5,455 

Amesbury  . . . 9,894 

Amherst  5,112 

Andover  7,301 

Arlington  ...11,187 

Athol  8,536 

Attleborough.  16,215 

Belmont  5,542 

Braintree  8,066 

Bridgewater  . 7,688 
Brookline  ...27,792 
Chelmsford  ..  5,010 

Concord  6,421 

Danvers 9,407 

Dedham  9,284 

Easton  5,139 

Fairhaven  . . . 5,122 


Malden  .....  44,404 
Medford  ....  23,150 

Melrose  15,715 

Newburyport  14,949 
Newton  39,806 


Framingham. . 12,948 

Franklin  5,641 

Hudson  6,743 

Leominster  . 17,580 

Mansfield  5,183 

Marblehead  ..  7,338 

Methuen 11,448 

Middlebor’gh.  8,214 

Milton  7,924 

Natick  9,866 

Needham 5,026 

N.  Andover...  5,529 
N.  Attleboro’.  9,562 

N.Bridge  8,807 

Norwood  ....  8,014 

Orange  5,282 

Peabody  15,721 


Quincy  32,642 

Salem  43,697 

Somerville  . 77,236 
Waltham  ...  27,834 
Woburn  15,308 


Reading  5,818 

Revere  18,219 

Rockland  ....  6,928 

Saugus 8,047 

Stoneham  . . . 7,090 
Stoughton  ...  6,316 
Swampscott  . 6,204 
Wakefield  ....11,404 
Watertown  ..12,875 
Wellesley  ....  5,413 
Westborough.  5,446 
Weymouth  ...12,895 
Whitman  ....  7,292 
Winchester  . . 9,309 
Winthrop  ....10,132 


of  All  No- License  Towns  of  5,000  or  More. 


Population  Under  No-License,  32  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  68  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 4,669 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  727,344.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  535,869. 

Church  Communicants,  1,562,621. 

Massachusetts  is  under  municipal  and  town  local  option. 
This  law  went  into  effect  in  1881.  From  that  time  to  August, 
1912,  there  had  been  held  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts 10,955  local  option  elections,  of  which  number  8,330  re- 
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suited  in  no-license  victories  and  2,625  resulted  in  license 
victories. 

Of  the  above  number,  970  elections  were  held  in  cities,  of 
which  546  resulted  in  no-license  victories  and  424  in  license 
victories.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  town  elections  during 
these  thirty  years  have  resulted  in  no-license  victories. 

For  the  year  beginning  May  1,  1912,  of  the  thirty-three  cities 
in  Massachusetts,  eighteen  are  under  license  and  fifteen  are 
under  no-license.  Of  the  320  towns,  73  are  under  license  and  247 
are  under  no-license,  showing  a net  loss  of  three  towns  for 
license  over  the  record  for  the  year  beginning  May  1,  1912. 

“WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
JANUARY  1,  1913. 


In  the  legislature  of  1910,  the  temperance  forces  of  Massa- 
chusetts led  by  the  Anti- Saloon  League  secured  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  bar  and  bottle  bill,  which  is  the  most  advanced 
legislative  step  taken  in  twenty  years.  After  the  passage  of  the 
bill  the  liquor  organizations  of  the  state  raised  a large  sum  of 
money  which  was  spent  in  the  attempt  to  elect  a legislature 
which  would  repeal  the  law  before  the  day  set  for  it  to  become 
operative.  In  this  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  spite  of  the 
hard  fight  they  made  for  repeal  in  the  legislature  of  1911,  the 
law  went  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1911. 

Briefly,  the  law  prohibits  the  sale  of  bottled  goods,  or  liquor 
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sold  to  be  taken  out,  in  the  same  place  where  liquor  is  sold  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises.  The  main  object  of  the  law  was  to  de- 
crease drunkenness  caused  by  the  sale  of  bottled  goods  in  sa- 
loons to  men  who  were  partially  intoxicated.  Incidentally,  the 
pitcher  and  can  trade  was  eliminated  from  saloons  and  con- 
fined to  wholesale  stores. 

There  has  been  a general  and  decided  decrease  in  arrests  for 
drunkenness  since  the  law  went  into  effect.  In  the  license  cities 
affected  by  the  law,  excepting  Boston,  during  the  first  twelve 
months  of  its  operation  there  was  an  average  decrease  of  6.6  per 
cent  in  such  arrests  as  compared  with  the  year  previous.  In 
Boston,  although  for  seven  years  previous  to  1911,  there  had  been 
an  average  increase  of  2,500  arrests  for  drunkenness  each  suc- 
ceedipg  year,  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  bar 
and  bottle  law  this  increase  has  not  only  been  checked  but 
turned  into  a decrease  in  spite  of  the  growth  in  population. 

Another  effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  reduce  considerably 
the  number  of  liquor  licenses  of  the  first  and  fourth  classes.  A 
first  class  license  permits  the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  "i.  e.,  a saloon  license.  A fourth  class  license  permits 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises,  i.  e.,  a whole- 
sale license.  But  the  number  of  places  that  may  be  licensed  in 
any  city  or  town  that  votes  for  license  is  limited  to  one  for 
every  thousand  of  the  population  (except  that  in  the  city  of 
Boston  the  whole  number  of  licensed  places  is  limited  to  one 
thousand),  and  whereas  formerly  a first  and  fourth  class  license 
could  be  held  conjointly  in  the  same  licensed  place,  under  the 
bar  and  bottle  law  the  two  classes  of  licenses  must  be  separated, 
and  each  license  counts  as  one  licensed  place.  Thus,  although 
the  number  of  licensed  places  per  capita  remains  practically  the 
same,  liquor  dealers  have  been  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
two  classes  of  licenses.  The  result  is  that  there  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1912  over  250,  or  15  per  cent,  fewer  saloons,  and  over 
1,200,  or  70  per  cent,  fewer  wholesale  licenses  than  there  would 
have  been  except  for  the  bar  and  bottle  law. 

In  1910-11  there  were  in  Boston  766  saloons;  in  1911-12 
there  were  679,  a decrease  of  eighty-seven  saloons  in  Boston 
alone.  In  1910-11  there  were  in  Boston  915  wholesale  licenses; 
in  1911-12  there  were  282,  a decrease  of  633  wholesale  licenses  in 
Boston  alone. 

The  bill  which  the  Massachusetts  Anti- Saloon  League  will 
advocate  in  the  legislature  of  1913  will  be  one  to  change  the 
opening  hour  of  saloons  from  6 o'clock  in  the  morning  to  8 o’colck. 

DECREASE  IN  LICENSES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  decrease  in  licenses  in  Massa- 
chusetts due  to  the  operation  of  the  Bar  and  Bottle  law:  Table 

No.  1 shows,  (1)  the  license  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  in 
1911,  (2)  the  number  of  saloon  licenses  granted  in  1911  as  com- 
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pared  with  1910,  (3)  the  number  of  wholesale  licenses  granted  in 
1911  as  compared  with  1910,  (4)  the  number  of  licensed  places 
possible  in  1911  as  compared  with  1910,  and  the  legal  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  possible  licensed  places  due  to  the 
1910  census. 

The  first  row  of  totals  in  table  No.  1 includes  the  twelve  cities 
and  towns  which  were  no-license  territory  in  1910.  As  it  is 
obvious  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  Jtwo  years 
in  these  places  as  to  the  effect  of  the  bar  and  bottle  law,  the 
totals  for  these  twelve  cities  and  towns  is  subtracted,  giving  the 
totals  for  the  seventy- five  cities  and  towns  which  were  under 
license  in  both  1910  and  1911. 

Worcester  and  Palmer  granted  licenses  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bar  and  bottle  law  in  1910,  and  therefore  were  not  affected 
when  the  law  went  into  operation  throughout  the  State  in  1911. 
For  this  reason  the  totals  for  these  two  places  are  also  subtracted, 
giving  a final  total  for  the  seventy-three  cities  and  towns  which 
were  under  license  in  both  1910  and  1911,  and  which  admit  of  com- 
parison. 

TABLE  NO  I. 

License  Cities  and  Towns,  1911. 


Number  Licenses  Issued 

Number  Licensed 
Places  Possible 

CITY  OR  TOWN 

1st  class 
(saloon) 
1910 

1st  class 
(saloon) 
1911 

4th  class 
(wholesale) 
1910 

4th  class 
(wholesale) 
1911 

1910 

1911 

Legal 

Increase 

Totals  87  cities  and 
towns  license  in  1911. 

1,654 

1,549 

1,753 

673 

2,072 

2,212 

140 

Totals  for  12  cities  and 
towns  no-license  in 
1910  

0 

47 

0 

21 

64 

70 

6 

Totals  for  75  cities  and 
towns  license  in  both 
1910  and  1911 

1,654 

1,502 

1,753 

652 

2,008 

2,142 

134 

Totals  for  Worcester 
and  Palmer  

1 95 

94 

40 

42 

135 

153 

18 

Totals  for  73  cities  and 
towns  license  in  both 
1910  and  1911  which 
admit  of  camparison . . 

||  1,559 

1,408 

1,713 

610 

1,873 

1,989 

1 

116 

TABLE  NO.  II. 

Showing  decrease  in  number  of  licenses  effected  by  the  Bar 
and  Bottle  law  in  the  seventy- three  cities  and  towns  which  were 
“wet”  in  both  1910  and  1911. 
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Legal  number 
licensed 
places 
possible 

1st  Class  Licenses 
(Saloons) 

4th  Class  Licenses 
(Wholesale) 

Number 

issued 

Per  cent  of 
issued  to 
possible 

Per  cent  of 
decrease 

Number 

issued 

Per  cent  of 
issued  to 
possible 

Per  cent  of 
decrease 

1910  

1,873 

1,559 

83% 

1,713 

91% 

1911  

1,989 

1,408 

71% 

610 

30% 

Decrease 

1911  

116* 

151 

10% 

,1,103 

64% 

* Increase  over  1910. 

TABLE  NO.  III. 


Showing  difference  in  number  of  licenses  actually  granted  in 
1911  in  towns  and  cities  of  Table  I,  and  the  number  that  would 
have  been  granted  except  for  the  Bar  and  Bottle  law. 


Legal  number 
licensed 
places 
possible 

1st  Class  Licenses 
(Saloons) 

4th  Class  Licenses 
(Wholesale) 

Number 

Issued 

Per  cent  of 
issued  to 
possible 

Per  cent  of 
decrease 

Number 

Issued 

Per  cent  of 
issued  to 
possible 

Per  cent  of 
decrease 

1911  except  for  the 

Bar  and  Bottle  law.. 

1,98 9 

1,657 

83% 

1,819 

91% 

1911  with  Bar  and  Bot- 

tle law  

1,989 

1,408 

71% 

610 

30% 

Difference  

1 249 

15% 

1,209 

67% 

TABLE  NO.  IV. 


Showing  difference  in  number  of  licenses  actually  granted  in 
1911  in  the  eighty-five  cities  and  towns  affected  by  the  Bar  and 
Bottle  law,  and  the  number  that  would  have  been  granted  except 
for  the  law. 


Legal  number 
licensed 
places 
possible 

1st  Class  Licenses 
(Saloons) 

4th  Class  Licenses 
(Wholesale) 

Number 

Issued 

Per  cent  of 
issued  to 
possible 

Per  cent  of 
decrease  1 

Number 

Issued 

Per  cent  of 
issued  to 
possible 

Per  cent  of 
decrease 

1911  except  for  the 

1 

1 

Bar  and  Bottle  law.. 

2,059 

1,715 

83% 

1,883 

91% 

1911  with  Bar  and  Bot- 

tle law  

2,059 

1,455 

71% 

631 

31% 

Difference  

260 

15% 

1,252 

66% 
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To  sum  up  in  round  numbers,  the  Bar  and  Bottle  law  has 
reduced  the  number  of  saloons,  or  first  class  licenses,  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  over  250,  or  15  per  cent.  This  means  as  many  saloons 
permanently  eliminated  from  the  State  as  now  exist  in  Berk- 
shire, Franklin,  Hampshire  and  Hampden  counties,  including-  the 
cities  of  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Chicopee,  Northampton,  North 
Adams  and  Pittsfield.  The  law  has  also  reduced  the  number  of 
wholesale,  or  fourth  class  licenses,  by  over  1,200,  leaving  in  ex- 
istence only  one-third  the  number  in  force  a year  ago. 

DECREASE  IN  ARRESTS. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  that  the  general  decrease  in 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  license  cities  of  the  State  is  caused 
by  the  Bar  and  Bottle  law,  is  shown  by  the  city  of  Worcester, 
which  has  had  bar  and  bottle  separation  for  many  years,  and  was 
therefore  not  affected  by  the  State  law.  In  this  city  the  arrests 
for  drunkenness  during  the  same  period  increased  by  456,  or  10.5 
per  cent,  which  is  about  the  increase  that  you  would  naturally 
expect  in  the  other  cities  on  account  of  increased  population. 
The  following  table  gives  the  exact  figures: 


Arrests  for  Drunkenness  In  Cities  Under  License  During  License 
Years,  May-April,  1910-11  and  1911-12. 


1 

May-April 

1910-11 

May-April 

1911-12 

Decrease 

Increase 

Total 

Decrease 

Chelsea 

2,393 

2,435 

42 

Chicopee  

306 

368 

62 

Fall  River  

2,297 

2,013 

284 

Fitchburg  

1,051 

1,044 

7 

Holyoke 

1,087 

1,083 

4 

Lawrence  

2,617 

2,192 

425 

Lowell  

3,519 

3,240 

279 

Marlboro  

344 

276 

68 

New  Bedford 

2,468 

2,236 

232 

North  Adams  

577 

574 

3 

Northampton  

342 

318 

24 

Pittsfield  

1,279 

1,315 

36 

Springfield  

2,487 

2,378 

109 

Taunton  

1,451 

1,271 

180 

Totals  

| 22,218 

20,743 

I 1,615  | 

140 

1,475 

Worcester  

| 4,327  | 

4,783  | 

1 

456  | 

Boston  

| 47,056  | 

46,943  | 

113  | 

1 

113 

Following  is  a table  showing  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  by 
years  as  given  in  the  prison  commissioner’s  reports,  since  1900 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30.  Note  the  consistent 
increase  each  year  until  1911: 
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Arrests  for  Drunkenness  in  All  Cities  and  Towns. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1906, 
1907 

1908, 

1909, 

1910, 
1911= 


Year  ending 
September  30 


Total 

Number 

Arrests 

Increase 

55,264 

55,664 

400 

58,235 

2,571 

67,088 

8,853 

72,853 

5,765 

73,972 

1,119 

79,395 

5,423 

86,140 

6,745 

86,365 

225 

90,550 

4,185 

95,669 

5,119 

93,965 

* Including  five  months  under  Bar  and  Bottle  law. 


LICENSE  VS.  NO-LICENSE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES. 

(Prepared  by  Massachusetts  No-License  League.) 

Everybody  knows,  and  most  people  acknowledge,  that  crime 
and  poverty  are  very  largely  due  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Those  who 
have  investigated  the  matter  also  know  that  insanity  is  very 
materially  increased  from  the  same  cause.  So  much  interest  was 
felt  in  this  tnatter  in  the  year  1894  that  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  of  that  year  ordered  the  Board  of  Statistics  and 
Labor  to  make  a thorough  investigation  on  this  whole  subject. 
This  investigation  was  a most  thorough  one.  In  1895  the  board  to 
whom  this  duty  had  been  assigned  reported  to  the  General  Court 


as  follows: 

Percentage  of  pauperism  due  to  liquor  traffic 48 

Percentage  of  crime  due  to  liquor  traffic 84 

Percentage  of  insanity  due  to  liquor  traffic 35 


With  these  percentages  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  figure  what  the 
saloons  cost  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1911 — the 
latest  year  for  which  there  are  complete  reports. 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  the  State’s  charitable  institutions 
for  the  year  1911  was  $1,103,477.10. 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  this,  the  part  that  can  be  justly 
charged  to  the  liquor  traffic,  amounts  to  $529,846.60. 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  the  State’s  penal  institutions  for 
the  year  1911  was  $825,277.60. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  this,  the  part  that  can  be  justly 
charged  to  the  liquor  traffic,  amounts  to  $693,233.18. 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  the  State’s  institutions  for  insane 
for  the  year  1911  was  $2,783,391.30. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  this,  the  part  that  can  be  justly 
charged  to  the  liquor  traffic,  amounts  to  $974,186.95. 

Summing  these  different  "costs”  up,  we  have  the  following 
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total  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  year  1911  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts: 


To  charitable  institutions  $ 529,846.60 

To  criminal  institutions  I 693,233.18 

To  insane  institutions  | 974,186.95 


Total  cost  of  liquor  traffic $2,197,266.73 

Amount  State  received  in  1911  from  liquor  licenses...  810,001.72 
State’s  loss  in  transaction — 1911 |$1,387,265.01 


The  same  being  the  difference  between  what  she  gets  from  the 
liquor  traffic  and  what  the  liquor  traffic  costs  the  State,  from  the 
financial  standpoint  alone. 

Where  cities  have  been  continually  under  the  same  license 
policy  from  ten  to  thirty  years,  there  are  definite  tests  that  may 
be  applied  to  see  what  the  relative  effects  of  license  and  no-license 
have  upon  a city, 

TABLE  SHOWING  204  PER  CENT  MORE  DRUNKENNESS 
IN  THE  LICENSE  CITIES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1911. 

50  Per  Cent  More  Crime  “Other  Than  Drunkenness.” 

NOTE. — The  data  in  this  table,  covering  but  one  year,  includes  in  the 
lists  of  license  and  no-license  places  the  cities  just  as  they  stood  on  the  license 
question  for  the  year  1911.  Lynn,  Newburyport,  Salem  and  Woburn  are  now 
considered  as  no-license  cities.  Gloucester  was  in  the  “No”  column  in  the 
year  1911. 


License 

Popu- 

Drunk- 

Other 

No-License 

Popu- 

Drunk- 

Other 

Cities 

lation 

enness 

Crimes 

Cities 

lation 

enness 

Crimes 

Boston  .... 

670,585 

46,881 

20,999 

Beverly  . . . 

18,650 

236 

263 

Chelsea  .... 

32,452 

2,490 

773 

Brockton  . . 

56,878 

1,172 

1,107 

Chicopee  . . . 

25,401 

356 

298 

Cambridge. 

104,839 

1,902 

1,774 

Fall  River.. 

119,295 

2,018 

2,119 

Everett 

33,484 

375 

407 

Fitchburg  . . 

37,826 

989 

412 

Gloucester  . 

24,398 

622 

318 

Haverhill  . . 

44,115 

1,130 

523 

Lynn  

89,336 

1,651 

1,541 

Holyoke  . . . 

57,730 

1,046 

612 

Malden  . . . 

44,404 

361 

423 

Lawrence  . . 

85,892 

2,353 

1,398 

Medford  . . 

23,150 

118 

223 

Lowell  

106,294 

3,339 

782 

Melrose  ... 

15,715 

134 

126 

Marlboro  . . 

14,579 

287 

119 

Newton  . . . 

39,806 

503 

636 

N.  Bedford. 

96,652 

2,320 

1,101 

Newburyp’t 

14,949 

316 

162 

N.  Adams. . . 

22,019 

576 

367 

Quincy  . . . 

32,642 

600 

427 

Northampt’n 

19,431 

318 

143 

Salem  

43,697 

685 

462 

Pittsfield  . . . 

32,121 

1,224 

487 

Somerville  . 

77,236 

548 

821 

Springfield  . 

88,926 

2,427 

1,241 

Waltham  . 

27,834 

379 

375 

Taunton  . . . 

34,259 

1,388 

354 

Woburn  . . 

15,308 

224 

126 

Worcester  . . 

145,986 

4,629 

2,323 

662,326 

9,826 

9,191 

|1, 633,563| 

| 73,771  | 

34,051  | 

Arrests  per  1,000  Population, 

Arrests  per  1,000 

Population, 

License  Cities. 

No-License  Cities. 

Drunkenness  

45  : 

17-100 

Drunkenness  

B4-100 

Other  Crimes  

20  85-100 

Other  Crimes  

13  88-100 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  following  summary  of  conditions  in  Massachusetts  by 

Robert  H.  Magwood  is  of  interest.  He  says: 

During  the  past  ten  years,  nine  of  the  thirty-three  cities  have  been  con- 
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tinuously  license ; eleven  have  been  no-license,  and  thirteen  have  changed  from 
license  to  no-license,  or  vice-versa. 

The  nine  license  cities  in  1905  had  a population  of  907,170,  or  excluding 
Boston,  the  eight  cities  had  311,790. 

The  population  of  the  eleven  no-license  cities  aggregates  422,037,  and  the 
thirteen  cities  changing,  695,118. 

The  average  annual  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  eight  license  cities 
were  8,986,  or  28.8  per  1,000  of  the  population,  and  in  the  eleven  no-license 
cities  5,817,  or  13.8  per  1,000  a difference  in  favor  of  no-license  of  fifteen 
per  1,000,  or  53  per  cent. 

The  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State  in  1901  were 
48,697.  and  in  1910,  80,279,  an  increase  of  31,582. 

The  nine  license  cities  had  26,311  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1901,  and 
58,425  in  1910,  an  increase  of  32,114,  or  532  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  all 
the  cities. 

In  the  cities  changing  policy  during  the  ten  years  the  records  cover 
ninety-one  license  and  thirty-nine  no-license  years.  In  every  instance  save 
one,  where  a city  changed  from  “license”  to  “no-license,”  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness  decreased  from  5 to  over  75  per  cent,  the  decrease  in  the  majority 
of  cases  exceeding  35  per  cent,  and  in  every  change  from  no-license  to  license, 
save  one,  arrests  for  drunkenness  increased  from  80  to  300  per  cent. 

The  average  annual  arrests  for  crime  in  the  eight  license  cities  were 
4,113,  or  13.2  per  1,000  of  the  population,  and  in  the  eleven  no-license  cities, 
5,466,  or  12.9  per  1,000 — a difference  in  favor  of  no-license  of  three  per  1,000, 
or  2 per  cent. 

The  records  of  Worcester,  the  largest  city  in  the  world  which  ever  voted 
out  the  saloon,  are  worthy  of  mention. 

The  comparison  covers  the  two  years  of  license.  May  1,  1906,  to  April 
30,  1908,  and  the  two  years  of  no-license  which  followed. 

The  arrests  for  all  causes  were  respectively  12,162  and  9,325,  a decrease 
of  24  per  cent ; for  assault  and  battery,  697  and  572,  a decrease  of  18  per 
cent;  for  first  drunks,  4,792  and  3,135,  a decrease  of  35  per  cent;  total 
drunks,  7,971  and  4,641,  a decrease  of  42  per  cent. 


TABLE  SHOWING  72  PER  CENT  FASTER  GROWTH  IN 
POPULATION  IN  NO-LICENSE  CITIES— 

30-YEAR  PERIOD. 


License  Cities 

Yr.  1880 

Yr.  1910 

No-License  Cities 

Yr.  1880 

Yr.  1910 

Boston  

Chicopee  

Fall  River  

Gloucester  

Haverhill  

Holyoke  

Lawrence  

Lowell  

Lynn  

Marlboro  

New  Bedford  .... 
Newburyport  . . . . 

North  Adams  

Northampton  .... 

Pittsfield  

Springfield  

Taunton  

Woburn  

Worcester  

362,839 

11,286 

48,961 

19,329 

18,472 

21,915 

39,151 

59,475 

38,274 

10,127 

26,845 

13,538 

10,191 

12,172 

13,364 

33,340 

21,213 

10,931 

58,291 

670,585 

25,401 

119,295 

24,398 

44,515 

57,730 

106,294 

96,652 

89,336 

14,579 

96,652 

14,549 

22,019 

19,431 

31,121 

88,926 

34,259 

15,308 

145,986 

Beverly  

Brockton  

Cambridge  

Everett  

Malden  

Medford  

Melrose  

Newton  

Quincy  

Somerville  

Waltham  

8,456 

13,608 

52,669 

4,159 

12,017 

7,573 

4,560 

16,995 

10,570 

24,933 

11,712 

18,650 

56,878 

104,839 

24,336 

44,404 

24,336 

15,715 

39,806 

32,642 

77,236 

27,834 

j | 167,252 

466,676 

Increase  in  no-license  cities,  179  per 
t cent. 

Increase  in  license  cities,  107.  per 
cent. 

| 829,714  |1,717,036  | 

No-license  cities — 72  per  cent  faster  growth  in  population. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  20  PER  CENT  FASTER  GROWTH  IN 
MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  IN  NO-LICENSE 
CITIES— 24-YEAR  PERIOD. 


License 

Cities 

Yr.  1885 

Yr.  1909 

No-License 

Cities 

Yr.  1885 

Yr.  1909 

Boston  .... 
Chicopee  . . 
Fall  River.. 
Gloucester  . 
Haverhill  . . 
Holyoke  . . . 
Lawrence  . . 
Lowell  .... 

Lynn  

Marlboro  . . 
N.  Bedford. 
Newburyp’t . 
N.  Adams . . 
Northampt’n 
Pittsfield  . . . 
Springfield  . 
Taunton  . . . 
Woburn  . . . 
Worcester  .. 

$144,376,202 

3,586,213 

17,821,221 

5,976,580 

16,320,707 

15,587,093 

18.257.822 
29,324,606 
31,100,906 

6,417,617 

11,334,770 

4,644,966 

6,469,479 

3,720,028 

4,488,271 

12.528.823 
7,325,008 
7,105,897 

28,699,524 

$237,457,472 
19,219,166 
64,145 ,726 
7,753,463 
35,376,617 
40,097,224 
79, 992,668 
60,270,961 
71,503,140 
10,382,277 
53,237,834 
6,931,049 
10,314,847 
6,998,992 
15,215,202 
31,772,815 
15,379,821 
5,408,081 
77,147,884 

Beverly  

Brockton  .... 
Cambridge  . . 

Everett  

Malden  

Medford  

Melrose  

Newton  

Quincy  

Somerville  . . 
Waltham  .... 

$ 4,415,069 
13,370,828 
15,502,373 
1,496,795 
4,239,020 
1,333,206 
523,529 
2,389,018 
3,098,649 
23,791,932 
4,491,614 

$ 8,652,547 
45,972,288 
44,227,395 
8,746,923 
8,205,852 
2,045,289 
2,824,669 
6,278,714 
10,505,403 
38,686,527 
7,814,178 

$74,652,033|$1 83,959,785 

Increase — 24  Years. 

No-license  cities,  146  per  cent. 
License  cities,  126  per  cent. 

|$375>085>7331$848,605,239  | 


TABLE  SHOWING  88  PER  CENT  FASTER  VALUATION 
GROWTH  IN  NO-LICENSE  CITIES— 

30-YEAR  PERIOD. 


License 

Cities 

Yr.  1880 

Yr.  1910 

No-License 

Cities 

Yr.  1880 

Yr.  1910 

Boston  . . . 
Chicopee  . 
Fall  River. 
Gloucester. 
Haverhill  . 
Holyoke  .. 
Lawrence  . 
Lowell  . . . 

Lynn  

Marlboro  . 
N.  Bedford 
N’wburyp’t 
N.  Adams. 
N'thampt’n 
Pittsfield  .. 
Springfield. 
T aunton  . . 
Woburn  . . 
Worcester. 

$639,462,495 

4,980,707 

39,171,264 

8,101,150 

9,861,955 

10,675,937 

24,187,140 

41,102,017 

23,383,735 

3,562,563 

26,275,919 

7,466,677 

4,146,690 

7,131,900 

7,414,405 

31,148,675 

14,212,330 

8,239,859 

41,005,112 

$1,428,344,814 

14,249,150 

94,829,978 

24,162,132 

34,396,384 

51,843,656 

70,836,993 

81,581,268 

77,866,819 

10,349,021 

95,573,234 

13,114,416 

16,577,034 

15,457,027 

32,307,791 

128,053,034 

23,362,751 

11,561,370 

147,302,240 

Beverly  .... 
Brockton  . . . 
Cambridge  . 

Everett  

Malden  .... 
Medford  . . . 
Melrose  .... 

Newton  

Quincy  .... 
Somerville  . 
Waltham  . . . 

$ 8,408,3001 

6,252,413 
48,968,900 
4,221,400 
10,747,905 
7,346,615 
3,650,384 

25.200.100 
7,528,096 

20.458.100 
8,827,150 

$ 38,330,245 
46,307,353 
111,581,235 
29,117,850 
40,072,236 
25,231,300 
16,897,625 
75,264,355 
34,300,615 
67,284,064 
26,779,630 

| |$1 51, 609, 363|$51 1,166, 508 

Increase  in  no-license  cities,  237  1-7 
per  cent.- 

Increase  in  License  Cities,  149  1-4 
per  cent. 

|$951,S30,530|$2, 371,769,112  | 


No-license  cities  show  88  per  cent  faster  growth  in  valuation. 

NOTE. — The  cities  of  Chelsea,  Lynn,  Newburyport  and  Woburn  have  been 
reckoned  with  the  license  cities  in  the  long-term  comparisons,  because  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  considered  they  were  under  license.  Fitchburg 
and  Salem  have  not  been  taken  into  account  because  they  were  so  unsettled 
on  the  license  question  during  the  long  periods  involved. 
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The  statistics  also  show  the  following: 

Average  Earnings  $74.09  Less  in  License  Cities. 

One  Hundred  Fifty  Per  Cent  More  Child  Labor  in  License 
Cities. 

Higher  Tax  Rate  Average  in  License  Places. 

RECORD  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
Worcester. — During  1908,  1909  and  1910,  when  Worcester  was 
without  saloons,  the  total  arrests  for  all  offenses  were  9,325. 
However,  the  liquor  men  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  year  before 
Worcester  had  prohibition  the  arrests  were  6,265,  and  the  year 
after  they  were  6,686,  or  a total  of  12,951  for  the  two  years  with 
saloons,  against  9,325  for  the  three  years  without  saloons. 

For  drunkenness  alone,  the  arrests  under  prohibition  were 
4,641,  but  under  license  the  arrests  for  that  offense  were  8,211,  or 
an  increase  of  over  46  per  cent. 

SIX  YEARS’  RECORD  IN  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS— 


A CITY  OF  140,000. 

1908-10  are  the  two  no-license  years. 

Arrests  for  Drunkenness. 

4,641  (No-License) 

Arrests  for  Assault  and  Battery. 

697 

572  (No-License) 

689 

Arrests  for  All  Causes. 

■■■■■■■■■ 

Alcoholic  Patients  at  City  Hospital. 

(no-license)  1908-10 

Deaths  from  Alcoholism. 

16  ■§■■■■■■  (no-license)  1908-10 

38 
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Cambridge. — The  city  of  Cambridge  has  completed  twenty- 
five  years  of  no-license.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  city  council  and  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
of  the  city.  Cambridge  has  a population  of  more  than  a hundred 
thousand  people,  and  is  one  of  the  fifty  largest  cities  in  the 
country.  Its  population  is  made  up  of  cultured,  well-to-do  people, 
and  a full  share  of  working  people,  and  one-third  of  its  people 
are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  During  these  twenty-five  years 
Cambridge  has  grown  70  per  cent  in  numbers,  and  the  property 
valuation  has  in  the  same  time  increased  nearly  90  per  cent. 
During  this  period  savings  bank  deposits  have  almost  trebled, 
and  a very  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  proportion  of 
children  who  receive  a high  school  education. 


BOSTON  LICENSE  STATISTICS. 
Third  Decade  of  Local  Option,  1901-1910. 


1900 

1910 

INCREASE 

Per 

Total  Cent 

Population  

560,892 

33,655 

18,601 

23,341 

11,446 

670,585 

71,201 

47,732 

42,968 

24,886 

109,693 

37,546 

29,131 

19,627 

13,440 

19.6 

Total  Arrests — 

All  causes  

111.5 

Drunkenness  

156.5 

Arrests,  Residents — 

All  causes  

84. 

Drunkenness  

116.6 

Cost  of  police  and  licensing 

board  | 

Liquor  license  receipts  

$1,663,984' 
| 1,488,468 

$2,186,870 

1,450,100 

$522,886 

*38,368 

31.4 

*2.6 

Total  Arrests  During  Decade — *Decrease. 


All  causes  528,731 

Drunkenness  337,961 — 63  per  cent 

Arrests,  Residents — 

All  causes  336,426 

Drunkenness 186,114 — 55  per  cent 

The  record  shows  that  63  per  cent  of  all  arrests  made  by  the 
police  were  for  the  single  offense  of  drunkenness  and  that  arrests 
for  drunkenness  among  residents  increased  more  than  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  population. 

DRUNKENNESS  AND  KITCHEN  BARROOMS. 

More  in  Evidence  Where  Licensed  Places  Are  Most  Numerous. 

Boston  comprises  eight  cities  and  towns  united  by  annexa- 
tion. 

Boston  proper,  Roxbury,  South  Boston  and  Charlestown  in 
1910  had  405,777  population,  878  licensed  places  and  an  average 
through  the  decade  of  101  illegal  places. 

East  Boston,  West  Roxbury,  Brighton  and  Dorchester  had 
ninety-three  licensed  places  and  averaged  twenty  illegal  places. 

During  the  five  years  1904-’08,  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the 
first  group  averaged  forty-three  per  1,000,  in  the  latter  eight. 
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Are  the  Christian  and  moral  forces  satisfied  with  this  record? 
— Compiled  by  Boston  Christian  Endeavor  Union  Temperance 
Committee,  Robert  H.  Magwood,  Chairman. 

Tax  Rate. — A five  year  comparison  shows  that  the  average  tax 
rates  in  no-license  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  were  $1.09 
per  $1,000  less  than  the  tax  rates  in  the  license  cities  and  towns. 
The  records  also  show  the  highest  per  capita  indebtedness  to  be 
in  the  license  cities  and  towns,  while  no-license  cities  and  towns 
are  spending  more  money  for  schools  and  streets  than  the  license 
places. 

Education. — The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
1910  gives  the  attendance  in  high  schools  of  all  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts  for  that  year.  Separating  the  cities  and  towns  into 
license  and  no-license  columns,  taking  the  entire  State,  there  are 
but  sixteen  high  school  pupils  to  each  1,000  population  in  license 
places,  while  there  are  twenty-three  to  each  1,000  population  in 
no-license  cities  and  towns.  This  equals  37  per  cent,  showing  that 
137  pupils  are  receiving  a high  school  education  in  no-license 
places  for  every  100  in  license  places.  If  the  high  school  attend- 
ance in  Brockton,  for  example,  should  fall  to  the  average  of 
license  places,  that  city  would  have  959  pupils  instead  of  1,238 
enrolled  there.  Five  years  ago  a comparison  showed  but  25  per 
cent  more  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  no-license  places.  The 
increased  difference  in  favor  of  no-license  shows  the  benefit  that 
comes  from  a persistent  following  of  that  policy. 

Pauperism. — The  official  investigation,  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  1895,  showed  the  relation  of  the  liquor  habit  to  pauperism 
as  follows: 


Total  number  of  inmates  of  almshouses.. 

Number  whose  condition  was  due  to  personal  use  of  liquor......... 

Number  whose  condition  was  due  to  use  of  liquor  by  parents. 

Number  whose  condition  was  due  to  use  of  liquor  by  guardians.... 


3,230 

1,274 

156 

99 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  3,230  cases,  1,529,  or  47  per  cent, 
were  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  liquor  habit. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  which  were  acknowledged,  the  in- 
vestigation also  disclosed  the  following: 


Number  of  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.........  2,108 

Number  having  both  parents  intemperate..... 1,550 


The  Associated  Charities  of  Boston  during  1910  made  a 
special  study  of  352  families  where  the  father  was  at  home, 
able-bodied,  but  did  not  adequately  support  the  wife  and  children. 
In  seeking  the  apparent  causes  for  failure  to  support  the  families, 
all  but  two  of  the  sixteen  conferences  of  the  city  gave  intemper- 
ance as  the  chief  cause.  Of  the  352  men  reported,  243  were  found 
to  be  more  or  less  habitual  drunkards.  “From  our  brief  review 
of  the  causes,”  says  the  report,  “the  burden  of  blame  seems  to 
rest  on  individual  character  and  intemperance  entangled  to- 
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gether,  rather  than  on  environment,  except  as  environment  makes 
character.” 

From  the  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Charity,  we  gather  the  following  statistics  for 
the  thirty-three  cities  of  Massachusetts  in  1906: 

Cost  to  Maintain  Poor  Department. 

Cost  per  1,000  population  in  license  cities $675.00 

Cost  per  1,000  population  in  no-license  cities 378.00 

The  cost  of  paupersim  in  license  cities  is  therefore  79  per  cent  greater 
than  in  no-license  cities. 

Blind  Tigers. — There  are  140  per  cent  more  illegal  payers  of 
internal  revenue  liquor  taxes  in  the  licensed  places  than  in  un- 
licensed places.  The  figures  also  show  that  there  is  one  unlicensed 
place  which  pays  the  United  States  internal  revenue  tax  for  each 
1,497  of  the  population  in  licensed  cities  and  towns,  while  in  the 
no-license  cities  and  towns  there  is  only  one  for  every  3,557  popu- 
lation. The  figures  of  the  number  of  places  of  unwarranted  in- 
ternal revenue  liquor  dealers  paid  in  the  different  cities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts who  beyond  all  controversy  had  license,  does  not  even 
reduce  the  number  of  illegal  liquor  sellers.  The  following  figures 
are  certainly  interesting: 


LICENSE 
CITIES,  1910 

Number  internal 
revenue  liquor 
dealers’  taxes  paid. 

Number  paying 
local  license 

Excess  or  unwar- 
ranted liquor  dealers’ 
taxes  paid  U.  S.  Govt. 

NO-LICENSE 
CITIES,  1910 

Number  internal 
liquor  dealers’ 
licenses  paid. 

Number  holding 
druggists’  licenses  or 
certificates  of  fitness. 

Excess  or  unwar- 
ranted liquor  dealers’ 
taxes  paid  U.  S.  Govt. 

Boston  

1,605 

1,218 

387 

Beverly  

37 

10 

27 

Chelsea  

58 

41 

17 

Brockton  

30 

27 

3 

Chicopee  

44 

27 

17 

Cambridge  .... 

72 

63 

9 

Fall  River 

228 

156 

72 

Everett  

10 

10 

0 

Fitchburg  

92 

68 

24 

Haverhill  

42 

25 

17 

Gloucester  

87 

60 

27 

Lynn  

72 

42 

30 

Holyoke  

144 

93 

51 

Malden  

29 

20 

9 

Lawrence  

179 

118 

61 

Medford 

13 

14 

0 

Lowell  

206 

149 

57 

Melrose  

7 

6 

Marlborough  . . . 

45 

26 

19 

Newburypert  . . 

23 

9 

14 

New  Bedford.... 

217 

149 

68 

Newton  

17 

25 

0 

North  Adams.... 

58 

43 

15 

Quincy  

13 

11 

2 

Northampton  . . . 

37 

28 

9 

Salem  

46 

24 

22 

Pittsfield  

57 

39 

18 

Somerville  

41 

35 

0 

Springfield  

188 

137 

51 

Woburn  

11 

7 

4 

Taunton  

76 

43 

33 

Waltham  

18 

12 

6 

Worcester  

306 

191 

115 

Death  Rate. — The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  per  1,000  population  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the 
license  and  no-license  cities  of  Massachusetts.  These  statistics 
were  compiled  by  Geo.  W.  Alden,  from  reports  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Health: 
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Average  deaths  for  ten  years  In  license  cities,  16.62. 

Average  deaths  for  ten  years  in  no -license  cities,  13.81. 
Greater  death  rates  in  license  cities,  3.21,  equals  24  per  cent. 
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Area  57,480  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  25,291  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,810,173.  Population  under  no-license,  750,000. 

Urban  Population,  1,327,044.  Rural  Population,  1,483,129. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 48.9 

Foreign-Born  Population  22.4  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Alcona  

..  5,703 

Gladwin  . 

....  8,413 

Montcalm  . . . 

.32,069 

Allegan  — 

,.  .39,819 

Gratiot  . . . 

,...28,820 

Newaygo  

,19,220 

Antrim  — 

..15,692 

Hillsdale  . 

...29,673 

Oceana  

,18,379 

Barry  

..22,633 

Ionia  

. ..33,550 

Osceola  

,17,889 

Benzie  

. .10,638 

Iosco  

...  9,753 

Oscoda  

, 2,027 

Branch  — 

..25,605 

Isabella  . . 

...23,029 

Sanilac  

.33,930 

Cass  

. .20,624 

Kalkaska 

. ...  8,097 

Shiawassee  . , 

.33,246 

Charlevoix 

. .19,157 

Lenawee 

. ...47,907 

St.  Joseph.... 

,25,499 

Clare  

..  9,240 

Livingston 

. .17,736 

Tuscola  

.34,913 

Clinton  

. .23,129 

Mecosta  . 

...  .19,466 

Van  Buren. . . 

33,185 

Eaton  

. .30,499 

Midland  . 

. ...14,005 

Wexford  . . . , 

.20,769 

Emmet  — 

,.  .18,561 

Missaukee 

..  .10,606 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- 

License  Cities  of  5,000  or 

More. 

Adrian  

..10,763 

Coldwater 

...  5,945 

Owosso  . . . . , 

. 9,639 

Big  Rapids. 

..  4,519 

Dowagiac 

...  5,088 

Petosky  

. 4,778 

Boyne  City. 

..  5,218 

Hillsdale  . 

...  5,001 

Three  Rivers. 

. 5,072 

Cadillac  . . . 

..  8,375 

Holland  . . 

. ..10,490 

Charlotte  .. 

..  4,886 

Ionia  

...  6,030 

Population  Under  No-License,  27  per  cent. 
Population  Under  License,  73  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 7,173 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  758,747.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  541,501. 

Church  Communicants,  982,479. 

In  January,  1908,  there  was  just  one  "dry”  county  in  the 
State,  in  1909  there  were  eleven,  in  1910  there  were  thirty,  in 
January,  1911,  there  were  forty  dry  counties;  in  January,  1913, 
there  are  thirty-five  dry  counties.  More  than  twelve  hundred 
saloons  and  twelve  breweries  have  been  closed  by  the  county 
option  law  during  the  past  four  years,  and  there  are  now  alto- 
gether 1,955  fewer  saloons  in  Michigan  than  in  190$.  The  liquor 
forces  have  made  some  desperate  efforts  to  repeal  the  county 
option  law,  but  have  met  with  defeat.  A law  -was  enacted  per- 
mitting saloons  to  open  on  Washington’s  birthday,  Lincoln’s 
birthday  and  Columbus  Day,  but  the  anti-liquor  forces  succeeded 
in  tacking  on  an  amendment  to  this  holiday  bill  which  gives  to 
the  councils  of  cities  and  villages  and  to  the  township  boards 
the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  liquor  bonds,  so  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  prevent  saloons  from  operating  in  townships,  vil- 
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lages  and  smaller  cities  through  the  action  of  the  dry  councils 
or  boards.  A search  and  seizure  law'  was  secured  in  1909.  Some 
other  much  needed  amendments  to  the  local  option  law  have 
been  secured  in  the  last  few  sessions. 

Michigan  has  through  her  Anti-Saloon  League  board  de- 
clared for  state-wide  Prohibition,  and  is  to  secure  a vote  on  that 
question  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

More  than  200  upper  peninsula  saloons  went  out  of  business 
May  1 as  a result  of  the  operation  of  the  liquor  law  adopted  by 
the  legislature  in  1909.  The  act  provides  that  saloons  shall  not 
exceed  one  to  every  500  of  population.  This  ratio  has  been 
doubled  and  trebled  in  many  upper  peninsula  towns  for  years, 
but  until  the  spring  of  1912  no  determined  effort  was  made  by  any 
of  the  municipal  bodies  to  comply  with  the  new  law  governing 
the  issuance  of  liquor  licenses.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  a mis- 
understanding of  the  act  as  variously  interpreted.  This  confusion 
was  cleared  away  by  a decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

About  1,050  licensed  saloons  are  doing  business  in  the  upper 
peninsula,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  half  as  many  more 
that  are  selling  without  a license.  The  officers  are  not  generally 
concerned  about  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  League  has 
caused  the  arrest  of  more  than  1,000  of  these  violators  in  the  last 
eight  years.  As  a consequence  of  this  work,  the  officers  are  more 
diligent  in  doing  their  duty  and  the  lawbreakers  are  more  par- 
ticular to  avoid  being  caught. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  attorney  general  of  Michigan 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1910,  there  were  226  prosecutions  for 
violation  of  the  local  option  law  in  thirty- seven  “dry”  counties  of 
that  State,  and  691  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  saloon  law  in 
forty-seven  “wet”  counties.  More  than  two  violations  of  liquor 
laws  to  one  in  counties  where  breweries  and  saloons  are  permitted 
over  the  “dry”  counties. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  “WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  MICHIGAN. 
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MICHIGAN  CITIES,  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Detroit. — Detroit  is  a city  where  the  speakeasy  flourishes  like 
a green  bay  tree.  At  the  last  report  1,582  licensed  saloons  were 
found  there,  and  from  the  complaint  of  the  city’s  liquor  dealers 
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there  must  be  about  one  speakeasy  for  each  saloon.  A committee 
of  Detroit  saloonists  went  to  Commissioner  Croul  to  ask  him  to 
do  something  to  lessen  the  number  of  unlicensed  liquor  places. 
They  declared  to  the  commissioner  that  there  were  so  many  blind 
pigs  running  in  opposition  to  their  business  that  the  legitimate 
trade  in  Detroit  was  being  ruined. 

Battle  Creek. — The  police  records  of  Battle  Creek,  a city  of 
40,000,  show  the  following  differences  during  the  “wet”  and  “dry” 
periods: 

Arrests  Debit  “Wet”  Arrests  Credit  “Dry” 


Total  arrests  for  Av.  per  Mo.  Total  arrests  for  Av.  per  Mo. 

nnu  vnn r*  “wot  ” two  o o r*  a 


one  year  “wet,” 

two  years 

May  1-11,  to 

“dry,”  from  May 

May  1-12  — 12 

1-09,  to  May 

months  ....... .1,844 

153 

1-11  1.692 

70 

Of  these  drunk 

Of  these  drunk 

and  disorderly 

and  disorderly 

number  ..1,282 

106 

number  

957 

39 

The  following  shows 

the  county  jail  records: 

Total  No.  sent  to 

Total  No.  sent  to 

county  jail  one 

jail  in  two  “dry” 

“wet”  year,  May 

years,  May  1-09 

1-11  to  May 

to  May  1-11. . . . 

958 

35 

1-12  ...........1,119 

93 

Of  these  drunk 

Of  these  drunk 

and  disorderly 

and  disorderly 
number  839 

69 

number  

587 

24 

The  average  time  served  by  each  person  is  twenty  days.  The 
board  bill  against  the  county  is  forty- five  cents  per  day  each,  or 
$9  for  each  drunk  and  disorderly.  The  expense  of  arresting  and 
convicting,  railroad  fare,  officers,  court  and  witness  fees  is  esti- 
mated at  the  same  amount,  $9  for  each  person,  or  a total  of  $18 
for  each  person  committed  to  the  county  jail. 

During  one  “wet”  year  (May  1,  1911,  to  May  1,  1912)  1,119 
persons  were  sent  to  the  county  jail,  an  average  of  ninety-three 
each  month,  costing  the  taxpayers  of  this  county  $18  each,  $1,674 
per  month,  or  for  the  year,  $20,088. 

During  two  “dry”  years,  1,692  persons  were  sent  to  the  county 
jail,  an  average  of  thirty-five  per  month,  costing  the  taxpayers 
of  this  county  $18  each,  $630  per  month,  or  for  the  year,  $7,560. 

Figures  don’t  lie — and  this  represents  the  added  expense  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  county  for  one  year  “wet,”  $13,528.  Do  some 
figuring  yourself. 

However,  the  county  received  $7,000  in  license  fees  from 
twenty- eight  saloons,  and  the  arrests  for  drunk  and  disorderly  in 
Battle  Creek  increased  nearly  300  per  cent. 

April  28,  1909,  two  days  before  the  saloons  left  Battle  Creek, 
the  banks  had  total  deposits  of  $7,684,673.33.  November  10,  1910, 
after  a little  more  than  eighteen  months  of  local  prohibition,  their 
total  deposits  were  $8,640,465.28,  an  increase  of  $1,056,781.95. 
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Bank  officials  report  that  numbers  of  new  depositors  are  recruited 
from  the  mechanics,  shopmen  and  others  who  have  never  before 
had  a bank  account. 


Jackson  and  Flint. — Here  is  the  tale  of  the  “two  cities’*  told  in 
actual  figures,  taken  from  the  police  reports:  


“Wet” 

8 Months 

“Dry” 

24  Months 

“Wet” 
Mo.  Average 

“Dry” 
Mo.  Average 

“Wet” 

Excess 

Excess 
Per  Year 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Jackson : 

Drunks  and  disorderlies  

716 

1,067 

89 

44 

45 

540 

100  -l- 

Total  offenders  

1,008 

2,056 

126 

85 

41 

482 

45 

Fines  paid  

$1,584 

$2,697 

$198 

$120 

$ 78 

$ 936 

66 

Spent  on  poor  

Flint: 

Drunks  and  disorderlies  

4,231 

8,938 

528 

409 

119 

1,428 

29 

731 

999 

91 

41 

50 

600 

122  — 

Total  offenders  

987 

1,414 

123 

58 

64 

768 

108  -i- 

Fines  paid  

$1,594 

$4,208 

$199 

$175 

$ 24 

$ 288 

13  -i- 

Spent  on  poor  

2,856 

5,736 

357 

238 

119 

1,428 

50 

By  a similar  process  the  county  arrests  and  confinements  in 
the  county  jails  of  the  two  counties  are  taken  into  account,  with 
this  result: 


Jackson  county’s  statutory  arrests  increase  at  the  rate  of  100 
per  cent  on  drunks  and  43  per  cent  on  total  offenders.  The  num- 
ber of  the  former  by  annual  average  is  228,  and  of  the  later  336. 
At  the  county  jail  the  increase  of  drunks  runs  432  per  year,  or 
133  per  cent,  and  total  offenders  386,  or  56  per  cent. 

Genesee  county’s  statutory  arrests  for  drunks  are  kept  down 
to  an  increase  of  forty-eight  per  year,  for  the  present  “wet”  re- 
gime, an  increase  of  only  25  per  cent,  and  the  total  offenses  are 
held  down  to  132,  which  is  27  per  cent;  but  the  confinements  at 
the  county  jail  from  both  Flint  city  and  the  rest  of  the  county 
tell  a different  story.  The  increase  of  drunks  jailed  rates  689 
per  year,  or  116  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  total  offenders 
runs  912  per  year,  or  86  per  cent. 

Taking  the  year  ended  May  1,  1912,  in  comparison  with  the 
year  ended  May  1,  1911,  for  Flint,  the  contrast  is  as  follows: 


Drunks  for  last  “dry”  year,  ended  May  1,  1911 480 

Drunks  for  last  “wet”  year,  ended  May  1,  1912 1,008 

Increase  528 


Pontiac  and  Cadillac. — Pontiac  and  Cadillac  have  had  both 
“dry”  and  “wet”  experience.  The  investigation,  covering  twenty 
months  (May  1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1912)  “wet,”  and  twenty-four 
months  (May  1,  1908,  to  May  1,  1910)  “dry,”  shows  how  well  the 
saloons  have  kept  their  promise  in  these  cities  to  increase  sobriety 
if  allowed  to  return.  Pontiac  and  Oakland  county  must  be  con- 
sidered together,  as  no  arrests  for  drunk,  etc.,  are  made  under  the 
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ordinances  at  Pontiac,  and  so  for  comparative  purposes  the  police 
and  prosecuting  attorney’s  records  are  combined  for  Cadillac  and 
Wexford  counties,  as  follows: 


“Wet” 
20  Months 

“Dry” 
24  Months 

“Wet”  1 
Mo.  Average 

“Dry” 

Mo.  Average 

“Wet” 

Excess 

Excess 
Per  Year 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

Wexford  County: 

i 

“D.  and  D.”  arrests  

559 

266 

27 

11 

16 

192 

136  -i- 

“D.  and  D.”  jailed  

131 

16 

6 

1 

5 

60 

500 

Total  arrested  ............... 

752 

414 

37 

17 

20 

240 

117 

Total  jailed  

233 

98 

11 

4 

7 

84 

187 

Oakland  County : 

“D.  and  D.”  arrests  

758 

341 

43 

14 

29 

348 

207 

“D.  and  D.”  jailed  

882 

262 

41 

11 

30 

360 

272 

Total  arrested  

1,322 

76  9 

66 

31 

35 

420 

112 

Total  jailed  

1,444 

699 

72 

29 

43 

516 

148 

(Note. — That  there  were  more  people  jailed  since  the  return  of  the  “wet” 
than  the  prosecuting  attorney  ordered  arrested  is  due  to  the  locking  up  of 
“vags”  who  are  let  go  in  the  morning  without  formal  complaint  being  made.) 

Lansing  and  Ingham  County. — Hon.  Walter  S.  Foster,  of  Ing- 
ham county,  is  authority  for  the  following  statement: 

From  May  1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1911,  local  option  received  a practical 
test  in  Ingham  county.  I call  it  a practical  test  for  the  reason  that  the  city 
of  Lansing  is  plenty  large  enough  to  try  out  the  "city  problem”  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  same  city  and  county  officials  handled  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  as  during  the  preceding  “wet”  year.  In  the  following  com- 
parisons one  must  remember  that  beginning  May  1,  1910,  any  man  who  was 
intoxicated  in  the  legal  sense  was  arrested,  whereas  during  the  “wet”  regime 
no  man  was  arrested  for  drunkenness  unless  he  was  disturbing  some  one  and 
would  not  go  home  when  so  ordered  by  the  officer. 

My  semi-annual  reports  as  prosecuting  attorney  show  total  prosecutions 
of  all  kinds: 


‘Wet”  six  months  ending  January  1,  1910...., 

'Dry”  six  months  ending  January  1,  1911 

To  the  credit  of  local  option  (52  per  cent), 


499 

328 


171 


The  same  reports  show  prosecutions  of  drunks  and  tipplers: 


‘Wet”  six  months  ending  January  1,  1910..... 

‘Dry”  six  months  ending  January  1,  1911 

To  the  credit  of  local  option  (98  per  cent) 


275 

140 


135 


It  ought  to  interest  taxpayers  to  know  that  the  number  of  days  of  im- 
prisonment served  by  drunks  and  tipplers  of  the  county  at  public  expens* 
were: 


TWet”  six  months  ending  January  1,  191077. 3,991 

‘Dry”  six  months  ending  January  1,  1911 455 


To  the  credit  of  local  option  (778  per  cent) | 3,536 


The  sheriff’s  bills  allowed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  the  “dry”  eight 
months  ending  January  1,  1911,  were  $1,500  less  than  for  the  same  period  in 
the  preceding  “wet”  year.  There  was  a corresponding  decrease  in  the  bills 
of  the  deputies,  constables  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  same  persons  filled 
these  offices  during  the  "wet”  and  "dry”  periods. 

Naturally,  the  real  test  was  in  the  city  of  Lansing,  and  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  the  police  rules  as  to  when  a man  should  be  arrested  as 
above  indicated,  the  report  of  the  Lansing  police  department  shows  the 
arrests  of  drunks  and  tipplers  for  eight  months  as  follows: 
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“Wet” — May  1,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910 619 

“Dry” — May  1,  1910,  to  January  1,  1911 . 168 

To  the  credit  of  local  option  (269  per  cent) j 451 

Up  to  January  1,  1911,  there  had  been  thirteen  arraignments  in  the  circuit 
court  for  violation  of  the  local  option  law.  All  pleaded  guilty,  which  fact  is 
excellent  proof  that  all  of  the  officers  having  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  had  prepared  the  cases  so  carefully 
that  not  one  of  the  defendants  thought  it  worth  while  to  stand  trial. 

There  is  but  one  justice  court  in  the  city  of  Lansing,  and  the  records 
there  show  garnishee  cases  as  follows: 


“Wet” — May  1,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910 

“Dry” — May  1,  1910,  to  January  1^  1911 

To  the  credit  of  local  option  (26  per  cent) 


280 

201 


79 


The  city  of  Lansing,  after  trying  the  “dry”  regime  for  a period, 
decided  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  licensed  saloon,  and  the  county 
in  which  Lansing  is  located  voted  “wet.”  All  kinds  of  promises 
were  made  by  the  liquor  men  to  observe  every  feature  of  the 
liquor  law  and  to  conduct  decent  and  respectable  places.  The 
following,  from  the  Lansing  State  Journal  of  May  10,  1912,  is 
significant: 

Ten  days  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  saloons  on  May  1.  Seventy- 
seven  arrests  have  been  made  for  drunkenness.  Here  is  the  record : Wednes- 

day, 5;  Thursday,  5;  Friday,  14;  Saurday,  12;  Sunday,  9— -hangovers  prob- 
ably; Monday,  3 (no  saloons  open  Sunday,  hence  a shortage  of  supplies  with 
a corresponding  falling  off  in  drunks);  Tuesday,  10;  Wednesday,  10;  Thurs- 
day, 9. 

There  have  been,  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  accuracy,  at  least  two  hundred 
plain  cases  of  drunks  on  the  streets  within  the  past  ten  days ; men  old  and 
young,  in  all  stages  of  intoxication,  from  “slightly  spifflicated”  to  plumb  full. 
And  seventy-seven  arrests. 

The  following  report  was  made  by  a committee  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Ingham  county,  including  Lansing: 

Board  met  and  called  to  order  by  Chairman  H.  R.  Taylor. 

Chairman  Rose,  of  the  public  buildings  committee,  made  the  following 
report : 

To  the  Board  of  Supervisors : 

Gentlemen: — Your  committee  appointed  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
the  jail,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

That  a great  injustice  has  been  done  the  sheriff  in  published  reports  of 
conditions  at  the  jail;  that  the  conditions  were  in  no  way  as  bad  as  published. 
That  the  entire  trouble  has  come  from  the  return  of  the  open  saloon  to  the 
county.  Last  year  between  May  1 and  August  1 there  were  received  at  the 
jail  forty-two  prisoners,  and  we  understand  that  on  August  17  there  were  no 
prisoners.  This  year  during  the  same  period  there  were  received  202 — an  in- 
crease of  nearly  500  per  cent.  No  wonder  the  conditions  are  crowded. 

# We  recommend  that  the  first  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  county 
desires  to  build  larger  quarters  to  shelter  the  drunks  and  products  of  the  open 
saloon. 

As  to  the  sewerage,  we  believe  that  a reducing  system  similar  to  that  at 
the  county  farm  be  constructed,  until  the  city  of  Mason  constructs  a sewer 
system,  which  improvement  is  now  under  contemplation. 

That  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  to  make  more  room  at  the  jail 
is  to  do  away  with  the  open  saloon.  We  also  believe  the  system  used  in  Oakland 
county — working  prisoners  upon  the  roads — is  worth  looking  into. 

A.  L.  ROSE, 

THOS.  THORBURN, 

C.  W.  CLARK. 
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Area,  80,858  Sq.  miles.  Area  under  no-license,  54,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,075,708.  Population  under  no-license,  1,060,000. 

Urban  Population,  850,294.  Rural  Population,  1,225,414. 

Density  of  population  per  square  mile  25.7 

Foreign-Born  Population  28.9  per  cent 

Population  Under  No-License,  51  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  49  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 5,794 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  610,258.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  440,083. 

Church  Communicants,  834,442. 

Minnesota  has  local  option  for  villages  and  for  about  14  per 
cent  of  her  cities.  Nearly  half  of  the  villages  are  dry,  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  cities  that  are  permitted  to  vote  are  dry.  There  are 
approximately  four  thousand  saloons  in  Minnesota,  which  num- 
ber is,  however,  decreasing  steadily.  Five  counties  now  have 
but  one  saloon  town  in  each,  and  eight  have  but  two  saloon 
towns  in  each.  The  following  seventeen  county  seats  are  now 
without  saloons:  Halloek,  Roseau,  Marshall,  Wheaton,  Elbow 

Lake,  Alexandria,  Willmar,  Redwood  Falls,  Worthington,  Win- 
dom,  Blue  Earth  City,  Waseca,  Preston,  Center  City,  Cambridge, 
Mora  and  Aitkin.  About  two- thirds  of  the  townships  of  Minne- 
sota are  without  saloons,  and  the  number  of  dry  villages  and 
cities  is  -increasing  every  year.  The  fight  is  on  for  county 
option,  and  with  good  prospects  for  an  early  victory. 

A change  of  218  votes  out  of  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand would  have  elected  a county  option  senate  in  1910.  The  old 
senate  holds  over.  In  the  new  house  just  elected,  thirteen  dis- 
tricts which  two  years  ago  were  represented  by  men  opposed  to 
temperance  reform  this  year  are  represented  by  progressive  tem- 
perance men,  while  but  two  districts  formerly  represented  by  tem- 
perance men  this  time  have  a reverse  representation.  A county 
optionist  has  just  been  elected  lieutenant  governor,  and  the 
father  of  the  county  option  bill  of  two  years  ago  will  be  the 
speaker  of  the  house  in  the  1913  session. 

MINNESOTA  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Wilmar. — The  following  from  the  county  attorney  speaks  for 
itself: 

In  our  city  drunkenness  is  a scarcity  and  a drunkard  a curiosity  to 
the  young.  Large  public  gatherings  and  public  celebrations  are  held,  and 
sobriety,  order  and  decency  are  enjoyed  by  all.  Such  conditions  are  uplifting, 
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elevating  and  ennobling.  Other  crimes  also  are  at  a minimum.  The  few  crimes 
we  now  have  to  consider  in  the  county  at  large  are  the  petit  cases.  There  are 
occasional  quarrels  or  thefts ; while  before,  the  grand  jury  would  be  kept  busy 
for  weeks  to  consider  crimes,  now  it  may  be  called  upon  to  consider  one  or 
two.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  grand  jury  has  been  needed  and  met  only 
once,  and  then  was  in  session  for  two  days  and  considered  four  crimes.  And 
this  is  not  because  the  laws  are  not  enforced,  but  because  crime  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  grand  jury  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  It  is.  evilence  of  law- 
abiding  citieznship.  Men  and  women  who  at  all  times  are  with  their  full  and 
sober  faculties,  exercising  same  thoughtfully,  with  due  consideration,  respect 
and  regard  for  and  towards  others. 

In  order  to  show  how  crime  has  been  gradually  lessened  and  the  saving  to 
taxpayers  of  our  county  in  the  matter  of  enforcement  of  law,  permit  me  to 
copy  from  my  annual  reports  to  the  attorney  general  of  cases  prosecuted  in 
justice,  municipal  and  district  courts  of  the  county  of  Kandiyohi  wherein  the 
state  has  been  plaintiff. 

They  are  as  follows : 


YEAR 

Cases 

prosecuted 

Drunk- 

enness 

Violation 
of  liquor 
law 

Costs  of 
prosecution 

1905 

76 

3 

16 

$1,153.13 

1,087.45 

1006 

92 

5 

24 

1907. . . 

— 

54 

1 

15 

570.74 

1908 

45 

5 

3 

398.97 

1909 

*39 

4 

7 

391.07 

1910 

40 

3 

3 

315.11 

1911 

46 

4 

7 

255.73 

* Of  which  twenty-three  were  for  violation  of  the  game  law. 

Out  of  these,  within  the  city  of  Wilmar  since  1907,  only  one  prosecution 
of  “blind  pig,”  two  or  three  “bootleggers”  and  balance  outside.  At  this 
juncture  permit  me  to  state  that  all  other  villages  in  our  county  are  no-license 
except  one  in  which  there  are  two  saloons.  Even  better  results  are  experienced 
in  the  other  villages  because  they  are  smaller. 

While  the  saloons  were  licensed,  the  county  jail,  as  well  as  the  village 
lock-up,  would  scarcely  accommodate  the  number  of  prisoners.  Now  the  city 
jail  is  not  used,  and  the  common  county  jail  occasionally  receives  one  or  two 
occupants ; but  most  of  the  time  is  empty. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  every 
year  to  the  county  jail  either  to  await  furnishing  of  bail  or  serving  sentence; 
and  committed  for  violation  of  both  state  law,  city  and  village  ordinances,  and 
also  the  cost  of  boarding  prisoners : 


YEAR 

Number  of 
Prisoners 

Total  of 
Annual  Board 

1905 

20 

$468.54 

1906 

39 

688.23 

1907 

15 

288.03 

1908 

19 

209.19 

1909 

20 

237.94 

1910 

18 

194.40 

1911 

*21 

169.20 

*Nine  for  unlawful  riding  on  train. 

The  two  tables  submitted  to  you  are  the  savings  in  the  matter  of  prosecu- 
tions and  care  of  prisoners  only : and  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
a no-license  policy.  A corresponding  decrease  of  costs  and  expenses  might  be 
shown  in  other  lines. 

Not  for  the  purpose  of  any  reflection  on  our  neighboring  county  of  Meeker; 
but  to  show  the  costs  of  that  county  for  board  of  prisoners  for  1911  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  let  me  state  that  it  was  $662.20  for  Meeker,  while  ours  was 
only  $169.20.  These  figures  are  correct,  as  I have  taken  them  from  the  official 
record  of  the  sheriff  of  our  county.  All  persons  from  Meeker  county  have  been 
cared  for  by  Kandiyohi  county  for  1911  because  the  Meeker  county  jail  was 
condemned.  Litchfield  and  other  villages  of  Meeker  county  are  licensed  towns. 
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Warren. — During  the  past  year  Warren  has  tried  the  no- 
license plan;  and  it  is  admitted  by  everyone  except  those  directly 
interested  in  the  liquor  trade,  that  Warren  has  been  better,  cleaner 
and  more  orderly  than  for  a long  time  under  the  old  system. 

Building  operations  have  far  exceeded  those  of  previous  years, 
and  business  has  been  better.  Trade  has  not  gone  to  other  towns, 
as  predicted.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a steady  growth; 
and  there  are  not  by  far  as  many  “bad  accounts.”  The  account 
books  tell  a remarkable  story  in  favor  of  no-license. 

The  county  attorney  has  successfully  prosecuted  several  “blind 
pig”  cases;  and  the  law  has  been  well  obeyed;  although  those 
unfriendly  to  the  “dry”  cause  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  paint 
bad  “pictures.”  The  city  has  now  one  less  watchman;  nothing  to 
do  because  a “dry”  city. 

Windom. — Saloons  have  existed  in  Windom  only  three  years 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Public  improvements  are  fully  up  to 
the  average  of  any  village  of  the  same  size.  The  tax  levy  is  4.56 
mills.  Mountain  Lake’s  tax  levy  is  4.57  mills  and  it  has  had  sa- 
loons ever  since  the  village  started.  Westbrook’s  tax  levy  is  4.69 
mills,  and  it  has  had  saloons  ever  since  the  village  started.  Vil- 
lages in  neighboring  counties  have  had  saloons  all  the  time,  and 
have  less  public  improvements  and  their  tax  levy  is  5 mills. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Area,  46,362  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  46,362  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,797,114.  Population  under  no-license,  1,797,114. 

Urban  Population,  207,311.  Rural  Population,  1,589,803. 


Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 38.8 

Foreign-Born  Population  0.5  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 


Biloxi  

8,049 

Greenwood  . 

. 5,836 

McComb  . . . 

. 6,237 

Brookhaven  . 

5,293 

Gulfport  

. 6,386 

Meridian  . . . 

.23,285 

Col’mbus  City 

8,988 

Hattiesburg 

.11,733 

Natches  . . . . 

.11,791 

Corinth  

5,020 

Jackson  . . . . 

.21,262 

Vicksburg  . . 

.20,814 

Greenville  . . . 

9,610 

Laurel  

. 8,465 

Yazoo  

. 6,796 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 

. . 647 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  611,119.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  469,137. 

Church  Communicants,  657,381. 

Mississippi  is  proving  that  prohibition  dees  prohibit.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League,  a little  over  one  year  old  in  the  State,  has 
organized  over  seventy  counties  into  local  law  enforcement  com- 
mittees, under  advice  of  the  State  League. 

The  temperance  forces  secured  from  the  1912  legislature 
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three  new  laws:  (1)  Upon  second  conviction  the  convict  must 

work  on  the  road  as  well  as  pay  his  fine,  ranging  from  $50  to 
$500.  (2)  The  third  offense  becomes  a felony,  with  from  three 

to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary.  (3)  County  or  city  boards  are 
now  allowed  by  law  to  appropriate  one-third  of  the  liquor  fines 
to  pay  all  expenses  of  convicting  the  seller.  This  makes  one 
blind  tiger  pay  for  convicting  another.  Other  laws  were  strength- 
ened. It  is  a crime  to  solicit  liquor  sales,  to  order  liquor  for 
another,  to  take  an  order  from  another  or  to  permit  liquor  to  be 
stored  in  one’s  building,  even  if  leased  to  another.  When  juries 
fail  to  convict,  as  they  do  in  some  counties,  procedure  is  before 
the  chancellor,  who  enjoins  and  fines  the  culprit  $1,500.  If  he 
sells  again  he  is  jailed  for  contempt.  Both  the  chancellor  and 
the  circuit  judge  can,  and  often  do,  put  the  convicted  liquor 
seller  under  $2,000  bond  not  to  sell  for  two  years. 

The  1914  legislature  will  be  asked  to  pass  two  more  laws, 
one  of  which  would  give  the  governor  power  to  peremptorily 
remove  derelict  officials. 

Governor  Brewer  is  using  the  machinery  at  his  command  to 
enforce  the  laws. 


MISSOURI 

Area,  68,727  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  49,462  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  3,293,335.  Population  under  no-license,  1,210,860. 

Urban  Population,  1,398,817.  Rural  Population,  1,894,518. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 47.9 

Foreign-Born  Population  7 per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties: 


Adair  

...22,700 

Harrison  . . . 

.20,466 

Polk  

.21,561 

Andrew  . . 

. ..15,282 

Howard  .,... 

.15,653 

Putnsim  

.14,308 

Atchison  . 

...13,604 

Howell  

.21,065 

Pulaski 

.11,438 

Barton  . . . 

. . .16,747 

Hickory  .... 

. 8,741 

Ray  

.21,451 

Bollinger  . 

...14,576 

Holt  

.14,539 

Reynolds  . . . 

. 9,592 

Boone  

. . .30,533 

Iron  

. 8,563 

Ripley 

.13,099 

Carter  

. ..  5,504 

Johnson  

.26,297 

St.  Clair  

.16,412 

Camden  . . 

..  .11,582 

Knox  

.12,403 

Schuyler  — 

. 9,062 

Caldwell  . . 

...14,605 

Laclede  

.17,363 

Scotland  . . . . 

.11,869 

Cass  

...22,973 

Lawrence  . . 

.26,583 

Shannon  — 

.11,443 

Christian  . 

...15,832 

Lewis  

.15,514 

Shelby  

.14,864 

Clark  

. ..12,811 

McDonald  . . 

.13,539 

Stoddard  . . . 

.27,807 

Clinton  . . . 

...15,297 

Mercer  

.12,335 

Stone  

.11,559 

Chariton  . 

...23,503 

Miller  

.16,717 

Sullivan 

.18,598 

Dade  

...15,613 

Mississippi  . 

.14,557 

Saline 

.29,448 

Dallas  

...13,181 

Maries  

.10,088 

Texas  

.21,458 

Dent  

...13,245 

Madison  

.11,273 

Taney  

De  Kalb.. 

. . .12,531 

New  Madrid. 

.19,488 

Washington  . 

..13,378 

Douglas  . . 

. ..16,664 

Newton  

.27,136 

Wayne 

.15,181 

Daviess  . . 

. . .17,605 

Oregon  

.14,681 

Worth  

. 8,007 

Dunklin  . . 

..  .30,328 

Ozark  

.11,926 

Wright  

.18,315 

Gentry  . . . 

. . .16,820 

Phelps  

.15,796 

Webster  . . . . 

.17,377 
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Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Carthage 9,483  Kirksville 6,347  Webster  Grvs.  7,080 

Columbia  ....  9,662  Webb  City  ...11,817 

Population  Under  No-License,  37  per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  63  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 7,910 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  971,534.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  707,031. 

Church  Communicants,  1,199,239. 

Missouri  is  under  local  option,  the  law  permitting  the  liquor 
question  to  be  settled  by  vote  of  the  people  in  each  county,  ex- 
empting only  from  the  operation  of  the  law  cities  containing  a 
population  of  twenty- five  hundred  or  more,  and  permitting  those 
cities  to  vote  as  separate  units.  Under  that  law  an  election 
cannot  be  held  in  either  city  or  county  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  counties  besides  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  (it  being  a separate  civic  unit)  in  the  State.  Of 
these,  sixty- four  are  wholly  dry,  and  nearly  a score  of  others 
have  saloons  in  the  county  seat  only. 

During  1912  twenty-four  local  option  elections  were  held  in 
the  State.  Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-four  voted  dry,  and  about 
sixty  thousand  more  people  in  Missouri  live  in  dry  territory  to- 
day than  in  1911.  Nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  state  having  higher 
institutions  of  learning  (this  includes  denominational  colleges 
and  state  normal  schools)  have  driven  out  the  liquor  traffic. 
Columbia,  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  with  nearly  four 
thousand  students,  has  outlawed  the  saloon. 

In  the  recent  state  primary,  the  organized  liquor  forces  en- 
dorsed certain  candidates  for  governor.  This  official  endorse- 
ment was  sent  to  the  trade  throughout  the  State,  and  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  accepted  the  challenge  and  went  into  the  struggle. 
The  result  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  temperance 
forces,  all  three  candidates,  Democratic,  Republican  and  Pro- 
gressive, being  men  opposed  by  the  liquor  business. 

The  fight  for  county  unit  will  continue  in  Missouri.  The 
Anti- Saloon  League  forces  will  present  such  a measure  to  the 
general  assembly  meeting  in  January  of  this  year,  and  will  also 
urge  the  passage  of  a resident  district  option  law,  which,  if  passed 
will  give  the  resident  districts  of  the  cities  the  right  to  exclude 
the  saloon. 

Unique  Campaigns. — In  new  Madrid  county  the  election  was 
held  April  6,  1912,  when  the  water  was  at  its  crest.  The  campaign 
was  well  organized  and  under  way  when  the  Mississippi  River 
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MISSOURI,  1906,  1910  AND  1913. 


January  1,  1906. 


January  lf  1910. 


January  1,  1913. 
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came  out  of  her  banks  and  flooded  about  one-third  of  the  county. 
The  water  was  nine  feet  deep  in  the  county  seat  on  election  day, 
but  with  thirteen  motor  boats  and  seventeen  four- oared  boats  and 
various  small  craft  the  “drys”  were  gotten  to  the  polls.  The 
majority  “dry”  was  281,  and  seventeen  saloons  were  put  out  of 
business. 

Fayette,  a school  city  voted  four  to  one  “wet”  four  years  ago. 
but  last  August  voted  “dry”  by  twenty  majority.  To  do  this,  as 
one- third  of  the  voters  were  negroes,  it  was  necessary  to  get 
40  per  cent  of  the  colored  vote.  The  organization  of  the  “wet”  and 
“dry”  forces  were  able  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  voters  at  the 
polling  places  before  the  polls  were  open  at  7 a.  m. 

Decrease  in  Liquor  Consumption. 

A decline  in  the  internal  revenue  collections  of  the  St.  Louis 
district  is  shown  in  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1911-12.  This 
district  embraces  St.  Louis  and  fifty-two  Missouri  counties. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  office  for  the  year  were  $10,342,482.14 
as  compared  with  $10,524,713.73  for  the  year  1910-11,  a decrease  of 
$182,231.  Of  this  decrease  $166,353  W'as  in  the  beer  tax.  If  this 
same  proportion  of  decrease  holds  true  in  other  revenue  districts 
of  the  country  it  will  mean  a sharp  decline  in  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  liquor  for  the  year  1911-12,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1910-11. 


MISSOURI  STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  relation  of  the 
liquor  industry  to  labor  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Missouri  Red  Book: 


INDUSTRY 

Value 
of  Goods 
Manu- 
factured 

Value  of 
Material 
and 

Supplies 

Used 

Capital 

Invested 

Paid  in 
Wages 

Persons 

Em- 

ployed 

Rnnts  and  Shoes 

$25,753,158 

22,851,565 

14,492,260 

22,788,663 

13,348,595 

11,704,514 

20,289,684 

$18,341,540 

14,739,416 

7,052,203 

19,261,755 

5,540,317 

8,925,785 

6,868,624 

$13,075,100 

7,638,862 

10,486,090 

3,538,597 

6,828,336 

3,069,934 

32,604,058 

$5,560,530 

5,918,897 

4,902,670 

1,238,371 

4,830,042 
1,334,5 97 
4,621,031 

12,267 

10,762 

7,740 

2,104 

5,827 

1,935 

7,262 

Car  Works  

Foundries  and 

Machinery  

Packing  Houses  

Printing,  Binding 

ana  Publishing  .... 

Grocers’  Sundries  

Malt  Liquors  

The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  taken  from  the  latest 
special  census  bulletin  of  1902  and  1904,  and  may  be  found  on 
pages  976  (1902)  and  65  (1904).  They  represent  the  indirect  cost 
of  the  liquor  trade,  being  expenditures  connected  with  the  drink 
traffic.  They  are  for  Missouri: 
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rplirtl?  t t 

$1,633,088 

2,044,813 

204,760 

245,734 

1,456,469 

Insane  

772,994 

630,811 

284,630 

Pnlire  

Penal  institutions  

Protection  life  and  property 

Conservation  of  health. . . . 

Charities  

Total 

$7,473,299 

MISSOURI  CITIES,  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Columbia. — In  four  years  under  local  option  the  city  increased 
in  population  from  6,000  to  nearly  10,000.  It  paved  sixteen  miles  of 
streets  and  laid  fifty  miles  of  granitoid  sidewalks.  It  also  ex- 
pended over  two  million  dollars  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
which  was  more  than  has  been  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  previous  ten  years.  With  all  the  increase  in  population  there 
was  no  addition  to  the  police  force,  nor  was  there  any  increase  in 
the  rate  of  taxation. 

Richmond. — When  the  city  voted  “dry”  in  1908  it  was  receiv- 
ing $6,000  revenue  from  saloons,  all  of  which  was  lost  to  the  city. 
It  had  a bonded  indebtedness  of  $58,462.  During  the  first  four 
years  that  it  was  without  saloons  its  rate  of  taxation  decreased 
from  $1.20  per  thousand  to  $1  per  thousand,  yet  it  paid  off  $15,462 
of  its  indebtedness  and  had  $5,031  to  apply  on  the  debt.  The 
criminal  cost  of  the  city  the  last  year  that  it  had  saloons  was 
$845.50,  which  was  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  criminal  costs 
of  the  city  during  the  first  four  years  it  was  under  local  option. 

Higginsville. — A city  of  nearly  3,000  people.  The  bonded  in- 
debtedness before  it  went  “dry”  was  $25,000,  which  was  reduced 
to  $15,000  during  the  first  four  “dry”  years.  The  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness the  last  four  “wet”  years  equalled  328,  while  the  first  four 
“dry”  years  they  amounted  to  only  ninety-eight.  The  receipts  of 
the  city  from  all  sources  with  saloons  and  saloon  licenses  averaged 
$27,000,  while  the  yearly  receipts  of  the  city  from  all  sources  with- 
out saloons  or  saloon  license  money  amounted  to  $34,000  on  the 
average.  The  city’s  receipts  from  the  telephone  company,  based 
on  the  number  of  ’phones  used  during  the  last  four  years  with 
saloons,  averaged  $166.71,  while  during  the  first  four  years  without 
saloons  they  averaged  $383.73. 

Aurora. — Following  are  the  figures  covering  Aurora’s  progress 
in  a financial  sense  during  the  four  years  without  saloons.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  the  records  in  the  city  hall: 


Bonds  paid,  with  interest,  during  last  four  years 
of  saloons  

$5,878.80 

Bonds  paid,  with  interest,  during  three  (3) 
years  without  saloons  

$5,965.00 

1,000.00 

One  note  paid  January  1,  1908  (all  but  one  sa- 
loon having  shut  up  previously) 

Total  acct.  bonds  and  money  borrowed — paid . . . 
Result:  Three  years  “dry”  exceeded  four  years 

“wet”  by  the  city  indebtedness  being  lessened. 

$6,965.00 

$6,965.00 

$1,087.00 

Under  the  saloon  regime  no  improvements  such  as  street 
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crossings  and  sidewalks  were  made,  but  during  the  three  years 
without  saloons  there  has  been  expended  for  improvements,  in- 
cluding city  hall,  walks,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $2,000. 

One  hose  cart  house  

Three  bridges  over  Chat  Creek 

Wall  along  Chat  Creek  

Lot  bot.  for  hose  cart  house  . . 

Cleaning  Chat  Creek  

And  even  this  is  not  all. 

City  direct  taxation  was  reduced  in  1911  twenty  cents  on  the 
$100  valuation,  and  the  valuation  has  been  reduced  10  per  cent. 

Barton  County. — The  following  shows  something  of  what  Bar- 
ton county  has  accomplished  under  no-license: 


$ 500.00 

460.00 
479.50 

200.00 
79.99 


January  1,  1908. 


January  1,  1912. 


$40,660.43 

Indebtedness  

$27,056.48 

26,757.82 

Cash  in  bank  

20,245.01 

$13,902.61 

Leaving  

$ 6,911.47 

Indebtedness  

Paid  oft  January 

Leaving  


Reducing  the  total  indebtedness  $7,091.14  since  January  1,  1908, 
building  more  bridges  and  paying  off  debts  accruing  with  no  sa- 
loons nor  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

Prosecuting  Attorney  E.  L.  Kazee’s  statement  for  the  last  three 
years  under  local  option  shows  the  following: 

Collected  in  fines,  $5,662;  paid  out  in  cost,  $762;  leaving  in 
treasury  $4,800  to  the  good.  Vernon  county,  joining  Barton  on  the 
north,  with  saloons  in  Nevada,  for  the  same  period  collected  in 
fines  $1,970,  paid  out  in  costs  $3,980,  with  $2,010  to  the  bad. 

Lamar. — We,  the  undersigned  officers  of  Lamar,  say  that  we 
believe  that  local  option  has  been  a great  benefit  to  the  city  of 
Lamar,  and  that  under  local  option  it  has  been  in  better  financial 
condition  than  for  many  years  previous  thereto. 

TOM  CARLTON,  Mayor. 

A.  B.  STONE,  Alderman. 

RUBE  LUCAS,  Alderman. 

G.  A.  MATTHEWS,  Alderman. 

E.  H.  HITCHCOCK,  Alderman. 

L.  CLARK,  Alderman. 

J.  P.  WEDDELL,  Clerk. 

ED.  McVAY,  Alderman. 

J.  R.  DUNCAN,  Alderman. 


On  April,  1908,  Lamar  owed  in  bonds 
A floating  indebtedness  of 


$5,500.00 

1,500.00 


Total 


$7,000.00 


Today  she  is  clear  of  debt. 

Windsor. — Under  the  saloon  regime  we  find  that  the  treasury 
funds  were  very  low,  and  from  August,  1904,  to  December  22,  1904, 
there  was  a continuous  overdraft  reaching  as  high  as  $742.73,  and 
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at  the  time  of  the  local  option  in  1905  there  were  forty-five  cents 
in  the  treasury,  and  that  during  the  year  1905  there  were  only 
eight  days  when  the  funds  reached  as  much  as  $1,000,  and  the 
most  at  any  one  time  was  on  May  17,  1905,  when  the  funds 
reached  $1,155.27. 

Marshall. — A city  of  nearly  5,000  population  when  it  voted 
“dry”  in  1908,  the  town  had  seven  saloons,  bringing  in  a total 
annual  revenue  of  $8,400,  all  of  which  was  lost  to  the  city.  The 
town  had  a floating  indebtedness  of  $10,500  besides  a bonded  debt. 
During  the  four  years  of  local  option  the  city  paid  off  all  this 
floating  indebtedness  and  expended  $7,000  for  improvements.  Also 
paid  $20,000  on  its  bonded  indebtedness,  and  all  this  without  any 
increase  in  rate  of  taxation. 

Jackson  County. — Jackson  county,  the  second  richest  in  the 
State,  and  having  six  hundred  twenty-five  saloons,  each  paying 
$500  license  money  over  to  the  county  every  year,  has  gone  broke. 
Its  saloon  revenue  amounts  to  over  $300,000  a year,  yet  it  has  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  witness  or  jurors’  fees,  and  persons 
thus  serving  the  county  cannot  collect  the  cash  due  them.  Saloons 
abound,  high  license  prevails,  revenue  galore  — yet  an  empty 
treasury.  Not  only  this,  but  since  the  beginning  of  1910  the 
county  has  borrowed  over  $200,000  at  6 per  cent  interest  in  order 
to  meet  pressing  obligations. 

Fulton. — Fulton,  with  a population  of  5,228,  voted  “dry”  in 
1907.  Fulton  has  made  a record  equalled  by  no  city  of  its  size 
in  the  state.  We  give  here  some  city  reports  that  will  be  in- 
teresting: 

Convictions  in  Police  Court. 


1904  tn  1907  (saloons!  

361 

1907  to  1911  (dry)  

297 

Criminal  Costs  for  the  City. 

1906  (saloons)  

$896.30 

280.00 

1907  (saloons  six  months')  

1908  (dry)  

123.00 

1909  (dry)  

211.60 

1910  (dry)  

117.45 

The  criminal  costs  for  the  city  for  the  last  eighteen  months 
with  saloons  were  $1,006.60.  The  criminal  costs  for  the  three  and 
one-half  years  without  saloons  were  $621.75. 


Neosho. — The  following  facts  are  from  Neosho  under  open  sa- 
loons, from  January  1 to  July  1,  1908: 

Five  men  in  the  penitentiary  for  terms  ranging  from  two  to 
eight  and  one-half  years,  aggregating  thirty-two  and  one-half 
years.  Two  men  dead  and  a “criminal  cost  bill”  to  pay  for 
prosecuting  above  cases  of  $1,907.40. 

From  the  State  Auditor’s  report  of  1907-1908  you  will  find 
that  the  penitentiary  fund  ran  behind  over  $15.80  on  each  person 
each  year,  and  for  the  thirty-two  and  one-half  years  this  will 
make  an  expense  account  that  must  be  paid  of  $512. 
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Divorce  cases,  wherein  “drunkenness”  was  alleged  as  the 
grounds  for  divorce,  seven. 

Convictions  in  the  Neosho  police  court  for  drunkenness  and 
“drunken  fights,”  etc.,  110. 

The  average  cost  of  each  case  was  $8.80,  aggregating  $968. 

All  other  cases  in  Neosho  police  court  during  this  same  period 
of  time,  twenty-six. 

Extra  policemen  in  Neosho,  two  each  Saturday  night,  for 
twenty-six  weeks,  two  dollars  each,  $104. 

The  following  facts  are  from  Neosho  under  local  option,  from 
January  1 to  July  1,  1909: 

No  one  in  the  penitentiary  or  killed  as  the  result  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  a “criminal  cost  bill”  for  the  prosecution  of  boot- 
leggers'and  kindred  causes  of  $780.20. 

Divorce  cases  wherein  “drunkenness”  was  alleged  as  the 
grounds  for  divorce,  none. 

Convictions  in  the  Neosho  police  court  for  drunkenness  and 
“drunken  fights,”  etc.,  four. 

Kansas  Vs.  Missouri. — Missouri  has  more  natural  advantages 
than  Kansas,  such  as  mineral  deposits,  forests  and  richer  soil, 
more  rainfall  and  a nearer  market.  It  is  a much  older  State  than 
Kansas.  Its  population  is  nearly  double  that  of  Kansas,  Missouri 
having  3,800,000  population  and  Kansas  having  1,690,000  popula- 
tion. Missouri  has  three  cities  much  larger  than  any  in  Kansas. 
In  Kansas  there  is  hardly  a town  of  1,500  population  but  has  its 
electric  lights,  water  and  sewer  system,  while  in  Missouri  num- 
bers of  towns  of  four  and  five  thousand  population  have  no 
paved  streets,  electric  lights  or  water  system.  In  Missouri  the 
assessed  valuation  is  $1,650,000,000.  In  Kansas  the  assessed  valu- 
ation is  $2,750,000,000.  In  Missouri  the  assessed  valuation  is  $300 
per  capita.  In  Kansas  the  assessed  valuation  is  $1,750  per  capita. 
In  the  panic  of  1907,  when  Eastern  banks  appealed  to  those  in 
the  West  for  money  to  ease  up  the  situation,  Missouri,  with  all 
its  large  banks  in  its  large  cities,  refused  to  send  one  penny  to 
the  East,  while  the  Kansas  bankers  got  together  $50,000,000  and 
sent  it  to  help  the  Eastern  banks  in  their  emergency. 

In  Missouri  there  is  $20  per  capita  deposited  in  the  banks. 
In  Kansas  there  is  over  $100  per  capita  deposited  in  the  banks. 

In  Missouri  one  farmer  in  one  hundred  owns  am  auto.  In 
Kansas  one  farmer  in  five  owns  an  auto. 

In  Missouri  common  labor  gets  $8  per  week,  and  in  Kansas 
common  labor  gets  $14  per  week. 

Why  these  differences? 

In  Missouri  there  are  over  4,000  saloons  into  which  the  people 
of  the  state  pay  $80,000,000  a year.  In  Kansas  there  are  no  sa- 
loons. Missourians  expend  on  the  average  $24  a year  for  liquors. 
Kansans  spend  on  the  average  only  $1.48  per  year  for  liquor. 
Therefore,  Missouri  has  been  wasting  her  resources  in  the  sa- 
loons while  Kansas  has  been  depositing  her  money  in  banks. 
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Why  Many  Negroes  Are  Poor. 

Professor  A.  E.  Martin,  of  the  Westport  high  school,  in 
Kansas  City,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  that  commercial  center.  He  found  there  are  23,566 
negroes  in  the  city  who  own  property  assessed  at  nearly  $2,000,000 
valuation.  While  fifty  own  property  of  more  than  $10,000  value 
each,  and  one  hundred  others  each  have  property  valued  at  more 
than  $5,000,  the  average  per  capita  in  wealth  is  only  $59.40,  yet 
this  is  $28.01  more  than  is  owned  by  the  average  negro  of  the 
whole  United  States.  Only  one  negro  man  in  three  and  one-half 
pays  any  taxes  whatever.  The  religious  negros  are  the  most 
prosperous.  Lack  of  religion  was  everywhere  found  to  be  con- 
ducive to  poverty. 

Very  few  of  the  religious  negroes  drink  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  this  class  owns  nearly  all  the  property  upon  which  the  race 
pays  taxes  in  the  city.  Fully  $400,000  is  paid  out  annually  for 
intoxicating  liquor  by  the  negroes  of  the  city,  or  an  average  of 
$50  for  the  whole  8,000  negro  families  in  the  city.  Much  of  the 
liquor  bought  by  negroes  is  beer  and  is  bought  by  the  can  and 
drunk  in  the  home.  Excepting  food  and  rent,  alcoholic  drinks 
constitute  the  largest  single  item  of  expense,  surpassing  that  of 
clothing,  insurance  and  fraternal  order  dues,  fuel  and  lights,  sav- 
ings, and  surpassing  all  they  spend  for  car  fare,  church,  funerals, 
pool  halls,  theaters,  tobacco  and  taxes  combined.  The  saloon, 
therefore,  is  the  negro’s  one  great  source  of  poverty.  It  drains 
the  family  treasury.  It  prevents  his  progress.  To  fight  that  is  to 
do  the  most  efficient  thing  possible  for  the  uplift  of  the  race. 


MONTANA 

Area,  146,201  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  36,549  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  376,053.  Population  under  no-license,  15,000. 

Urban  Population,  133,420.  Rural  Population,  242,633. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 2.6 

Foreign-Born  Population  27.6  per  cent 

Population  Under  No-License,  4 per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  96  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 2,563 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  83,860.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  66,141. 

Church  Communicants,  98,984. 

There  is  practically  no  efficient  anti-liquor  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  Montana.  There  is  a provision  for  county  local  option, 
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but  the  measure  is  so  defective  that  the  temperance  forces  have 
been  unable  to  use  it  to  any  advantage.  There  is  a strong,  latent 
temperance  sentiment  in  the  State  which  would  be  able  to  place 
much  of  the  territory  under  no-license  under  any  sort  of  efficient 
law.  The  present  fight,  therefore,  is  for  some  measure  that  will 
give  the  temperance  sentiment  of  the  State  a legal  voice  on  the 
liquor  question.  The  only  dry  territory  at  the  present  time  con- 
sists of  Indian  reservations,  where  the  sale  of  liquors  is  pro- 
hibited under  Federal  law. 

The  few  statutes  against  the  liquor  traffic  are  being  well  en- 
forced in  many  sections  of  the  State.  A number  of  towns  that 
have  formerly  been  known  as  wide-open  towns  are  at  present 
enforcing  the  midnight  and  Sunday  closing  laws. 

The  anti-liquor  forces  will  make  a fight  for  a workable  local 
option  law  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 


NEBRASKA 

Area,  76,808  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  50,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,192,214.  Population  under  no-license,  595,000. 

Urban  Population,  310,852.  Rural  Population,  881,362. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile  15.5 

Foreign-Born  Population  16.6  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Banner  ... 

...14,003 

Hayes  

..  3,011 

Phelps  

.10,451 

Blaine  . . . . 

...  1,444 

Hooker  . . . 

...  981 

Rock  

. 3,627 

Brown  . . . 

...  6,083 

Kearney  . . . 

. . 9,106 

Scotts  Bluff. 

. 8,355 

Burt  

...12,726 

Keyapaha  . 

..  3,452 

Sheridan  . . . 

. 2,469 

Chase  . . . . 

Logan  

..  1,521 

Sioux  

. 2,055 

Deuel  

...  1,786 

Loup  

..  2,188 

Thomas  

. 1,191 

Frontier  . . 

...  8,572 

McPherson 

..  2,470 

Wheeler  

. 2,292 

Garden  ... 

...  3,538 

Osceola 

Grant  

, ...  1,097 

Perkins  — 

..  2,570 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

York  6,235 

Population  Under  No-License,  50  per  cent.  


Population  Under  License,  50  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 2,272 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  358,856.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  281,375. 

Church  Communicants,  345,803. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  Nebraska  local  option  law,  a 
large  part  of  the  State  is  at  present  under  no-license.  There  are 
thirty  “dry”  municipalities  ranging  in  population  from  1,000  to 
5,000,  and  316  “dry”  municipalities  having  a population  of  less 
than  1,000  each.  Under  a State  law  all  saloons  are  compelled  to 
close  at  8 p.  m.  and  remain  closed  until  7 a.  m. 

Lincoln  “Wet”  and  “Dry.” 

The  saloons  have  materially  added  to  the  number  of  arrests 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  prison.  The  following  com- 
parison speaks  plainly  enough  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
saloons  do  not  make  for  good  order: 


1910 

(Dry) 

1911 

(Wet) 

Arrests  made  

1,534 

4,716 

2,043 

8,510 

Meals  served  prisoners  

In  1908,  with  saloons  in  Lincoln,  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  was  620,  while  in  1910,  without  saloons,  it  was  790. 
In  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  city  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
$3,500,000  in  two  years.  In  the  line  of  manufacturing  the  increased 
output  of  1911  over  1908  was  over  $1,500,000.  Between  1908  and 
1910  over  800  residences  and  business  blocks,  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  over  $3,500,000,  were  erected  in  Lincoln.  In  the  two 
“dry”  years  107  new  corporations  filed  articles  with  the  clerk  of 
the  county,  and  thirty-six  new  wholesale  and  266  retail  concerns 
began  business  in  Lincoln.  The  railway  freight  business  in  and 
out  of  Lincoln  showed  an  increase  of  11.57  per  cent  in  1910,  or  a 
1.15  per  cent  greater  increase  than  in  Omaha,  noth  withstanding 
the  cutting  out  of  the  liquor  shipments  to  Lincoln.  In  the  railway 
passenger  business  the  increase  in  two  years  in  Lincoln  was  11.8 
per  cent.  Postal  receipts  at  the  Lincoln  office  in  1908  were 
$293,458,  while  in  1910  they  had  increased  to  $352,542. 

After  two  years  of  prohibition,  Lincoln,!  voted  “wet”  in  the 
Spring  of  1911.  The  street  railway  company  of  that  city  took  in 
60,000  fewer  fares  during  July,  1911,  than  in  July,  1910. 


Saloons  and  Arrests  in  Nebraska. 


“Dry” 

Towns 

Arrests 

1911 

“Wet” 

Towns 

Arrests 

1911 

David  City  

36 

Nebraska  City  

106 

Blair  

15 

Kea.rnev  

107 

Central  City  

21 

Plattsmouth  

142 

Universitv  Place 

23 

Fa.irhnrv  

196 

Wayne  

3 

North  Platte  

210 

Holdrege  

25 

Palls  City  

324 

York  

22 

Fremont  

1,416 

Beatrice  (in  8 months) . 

22 

Grand  Island  

1,723 

Lincoln  in  1910  (dry)  arrests | 1,534 

Lincoln  in  1911,  (wet)  arrests j 2,043 


Lincoln  in  1910  (dry)  arrests | 1,534 

Lincoln  in  1911,  (wet)  arrests j 2,043 
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The  above  table  shows  fifteen  times  as  many  arrests,  accord- 
ing to  population,  in  Nebraska  “wet”  towns  as  in  “dry”  towns  in 
the  same  State.  Yet  the  “dry”  towns  arrest  men  far  more  quickly 
for  improper  conduct.  These  “wet”  towns  have  48,353  population, 
while  the  dry  ones  have  31,150. 

Saloons  and  High  Schools  in  Nebraska. 

Here  are  some  startling  statistics  taken  from  the  last  report 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Nebraska. 
All  these  figures  show  that  when  the  saloon  comes  into  a town 
the  pupils  are  taken  out  of  the  high  school  for  reasons  that  are 
apparent  to  every  one: 


“Wet”  county  seats,  Omaha  included 
“Wet”  county  seats,  Omaha  out  . . . 
Schools  in  “dry”  county  seats  


« _ e 

8.  si-2 


29.2 

38.4 

65.6 


24 

32.3 

59.4 


Popu- 

lation 

Enroll- 

ment 

Average 

Att’nd’nce 

Grand  Island  (wet)  

10,326 

273 

219 

Beatrice  (dry)  

9,356 

405 

360 

Fremont  (wet)  

8,718 

297 

242 

York  (dry)  

6,235 

315 

278 

Norfolk  (wet)  

6,025 

158 

127 

University  Place  (dry)  

3,200 

203 

169 

Nebraska  City  (wet)  

5,488 

194 

154 

Holdrege  (dry)  

3,030 

230 

214 

Columbus  (wet)  

5,014 

161 

140 

Aurora  (dry)  

2,630 

193 

175 

North  Platte  (wet)  

4,793 

176 

146 

Pawnee  City  (dry)  

1,610 

225 

208 

Plattsmouth  (wet)  

4,287 

144 

134 

Blair  (dry)  

2,584 

160 

140 

McCook  (wet)  

3,765 

134 

112 

Red  Cloud  (dry)  

1,686 

141 

126 

Falls  City  (wet)  

3,255 

129 

108 

Alliance  (wet)  

3,105 

127 

98 

Fullerton  (dry  

1,638 

169 

155 

Broken  Bow  (dry)  

2,260 

156 

135 

Total  for  “wet”  towns 

54,776 

1,793 

1,480 

Total  for  “dry”  towns  

34,229 

2,197 

1,960 

“Wet”  towns  per  1,000  population 

“Dry”  towns  per  1,000  population.... 

32.8 

64.2 

27 

57.2 

Another  School  Comparison. 

The  following  table  includes  some  of  the  towns  given  above, 
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but  a number  of  others,  the  larger  cities,  are  omitted  from  this 
list: 


Popu- 

lation 

Enroll- 

ment 

Average 

Att’nd’nce 

1,524 

1,776 

1,610 

3,255 

1,748 

2,729 

1,638 

5,014 

2,177 

2,106 

1,686 

1,778 

1,000 

1,413 

975 

128 

98 

93 

83 

183 

166 

Trails  City  twet'i  

142 

112 

190 

156 

159 

138 

TT’nllprtnn  (dry'i  

176 

152 

Columbus  (wet)  

161 

145 

David  City  (dry)  

136 

112 

Seward  (wet)  

92 

74 

Red  Cloud  (dry)  

169 

158 

Hebron  (wet)  

119 

100 

Ponca  (dry)  

70 

56 

Hartington  (wet)  

44 

35 

Beaver  City  (dry)  

134 

121 

Alma  (wet)  

1,066 

2,630 

3,105 

2,260 

2,687 

70 

53 

Aurora  (dry)  

197 

181 

Alliance  (wet)  

142 

122 

Broken  Bow  (dry)  

185 

150 

Cha.dron  (wetl  

89 

72 

Total  for  “dry”  towns  

17,248 

24,929 

1,568 

1,111 

1,350 

934 

Total  for  “wet”  towns  

“Dry”  towns  average  per  1,000 

91 

78 

“Wet”  towns  average  per  1,000 

45 

35 

NEVADA 

Area,  109,821  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  11,490  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  81,875.  Population  under  no-license,  8,000. 

Urban  Population,  13,367.  Rural  Population,  68,508. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile. 0.7 

Foreign-Born  Population  23.8  per  cent 

Population  Under  No-License,  9 per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  91  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 1,203 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  17,439.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  10,200. 

Church  Communicants,  14,944. 
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The  State  of  Nevada  is  under  license.  There  is,  however,  a 
provision  in  the  law  making  it  possible  to  close  saloons  in  rural 
districts  upon  petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  in  any 
school  district,  if  the  petitioners  .can  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
saloons  are  detrimental  to  the  public  health  and  the  public 
morals  of  the  community. 

By  means  of  these  petitions  the  county  commissioners  of 
several  counties  have  closed  saloons  in  a number  of  rural  sec- 
tions. This  has  been  especially  true  in  Elco  county.  The  town 
of  Elco,  however,  with  a population  of  1,700,  has  seventeen 
saloons. 

Imlay,  a division  point  on  the  Southern-Pacific  Railroad, 
and  Montello  are  both  under  no-license  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  deeds  to  all  property  in  both  of  these  towns  prohibit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  anti-gambling  law  is  now  generally  observed  through- 
out the  State.  Even  in  Reno,  the  old  Gamblers’  Mecca,  gambling 
has  been  suppressed  and  conditions  changed  in  many  other  ways 
for  the  better  during  the  past  two  years. 

Statistics  show  the  number  of  prisoners  per  100,000  in  “wet” 
Nevada  to  be  304.7  per  cent.  The  number  per  100,000  in  “dry” 
Oklahoma  is  4.2  per  cent. 

Nevada  has  more  retail  liquor  establishments  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  less  proportionate  territory  under  no-license 
and  more  people  living  in  “wet”  territory  in  proportion  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 
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Area,  9,031  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  8,315  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  430,572.  Population  under  no-license,  238,536. 

Urban  Population,  255,099.  Rural  Population,  175,473. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 47.7 

Foreign-Born  Population  21.4  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 

Carroll  16,316  Grafton 41,652 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Franklin  6,132  Laconia 10,183 

Keene  10,068  Rochester 8,868 

Population  Under  No-License,  56  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  44  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 782 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  93,004.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  63,972. 

Church  Communicants,  190,298. 
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From  1855  until  1903  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  was  under 
Prohibition.  In  1903,  however,  a local  option  provision  was  en- 
acted by  which  all  the  towns  are  required  to  vote  at  the  Novem- 
ber election  every  two  years,  and  the  cities  once  in  four  years,  on 
the  question  of  license  or  no-license.  If  a majority  of  the  votes 
on  this  question  are  in  the  affirmative  the  license  provisions  go 
into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  May  following  and  continue  for 
two  years  in  the  towns  and  four  years  in  the  cities,  when  another 
vote  must  be  taken. 

If  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  is  against  license,  then  the 
prohibitory  law  of  1855,  with  its  amendments,  remains  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

In  1909  a law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  prohibiting 
license  holders  shipping  liquors  from  any  part  of  the  State  into 
no-license  cities  and  towns. 

The  first  vote  was  taken  in  the  whole  State  at  a special  elec- 
tion in  May,  1903,  when  the  eleven  cities  and  fifty-nine  towns 
voted  for  license,  and  165  towns  voted  against  license. 

In  1906  when  next  the  whole  State  voted,  six  cities  and  193 
towns  voted  no-license. 

In  1910,  seven  cities  and  twenty-three  towns  voted  for  license, 
and  four  cities  and  201  towns  voted  against  license.  Two  cities 
and  twelve  towns  changed  from  dry  to  wet,  and  fourteen  towns 
changed  from  wet  to  dry. 

In  1912,  November  5,  all  the  towns  voted.  Twenty-one  voted 
for  license  and  203  voted  against  license.  Eleven  towns  changed 
from  license  to  no-license;  eight  towns  changed  from  no-license 
to  license.  None  of  the  cities  voted  in  1912. 

The  total  license  vote  in  the  towns  in  1912  was  14,518,  while 
the  total  no-license  vote  was  27,875. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Concord  was  no-license  from  May  1,  1907,  to  May  1,  1911. 
There  -were  more  than  a dozen  saloons  in  Suncook,  only  six  miles 
distant,  with  electric  cars  running  every  hour.  A large  number 
of  men  went  to  Suncook  and  came  back  drunk  and  were  arrested. 
It  was  also  stated  very  generally  that  certain  druggists  in  Con- 
cord clandestinely  sold  a good  deal  of  liquor,  causing  some  drunk- 
enness. With  no-license  under  these  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
arrests  for  drunkenness  during  the  last  year  from  May  1,  1910,  to 
May  1,  1911,  were  just  300  on  the  police  record. 

May  1,  1911,  the  saloons  opened  in  Concord  under  license.  The 
number  of  saloons  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  population.  They 
are  as  carefully  managed  as  saloons  can  be  anywhere.  They  are 
closely  watched  by  the  police,  with  a carefully  prepared  and  kept 
up-to-date  blacklist.  They  are  advised,  cautioned  and  warned 
by  the  agents  of  the  license  commission.  If  there  is  such  a thing 
as  “model  saloons,”  they  are  in  Concord.  Their  licenses,  bonds 
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and  criminal  prosecution  are  too  much  involved  for  the  licensees 
to  take  much  risks  with  violations. 

And  yet,  under  all  of  these  conditions  favorable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  license  system,  the  police  record  of  drunks  from  May 
1,  1911,  to  April  30,  1912,  was  925.  One  year  under  no-license,  300 
drunks.  One  year  under  license,  925  drunks. 

Note  also  the  old  record  of  arrests  for  drunkenness: 


License.  No- License. 


1904  

1907  

224 

1905  

1908  

202 

1906  

478 

1909  

231 

1910  

281 

Rochester. — The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  the 
arrests  for  drunkenness  during  the  “wet”  and  “dry”  regimes  in 
Rochester  (Pop.,  8,868): 


Under  State 
Prohibition. 

1900  

59 

U nder 

1903  . . . 

1904  . . . 

License. 

249 

323 

Under 

1908  . , 

1909  . . 

No-  License. 

56 

62 

1901  

60 

1905  . . . 

360 

1910  . . 

76 

1902  

40 

1911  . 

100 

Claremont. — The  following  figures  show  the  record  of  arrests 
in  Claremont  (Pop.,  7,529)  under  license  and  under  no-license: 
1904-5,  License. — Total  arrests,  181;  drunks,  138. 

Year  ending  March,  1906,  License. — Total  arrests,  90;  drunks,  70. 

1906- 7,  No-License. — Total  arrests,  82;  drunks,  41. 

1907- 8,  License. — Total  arrests,  264;  drunks,  222. 

1908- 9,  License  part  of  the  year. — Total  arrests,  154;  drunks,  124. 

1909- 10,  No-License. — Total  arrests,  127;  drunks,  73. 

1910- 11,  No-License. — Total  arrests,  106;  drunks,  35. 

1911- 12,  No-License. — Total  arrests,  92;  drunks,  34. 

Lebanon  (Pop.,  5,718): 

1904-5,  License. — Total  arrests,  198;  drunks,  170. 

1906-7,  No-License. — Total  arrests,  81;  drunks,  43. 

Endfieid  (Pop.,  1,448): 

1904-5,  License. — Sent  to  house  of  correction,  35;  sent  to 
jail,  12;  total,  47. 

1906-7,  No-License. — Sent  to  house  of  correction,  3;  sent  to 
jail,  6;  total,  9. 

Whitefield  (Pop.,  1,635): 

1904-5,  License. — Arrests  for  drunkenness,  65. 

1906- 7,  No-License. — Arrests  for  drunkenness,  9. 

1904- 5,  License. — Police  expenses,  $666.42. 

1907- 8,  No-License. — Police  expenses,  $274.12. 

Newport  (Pop.,  3,767): 

1903-4,  License. — Cost  of  drunks  to  the  town,  $657.42. 

1906-7,  No-License. — Cost  of  drunks,  $87.52. 

Ashland  (Pop.,  1,412): 

1905- 6,  No-License. — Arrests,  27;  police,  police  court  and  lobby 
account,  $407.18. 
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1906- 7,  No-License. — Arrests,  13;  lobby  and  police  account, 
$309.32. 

1907- 8,  License. — Arrests,  131;  police  and  lobby  account, 
$2,049.64. 

1908- 9,  Part  of  the  year  license  and  part  no-license. — Arrests, 
110;  costs,  $715.62;  witness  fees  and  expenses,  $138.77;  cost  of 
sending  prisoners  to  house  of  correction,  $140.37;  fines  collected, 
$546.80. 

1909- 10,  No-License. — Arrests,  18;  costs,  $91.05;  witness  and 
officers’  fees,  $13,98;  cost  of  sending  prisoners  to  house  of  correc- 
tion, $6.44;  fines  collected,  $70. 

Warren  (Pop.,  701): 

1906- 7,  No-License. — Police,  $22.25. 

1907- 8,  License. — Account  of  police  service,  $650. 

1908- 9,  License  9V2  months,  no-license  2V2  months. — Account 
of  police  service,  $526.52. 

1909- 10,  No-License. — No  account  of  police  expenses. 

1910- 11,  No-License. — Police  and  care  of  tramps,  $24. 

Hinsdale  (Pop.,  1,673): 

1907- 8,  License. — Cost  of  providing  a lock-up,  $281;  police 
court  expenses,  $1,309.82;  total,  $1,590.82;  fines  collected,  $225.24; 
deficit,  $1,365.58;  received  from  license  commissioner,  $825.10. 

1908- 9,  License. — Police  court  expenses,  $1,521.18;  fines  col- 
lected, $159.62;  deficit,  $1,361.56;  received  from  license  commis- 
sioners, $640. 

1909- 10,  License  part  of  the  year;  no-license  part. — Police 
court  expenses,  $185.96;  fines  collected,  $79;  deficit,  $106.96. 

1910- 11,  No-License. — Police  court  expenses,  $32.21;  fines  col- 
lected, $34;  surplus,  $1.79. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  UNDER  PROHIBITION. 

The  following  table  shows  a very  significant  record  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  under  prohibition 
and  under  license. 

Criminal  Drunks  in  New  Hampshire. 


Notice  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  repeated  intoxication,  under  license,  until  jails 
are  full: 


Prohibition  1902 

473 

Local  Option  1903 

838 

Loral  Option  1904 

1,337 

1,637 

Local  Option  1 90S 

Local  Option  1906 

2,181 

Under 

Derry 

Whitefield 

Haverhill 

Franklin 

Berlin 

Prohibition 

1902.. 

6 

14 

22 

71 

364 

License 

1903.. 

S3 

35 

94 

140 

807 

License 

1904.. 

78 

67 

103 

190 

658 
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Keene 

Dover 

Drunks 
in  Court 

Nashua 

1 

Safe 

Keeping 

Total 

Prohibition 

1902 

170 

288 

220 

42 

262 

License 

1903 

266 

383 

402 

76 

478 

License 

1904 

416 

566 

333 

84 

417 

License 

1905 

482 

679 

392 

107 

499 

License 

1906 

483 

634 

361 

116 

477 

Where  saloons  were  not  closed,  drunkenness  in  many  cases 
increased  still  more — to  a total  of  820  in  a year  in  Dover,  and  of 
614  ih  Nashua,  of  which  latter  number  216  were  young  men  found 
intoxicated  the  first  time,  and  released  after  being  held  for  safe 
keeping,  an  increase  of  over  400  per  cent  in  six  years. 

The  following  table,  moreover,  shows  the  commitments  to 
houses  of  correction  for  the  last  two  full  years  of  prohibition  as 
compared  with  the  first  two  full  years  under  license: 


Coos 

Merrimac 

Hillsboro 

Stafford 

Cheshire 

Grafton 

Totals 

Prohibition  . . 

95  1 

| 169 

190 

171 

36 

52 

713 

License  

205  | 

659 

856 

589 

147 

337 

2,793 
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Area,  7,514,  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  30  Sq.  Miles. 

Population,  2,537,167.  Population  under  no-license,  137,749. 

Urban  Population,  1,907,210.  Rural  Population,  629,957. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 337.7 

Foreign-Born  Population  22.9  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Vineland  (borough)  5,282  Bridgeton  ........  .7.14,209 

Millville  12,451  Asbury  Park  10,150 

Population  Under  No-License,  5 per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  95  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 10,894 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  624,292.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  429,797. 

Church  Communicants,  857,548. 

New  Jersey  has  no  local  option  liquor  law.  There  are  twice 
as  many  saloons  in  the  state  as  in  the  fourteen  southern  states. 
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The  people  present  peculiar  difficulties.  One-fourth  are  for- 
eign-born. One-fourth  are  New  York  and  Philadelphia  business 
men  who  use  the  State  for  a dormitory.  One-fourth  are  farmers. 
Situated  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  New  Jersey  suffers 
from  the  overflow  of  the  vices  of  these  two  great  cities  and  from 
the  absence  of  their  virtues. 

Lawlessness  and  vice  has  been  exposed  in  Newark,  the 
State’s  metropolis.  The  sale  of  liquors  in  violation  of  law  on 
railroad  trains  has  been  discontinued.  Great  plague  spots  of 
drunkenness  have  been  cleaned  up. 

There  are  eighty  municipalities  and  ten  townships  where  sa- 
loons are  not  permitted.  A few  of  these  are  dry  under  special 
acts  passed  by  the  legislature  many  years  ago. 

The  fight  for  a local  option  law  continues,  assisted  by  pres- 
ent progressive  legislation  which  has  been  put  on  the  statute 
books  and  the  recent  political  upheavals. 

Arrests. — The  latest  government  statistics  showing  arrests  for 
drunkenness  and  cases  of  misconduct  largely  attributable  to  the 
saloon,  in  New  Jersey’s  principal  cities,  are  as  follows: 


CITY 

Total 

Arrests 

Assaults 

Drunk- 

enness- 

Disorderly 

Conduct 

Newark  

10,178 

621 

2,419 

2,968 

Jersey  City  

9,375 

1,565 

789 

3,896 

Paterson  

4,280 

100 

1,715 

1,400 

Trenton  

3,297 

159 

1,196 

821 

Hoboken  

3,468 

368 

1,088 

974 

Elizabeth 

1,972 

275 

367 

537 

These  figures  show  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  arrests 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  are  chiefly  due  to  the  liquor  traffic. 
This  tallies  with  the  investigation  made  by  the  department  of 
alcoholics  and  narcotics  of  the  New  Jersey  Dependency  and  Crimes 
Commission,  which  put  the  minimum  of  crime,  pauperism  and  in- 
sanity due  to  drink  at  65  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Insane. — Statistics  compiled  by  Joseph  F.  Byers,  commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  show  that  the  an- 
nual increase  in  the  insane  population  of  New  Jersey  amounts  to 
about  500.  For  several  years  the  capacity  of  the  State  and  county 
institutions  for  the  insane  has  been  overtaxed,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  immediate  relief  from  this  condition. 

Labor. — The  table  prepared  by  the  Census  Department  at 
Washington  concerning  New  Jersey  manufacturing  shows  that  it 
takes  $12,787  of  capital  to  keep  one  man  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  liquors  in  New  Jersey,  while  $2,456  is  the  average  capital 
invested  in  other  industries  for  every  wage  earner  employed.  If 
the  $32,542,256  which  is  invested  in  the  liquor  industry  were  put 
into  the  other  industries  of  the  State,  it  would  give  employment 
to  40,680  men  instead  of  to  but  2,545  men. 

Crime  Comparisons. — Here  is  a comparison  of  the  United 
States  census  figures  covering  twenty-four  “wet”  New  Jersey 
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cities,  having  a population  of  1,190,099,  with  New  England  “dry” 
cities  having  a population  of  1,188,703.  This  comparison  is  fair  in 
that  it  includes  manufacturing,  residential  and  seaport  cities  in 
each  group,  and  is  not  a comparison  of  specially  selected  places 
having  altogether  different  social  conditions.  For  instance,  we 
compare  Paterson  with  Lowell,  Hoboken  with  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire;  Orange  with  Lewiston,  Maine;  New  Brunswick  with 
Waltham,  Massachusetts;  Elizabeth  with  Portland,  Maine;  Plain - 
field  with  Brookline;  Morristown  with  Medford,  Massachusetts, 
etc.  In  every  instance  the  comparison  proves  the  greater  sobriety 
of  the  no-license  city  and  the  total  is  overwhelmingly  so,  as  shown 
in  below  tabulated  statement: 


Popula- 

tion 

Homi- 

cides 

As- 

saults 

Dis 

turb’g 

Peace 

Twenty-four  New  Jersey  license  cities. 

11,190,099 

82 

3,693 

9,989 

New  England  no-license  cities 

|l,188,703 

27 

2,250 

1,695 

Excess  in  license  cities 

I 

55 

1,443 

7,394 

One  homicide  to  14,513  population  in  license  cities. 

One  homicide  to  44,926  population  in  no-license  cities. 

One  personal  assault  or  disorderly  conduct  to  ninety-two  popu- 
lation in  license  cities. 

One  personal  assault  or  disorderly  conduct  to  299  population  in 
no-license  cities. 


The  following  statistics  are  copied  from  statistics  of  cities 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
They  are  for  1907: 


_ 

Jersey 

City 

Salem,  Mass. 
Kansas  City,  Kas. 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 

Population 
Saloons  . . . 

243,205 

1,069 

57 

246,873 

None 

Homicides 

8 

Arrests  for 
turbing 

personal  assault  and  dis- 
peace  

5,575 

1,231 

LIQUOR  LEDGER  FOR  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES. 

Newark. — The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  weekly 
attendance  at  the  various  social  facilities  of  the  district  of  Newark: 


Number 

Average 
Attendance 
per  Week 
for  Each 

Aggregate 
Attendance 
per  week 

Saloons  

122 

770 

93,940 

Dance  halls  

15 

450 

6,750 

Gambling  houses  

3 

90 

270 

Churches  

4 

1,800 

7,200 

Picture  theater  

*1 

2,000 

2,000 

Public  library  

1 

1,000 

1,000 

Settlement  

1 

350 

350 

* Other  closed  at  present. 
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The  saloon,  open  seven  days  in  the  week  and  generally 
eighteen  hours  a day,  leads  with  five  times  as  large  attendance 
as  all  the  other  agencies  combined.  The  churches  come  next,  and 
the  dance  halls  closely  follow.  The  total  attendance  for  the 
negative  social  facilities  is  100,960;  for  the  positive  social  facili- 
ties, 10,550.  In  other  words,  9 per  cent  of  the  attendance  is 
claimed  by  the  constructive  agencies,  while  the  remaining  91  per 
cent  is  allowed  to  be  absorbed  by  agencies  for  the  most  part  de- 
structive. 

NEW  JERSEY,  MAINE  AND  KANSAS. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Filmore  Condit,  gives  some 
interesting  comparative  figures  for  “wet”  New  Jersey  as  com- 
pared with  “dry”  Maine  and  Kansas.  New  Jersey  has  approxi- 
mately the  same  population  as  Maine  and  Kansas  together: 


Population  (Unofficial)  1910  

Assessed  valuation  real  and  personal  property 

Valuation  per  capita  

Unmortgaged  homes  

Rented  homes  

Liquor  dealers,  including  druggists  

United  States  liquor  tax 

Convicts  in  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries.., 

Insane  

Cost  of  maintenance,  insane,  1909  

School  enrollment  

Average  school  attendance  

Colleges  and  universities  

Students  

Instructors  


New 

Jersey 

Maine 

and 

Kansas 

2,404,617 

2,435,336 

1908 

1909 

$918,418,741 

$2,876,068,999 

$ 381 

$ 1,139 

61,755 

192,046 

250,848 

181,268 

11,605 

3,694 

$ 3,470,644 

$ 102,508 

1,827 

1,036 

6,075 

3,519 

$ 1,125,491 

$ 763,841 

402,886 

424,542 

289,167 

384,387 

9 

15 

3,214 

7,604 

287 

452 

If  the  liquor  industry  were  wiped  out  entirely  and  the 
$10,000,000  which  is  the  amount  of  Newark’s  annual  drink  bill, 
were  spent  in  legitimate  channels  of  trade,  it  would  buy,  for 
example: 


Hats,  200,000  at  $3 

Shoes,  200,000  pairs  at  $3 

Hose,  1,000,000  pairs  at  twenty  cents 

Flour,  200,000  barrels  at  $5 

Cotton  goods,  5,000,000  yards  at  ten  cents 

Groceries  

Overcoats,  100,000  at  $10 

Wall  paper  

Furniture,  5,000  sets  at  $100 

Coal,  100,000  tons  at  $6 

Clothes,  50,000  suits  at  $20 

Flannel,  1,000,000  yards  at  fifty  cents.... 
Milk,  50,000  quarts  at  ten  cents 


$ 600,000 
600,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 

500.000 

600.000 
1,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 


Total 


$10,000,000 


Counties. — According  to  the  official  statistics  for  1907,  there 
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were  at  that  time  7,861  licensed  liquor  establishments  in  that 
State.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  from  the  figures  given  in 
the  Revenue  Commissioner’s  report  that  the  average  retail  liquor 
dealer  takes  in  over  the  bar  $7,118.30  per  year.  The  following, 
therefore,  shows  the  amount  of  expenses  over  receipts  in  the 
liquor  ledger  of  New  Jersey: 


Amount  thrown  away  over  the  bars  of  the  State  in  one  year 
(7,861  times  $7,118.30) 

$55,956,956.30 

4,701,261.73 

Total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  to  State  for 

one  year  (1907)  $7,232,710.36 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  due 
to  liquor  traffic.  (See  the  State  Dependency  and  Crimes 
Report)  

$60,658,218.03 

2,709,410.14 

Balance  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey, 

$57,948,807.89 

The  counties  of  New  Jersey  show  a similar  condition,  as 
follows: 

Burlington  County — Amount  spent  over  111  bars  each  year. 
(Ill  times  $7,118.30)  

$ 790,131.30 

39,804.06 

Total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  to  Burlington 

county  for  one  year  $61,237.01 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  due 
to  liquor  traffic  

Cost  of  the  traffic  to  the  people  of  Burlington  county  each  year. 
Total  receipts  from  all  licenses...... 

$ 829,935.36 

33,590.00 

Balance  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of  Burlington 
county  each  year  

$ 796,345.36 

Hudson  County — Amount  spent  over  2,305  bars  each  year 

Three-quarters  net  local  cost  of  crimes  and  de- 
pendency   $1,370,960 

Three-quarters  proportion  of  net  State  cost  of  crimes 

and  dependency  210,679 

$16,407,681.00 

Receipts. 

Total  proceeds  from  sale  of  licenses 

$17,989,320.00 

868.790.00 

Total  cash  loss  

|$17, 120, 530.00 

Hunterdon  County — Amount  spent  over  244  bars 

$ 1,736,865.20 
26,751.66 

Sixty-five  per  cent  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  due  to  the 
liquor  traffic  

Approximate  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  the  traffic  to  the 
people  of  Hunterdon  county  each  year 

$ 1,710,113.56 
8,650.00 

Total  receipts  from  all  licenses. 

Balance — Net  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of 
Hunterdon  county  each  year 

$ 1,701,463.56 

Monmouth  County — Amount  spent  over  227  bars 

$ 1,615,854.10 
196,577.72 

127.775.52 

Monmouth  county  for  one  year 

Siity-five  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  due 

to  liquor  traffic  

Cost  of  the  traffic  to  the  people  of  Monmouth  county  each  year. 
Total  receipts  from  all  licenses 

$ 1,743,629.62 
51,225.00 

Balance  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of  Monmouth 
county  each  year  

$ 1,692,404.62 

NEW  JERSEY 
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Morris  County — Amount  spent  over  144  bars 

Total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  for  one  year ..  .$87,746.36 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  due 

$ 1,025,035.20 
57,035.14 

Cost  of  the  traffic  to  the  people  of  Morris  county  each  year.... 
Total  receipts  from  all  licenses 

$ 1,082,070.34 
29,075.00 

Balance  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of  Morris 

$ 1,052,995.34 

Sussex  County — Amount  spent  over  sixty-five  bars 

Sixty-five  per  cent  cost  of  dependency  and.  crime  due  to  the 

462,689.00 

14,780.00 

Approximate  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  the  traffic  to  the 

people  of  Sussex  county  each  year 

Total  receipts  from  all  licenses  

$ 477,469.00 

9,060.00 

Balance — Net  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of  Sussex 
county  each  year  

$ 468,409.00 

Union  County — Amount  spent  over  362  bars 

Total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  to  Union 

county  for  one  year $286,391.63 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  due 
to  liquor  traffic  

$ 2,576,824.60 
186,154.56 

Cost  of  the  traffic  to  the  people  of  Union  county  each  year 

Total  receipts  from  all  licenses  

$ 2,762,979.16 
125,520.00 

$ 2,637,459.16 

Balance  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of  Union 
county  each  year  

Warren  County — Amount  spent  over  eighty  bars 

Sixty-five  per  cent  cost  of  dependency  and  crime  due  to  the 
liquor  traffic  

$ 569,464.00 

23.107.00 

$ 592,571.00 

21.480.00 

$ 571,171.00 

Approximate  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  the  traffic  to  the 

people  of  Warren  county  each  year 

Total  receipts  from  all  licenses  

Balance — Net  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  of 
Warren  county  each  year  

Blind  Tigers. — Congressman  Miller,  of  Kansas,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  March  4,  1911,  said: 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  up  to  December  last,  474  revenue  tax 
receipts  have  been  issued  to  parties  in  my  own  State  of  Kansas ; some  of 
these  are  druggists  doing  a legitimate  business,  who  hold  receipts  for  the 
sale  of  patent  medicines  containing  alcohol ; others  of  these  are  now  in 
jail  awaiting  trial,  while  perhaps  a few  who  are  actually  doing  business  are 
hidden  away  in  alleys  and  cellars,  where  they  are  hard  to  find. 

Within  the  same  period  657  tax  receipts  had  been  issued  to  dealers  in 
Maine;  of  these  400  are  druggists  compelled  to  pay  this  tax  for  medicinal 
purposes;  of  the  remainder  about  200  require  license  to  sell  certain  medicines 
containing  alcohol ; and  seventeen  are  permitted  to  sell  for  medicinal  and 
mechanical  purposes.  But  four  brewers  are  licensed  in  Maine,  and  these 
brew  a non-intoxicating  beer  in  a small  way. 

Take  the  license  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  internal  revenue  report  for 
1909  indicates  that  11,840  persons  paid  the  internal  revenue  tax  for  selling 
liquor;  about  1,000  of  these  are  druggists,  leaving  10,840;  but  the  number 
of  licensed  saloons  of  New  Jersey  is  not  quite  8,000,  which  leaves  nearly 
3,000  persons  paying  the  internal  revenue  tax,  who  are  not  allowed  under  the 
laws  of  that  State  to  sell  liquor;  here  in  the  license  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  has  perhaps  a less  amount  of  “dry”  territory  in  it  than  any  other  State 
in  the  country. 

A leading  paper  of  Philadelphia  within  the  past  two  years  has  charged 
that  in  the  high-license  city  of  Philadelphia  there  are  nearly  2,000  persons 
engaged  in  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  A comparison  of  records  will  show  that 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  there  are  a large  number,  running  into  the  hundreds, 
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who  pay  the  government  tax,  and  who  apparently  are  not  authorized  under 
the  laws  of  that  State  to  engage  in  the  liquor  business.  The  same  condition 
has  been  shown  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  I assert  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  enforce  the  regulatory  features  of  the  best  license  law,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  illegal  sale  of  liquor,  than  it  is  to  enforce  the  more  drastic  and  simpler 
features  of  the  prohibitory  law. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Area,  122,503  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  119,600  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  327,301.  Population  under  no-license,  40,000. 

Urban  Population,  46,571.  Rural  Population,  280,730. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 2.7 

Foreign-Born  Population  7 per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 

San  Juan  8,504 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Roswell  6,172 

Population  Under  No-License,  12  per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  88  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 981 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  85,572.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  56,304. 

Church  Communicants,  137,009. 

The  temperance  forces  scored  another  notable  victory  during 
1912.  The  constitution  of  the  new  State  had  been  made  very 
difficult  of  amendment,  and  had  it  been  approved  in  the  original 
form  a Prohibition  amendment  could  not  have  been  secured  for 
years  to  come.  They  took  the  matter  up  in  Washington  before 
the  final  approval  of  the  constitution.  An  amendment  was  se- 
cured, submitted  to  the  people  and  carried  by  over  12,000  ma- 
jority. Thus  the  way  is  now  open  for  constitutional  Prohibition. 

Under  the  present  law  no  saloons  are  allowed  to  be  licensed, 
“except  within  the  limits  of  a city,  town  or  village  containing  at 
least  one  hundred  inhabitants.”  One  county  is  entirely  without 
saloons.  In  Eastern  New  Mexico  a territory  200  miles  long  by 
150  wide,  including  Roswell,  the  second  largest  city,  has  less 
than  a dozen  saloons  left.  Quite  a number  of  saloons  have  been 
closed  during  the  year  by  law  enforcement  activities. 

A strong  effort  was  made  in  the  recent  legislature  to  secure 
a county  Prohibition  law;  also  to  secure  submission  of  a consti- 
tutional Prohibition  amendment.  The  latter  passed  the  house  by 
twenty- seven  to  fifteen,  but  failed  in  the  senate.  Proposed 
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liquor  legislation  was  killed  by  watchfulness  of  the  temperance 
forces.  Political  changes  point  hopefully  to  better  conditions, 
progress  for  our  cause  and  early  saloon  abolition. 


NEW  YORK 

Area,  47,654  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  28,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  9,113,614.  Population  under  no-license,  646,710. 

Urban  Population,  7,185,494.  Rural  Population,  1,928,120. 


Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 191.2 

Foreign-Born  Population  26.1  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Counties. 

Yates  18,642 

Population  Under  No-License,  7 per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  93  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 33,806 

(Includes  drugstores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  2,067,017.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  1,422,969. 

Church  Communicants,  3,591,974. 

During  the  past  four  years  in  New  York  State  more  ter- 
ritory has  been  made  “dry”  under  the  local  option  provisions  of 
the  Raines  License  law  than  had  been  added  to  prohibition  terri- 
tory in  the  State  for  thirteen  years  preceding  January  1,  1909. 
During  these  thirteen  years  there  was  a net  gain  of  fifty-one  “dry” 
townships  in  the  state.  During  the  two  and  a half  years  follow- 
ing January  1,  1909,  there  was  a net  gain  of  one  hundred  and 
two  “dry”  townships.  At  the  present  time,  of  the  933  townships 
in  New  York  State,  366  are  under  full  license,  155  are  under 
partial  license,  and  412  are  under  no-license.  The  1911  legislature 
in  New  York  State  was  so  overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the  liquor 
interest,  that  the  leaders  of  that  interest  overreached  themselves 
in  the  effort  to  kill  practically  all  the  temperance  legislation  on 
the  State  statute  books.  At  one  session  sixty-eight  pro-liquor 
bills  were  introduced.  Five  liquor  bills  were  finally  enacted  into 
law.  Four  of  these,  however,  were  administrative  measures. 

A few  minor  bills  touching  the  liquor  question  were  enacted 
into  law  at  the  1912  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  saloon  interests  to  restore  the  old  opening  and  closing  hours 
for  saloons  were  defeated. 

The  legislative  program  of  the  anti-liquor  forces  for  1913  is: 

First  Local  option  for  the  forty  cities  of  the  third  class  in 
New  York  State. 

Second.  Local  option  for  the  counties  of  New  York  State 
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that  are  without  cities.  There  are  twenty- five  such  counties  in 
New  York  State,  a majority  of  whose  towns  have  already  out- 
lawed the  liquor  traffic. 

Third.  A bill  to  prohibit  the  delivery  of  liquor  to  any  pro- 
prietor or  inmate  of  a disorderly  house. 

Fourth.  Legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  “dry”  towns  of 
New  York  State  against  the  shipment  of  liquors  from  outside 
“wet”  territory. 

Fifth.  Opposition  to  all  pro-liquor  measures. 

Sixth.  The  submission  to  all  candidates  for  all  offices  which 
have  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  against  the  liquor  traffic 
the  question:  “Are  you  willing  to  announce  yourself  as  in  accord 

with'  the  crystallized  public  sentiment  which  seeks  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic?” 

In  1897  there  were  24,478  liquor  licenses  in  New  York  State 
(saloon  and  hotel.)  In  1899  there  were  27,369  licenses  (an  increase 
of  2,891  in  two  years).  In  1911  there  were  22,412  licenses  in  New 
York  State  (a  decrease  of  4,957,  or  an  annual  decrease  of  450). 

In  1899  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  organized  in  New  York 
State.  In  1899  there  were  276  “dry”  towns  in  New  York  State.  In 
1911  there  were  over  400  “dry”  towns. 

“WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  1,  1913. 
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NEW  YORK  CITIES,  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS. 

New  York  City. — There  are  thirteen  thousand  saloons  in  New 
York  City.  In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  there  are 
4,676  saloons  and  758  hotels  with  liquor  licenses;  in  Brooklyn, 
2,638  saloons  and  435  hotels;  in  Queens,  1,014  saloons  and  470 
hotels;  and  in  Richmond,  284  saloons  and  204  hotels;  making  a 
total  for  the  greater  city  of  10,489.  There  are  at  least  2,500  blind 
tigers,  possibly  twice  that  number,  making  13,000  drinking  places 
in  all.  Over  these  counters  there  passed  last  year  eight  million 
barrels  of  beer,  or  an  average  of  two  barrels  a head  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city.  In  return  for  this,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  million  dollars  went  into  the  liquor  dealers’  treasury. 
Eighty  million  dollars’  worth  of  distilled  liquors  went  over  the 
counters,  making  the  enormous  liquor  traffic  bill  of  the  city  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  or  an  average  of  $555,555  a day,  or  about 
$50  per  capita  per  year,  and  at  what  a shocking  sacrifice  of  lives! 
The  traffic  in  New  York  City  alone  sent  4,000  persons — twice  the 
number  of  those  that  perished  on  the  Titanic — to  a drunkard’s 
grave  during  1911,  as  it  does  every  year,  besides  having  disabled 
in  body,  mind  and  soul  so  many  thousands  more. 

Mayor  Gaynor,  when  he  took  charge  of  his  administration, 
told  the  saloonkeepers  plainly  that  they  might  break  the  Sunday 
opening  law  if  they  would  only  keep  down  the  screens  in  front 
of  the  building  and  preserve  the  outer  form  of  decency  in  selling 
in  back  rooms,  side  rooms,  etc.,  and  he  forbade  policemen  going 
into  the  saloons  with  officers’  uniforms  on,  and  also  forbade  the 
plain  clothes  detectives  to  go  in  in  search  of  evidence.  This  is 
no  secret,  but  a fact  admitted  by  both  friend  and  foe  of  the 
saloon. 

New  York  is  now  reaping  the  legitimate  harvest  of  13,000 
saloons  permitted  to  do  just  as  they  please — sell  to  minors,  sell 
to  drunkards,  sell  at  all  prohibited  hours,  including  all  hours  of 
Sunday  and  Sunday  night.  The  gamblers,  the  disorderly  house 
keepers,  the  thieves,  the  gunmen,  seeing  that  the  saloon,  the 
parent  of  all  vices  and  crimes,  was  permitted  to  break  the  law,  did 
not  feel  they  needed  to  obey  it  either,  nor  have  they  done  so. 

During  several  months  of  the  year  there  has  been  a murder  a 
day  in  the  city.  Judge  Rosalsky,  in  an  address  to  a jury  recently, 
said  that  there  had  been  fourteen  homicides  in  the  city  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  is  said  nineteen  are  killed  in  London  in  a year,  so 
that  New  York  City  killed,  in  forty-eight  hours,  within  five  of  as 
many  as  were  murdered  in  London  in  a whole  year.  In  the  month 
of  July  alone  there  were  almost  twice  as  many  homicides  as  there 
were  in  London  for  a year.  These  murders  are  the  natural  re- 
sult following  the  lawless  saloon  in  every  State  and  locality  in  the 
Union. 

INDEBTEDNESS. — The  debt  of  the  city  of  New  York  exceeds 
the  total  public  debt  of  the  United  States  by  about  $20,000,000. 
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The  actual  indebtedness  of  New  York  City  the  first  of  the  year 
amounted  to  the  colossal  sum  of  $1,037,811,718.  While  the  city  has 
been  piling  up  this  big  indebtedness  she  has  had  an  enormous 
yearly  income  in  the  revenue  from  her  more  than  9,000  licensed 
saloons.  This  great  sum  of  money  apparently  came  easy,  but  it 
resulted  in  extravagant  expenditures,  while  the  revenue  itself  is 
more  than  swallowed  up  each  year  by  the  expenses  necessary  to 
care  for  the  products  of  the  saloon. 

DRINK  BILL.— New  York  spends  $365,000,000  a year— $1,000, - 
000  a day — for  drink. 

It  equals  nearly  four  times  the  annual  gold  production — 

$100,000,000. 

tt  is  six  times  the  annual  silver  production — $60,000,000. 

It  is  more  than  half  the  total  assets  of  all  the  building  and 
loan  associations  in  the  country — $600,000,000. 

The  city’s  drink  money  would  pay  twice  over  the  salaries  of 
all  the  public  school  teachers  in  the  country. 

There  is  one  saloon  for  every  thirty  families. 

What  New  York  drinks  in  a week: 

30,000,000  quarts  of  domestic  draught  beer;  784,000  quarts  of 
domestic  draught  ale;  997,500  quarts  of  bottled  ale  and  beer; 

498.000  quarts  of  “bar”  whisky;  224,280  quarts  of  “case  goods;” 

75.000  quarts  of  gin;  6,200  quarts  of  rum;  187,000  quarts  of  im- 
ported beer;  76,000  quarts  of  brandy;  500  quarts  of  absinthe; 

70.000  quarts  of  cordials;  40,500  quarts  of  champagne;  60,000 
quarts  of  other  wines. 

Buffalo. — According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the  population  of 
Buffalo  is  423,715. 

The  city  is  protected  by  the  moral  restraint  of  about  240 
churches  and  about  400  active  ministers. 

The  actual  church  membership  is  approximately  25,000  per- 
sons. The  communicants  of  all  the  churches,  including  the  Catho- 
lic, number  about  200,000  persons. 

Besides  this  religious  protection,  a small  standing  army  of 
about  780  men  is  employed  as  a police  force  at  an  annual  expense 
of  nearly  $890,000. 

Education  by  its  restraining  influence  is  represented  by 
seventy-one  public  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  which 
take  care  approximately  of  62,157  pupils  by  employing  a teaching 
force  of  1,600  men  and  women. 

The  liquor  traffic  numbers  about  1,600  licensed  places,  at  a 
total  cost  for  annual  licensure  of  $1,205,730.  The  city  receives  in 
return  $602,865,  of  which  3 per  cent  goes  to  the  police  department 
for  pension  and  3 per  cent  is  appropriated  for  pensions  for  the 
fire  department.  The  balance  is  held  in  the  city  treasury  for 
general  disbursements,  and  the  single  annual  expense  of  $235,000 
needed  for  the  care  of  the  poor  due  to  drink  mainly  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  department  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor. 

Buffalo  has  eight  times  as  many  saloons  as  churches,  and 
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allowing  two  keepers  to  the  bars  licensed,  twice  as  many  bar- 
tenders as  teachers;  eight  times  as  many  bartenders  as  ministers; 
twenty-two  times  as  many  schools  of  vice  as  there  are  educational 
institutions,  and  many  more  pupils  in  the  saloons  and  dramshops 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools  and  churches. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  declares  that  Buffalo 
has  70,000  young  men,  of  which  only  6,000  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  nine  branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  a single  exceptional  year,  Buffalo  numbered  27,000  arrests, 
of  which  75  per  cent  was  directly  due  to  drink.  What  is  the  cause? 

The  State  of  New  York  has  forty-nine  cities. 

Leroy. — Population,  3,771  (wet). 

About  seven  churches;  eight  ministers. 

An  extended  public  school  system  with  eighteen  teachers.  In 
connection  with  the  Catholic  churches  there  is  one  parochial 
school  with  teachers  of  its  own,  making  a total  of  twenty-two 
teachers. 

There  are  twenty-two  licenses  in  the  town;  an  average  of  two 
barkeepers  to  each. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  survey  that  there  are  more  than  five 
times  as  many  barkeepers  as  ministers;  about  twice  as  many 
barkeepers  as  there  are  public  school  teachers;  more  than  three 
times  as  many  licensed  rum  shops  as  there  are  churches. 

Is  it  strange  that  the  large  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  community  are  not  closely  attached  to  any  of  the 
religious  institutions  of  Leroy? 

Two  policemen  and  other  town  constables  cost  approximately 
$1,600  per  year  to  maintain  order. 

Perry. — Population,  5,360  (dry). 

Seven  ministers  actively  employed;  seven  churches.  Perry 
has  a fine  new  Presbyterian  church,  a beautiful  M.  E.  church  and 
a splendid  Baptist  church  building.  These  churches  are  largely 
attended  and  interest  is  deeply  manifested  in  the  best  good  of 
humanity. 

Two  men  on  police  force;  it  costs  approximately  $1,600  per 
year  to  maintain  order. 

About  1,600  persons  are  employed  at  the  knitting  mills  and 
other  factories. 

One  public  school. 

Perry,  at  the  end  of  the  Silver  Lake  branch  of  the  B.  R.  & 
P.  R.  R.,  has  poor  railroad  accomodations;  but  it  does  more 
business  than  Leroy,  which  is  located  upon  two  important  railroad 
lines. 

O lean.— Population,  14,743  (1910)  (wet). 

Chartered  as  a city  in  1893. 

In  1898  it  had  twenty-eight  saloons  and  five  liquor  stores. 

Six  men  on  police  force. 

It  had  about  twenty  churches  and  eight  public  schools  in  1898. 
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In  1911,  $10,877.50  was  spent  for  maintenance  of  police  depart- 
ment. Six  hundred  and  fifty  arrests  were  made  in  the  year,  50 
per  cent  due  to  drink;  about  $500,000  spent  annually  for  liquors. 

In  1912,  Cattaraugus  county  had  143  licenses.  Of  these,  Olean 
has  sixty-two  licenses;  fifty-five  of  these  are  saloons  and  hotels, 
and  seven  are  liquor  stores. 

It  required  in  1912  a police  department  of  twelve  regular 
officers  and  thirty  specials. 

It  has  a dozen  public  schools;  ninety-six  teachers;  one  public 
library;  about  eighteen  churches  and  seventeen  ministers. 

It  has  125  bartenders;  more  than  three  times  as  many  licensed 
places  as  churches;  eight  times  as  many  barkeepers  as  teachers; 
six  times  as  many  licensed  places  as  schools. 

Jamestown. — Population,  31,297  (wet). 

The  city  of  Jamestown,  one  of  our  third  class  cities,  has 
forty-four  saloons;  sixteen  hotels,  at  least  one  half  of  the  places 
not  much  more  than  liquor  joints  in  the  point  of  accommodations. 
Total  number  of  licenses,  sixty.  Each  license  requires  three  men 
for  its  bar  trade;  total  number  180  retail  liquor  dealers.  Total 
number  of  schools,  thirteen;  about  150  teachers;  Total  number 
of  churches,  twenty-six,  and  about  twenty-eight  ministers  ac- 
tively employed.  The  police  department  cost  the  city  of  James- 
town about  $25,000  last  year;  including  the  special  officers  em- 
ployed, there  are  twenty-three  men  on  the  force. 

Comparison. — Jamestown  has  thirty  more  barkeepers  than 
teachers;  two  and  one-half  more  licensed  places  than  churches; 
six  times  as  many  liquor  dealers  as  ministers. 

Yates  County. — (All  dry).  In  contrast  with  Monroe  county, 
Yates  county  has  the  following  report  to  make,  comparing  a no- 
license with  a license  year,  or  before  and  after  Penn  Yan  (5,000 
population)  went  “dry”  in  1909.  These  facts  have  been  secured 
from  Police  Justice  Sadler  by  the  Yates  County  Chronicle.  They 
are  significant  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  saloon  upon 
criminal  statistics: 


11909-101  1908-09 


Number  of  arrests  on  charges  before  police  court. . 
Number  convictions  

96 

82 

210 

151 

Number  discharged  

14 

59 

| 96 

| 210 

[isft)9-10|  1908-09 

Charges  of  intoxication  

74 

118 

Vagrants  and  tramps  

12 

30 

Other  offenses  

10 

62 

96 

210 

Monroe  County. — (Mostly  wet).  Wm.  H.  Crane,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Monroe  county  penitentiary,  reports  during  1909-1910 
2,223  prisoners,  of  whom  130  were  females.  Of  these,  2,036  were 
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committed  for  intoxication,  of  whom  1,306  were  first  offenders. 
Rochester  alone  sent  1,250  prisoners,  of  whom  912  were  plain 
drunks. 

Gloversville.— A chart  prepared  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Spicer,  of 
Gloversville,  New  York,  summarizes  conditions  in  that  city  as 
follows : 

Number  of  licenses,  hotels  and  saloons,  forty-four ; estimated  income 
each  day,  $15 — $206,880.00.  Number  of  licensed  drug  stores,  9;  estimated 
income  each  daily,  $3 — $8,451.  Commissioner  of  charities  spent  last  year, 
$4,881.65 ; his  estimate  amount  due  to  drink,  90  per  cent — $4,393.49.  Ex- 
penses of  police  department,  $12,023.75;  estimated  expenses  due  to  liquor 
problem,  50  per  cent — $6,011.87.  Fines  paid  for  intoxication — $420.  Days’ 
imprisonment  for  intoxication,  184;  estimated  value  of  time  of  labor,  $1.50 — 
$958.  Number  of  persons  arrested  for  intoxication,  184;  estimated  loss  of 
time  two  days  at  $1.50 — $552,  $227,366.36.  County  treasurer  excise  money — 
$11,664.25.  Estimated  total  cost  last  year — $215,722.12. 

Population  of  Gloversville,  20,642 ; estimated  cost  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child — $10.45.  Registered  voters  of  Gloversville,  4,792;  estimated  cost 
for  every  voter — $45.02. 

Blind  Tigers. — In  1910  there  were  24,391  hotel  and  saloon 
licenses  in  the  State,  besides  licenses  for  drug-  stores  and  liquor 
stores,  which,  being  added,  make  a total  of  27,949  licenses.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  34,884  Federal  liquor  tax  payers  in  the 
class  of  retail  dealers.  On  this  showing  there  are,  after  including 
the  drug  and  liquor  store  licenses,  nearly  7,000  unlicensed  places 
in  the  State.  Tennessee  is  the  only  prohibition  estate  that  has  as 
high  as  3,000;  and  none  of  the  rest  have  as  high  as  2,000.  Some 
fall  short  of  1,000. 
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Area,  48,740  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  48,740  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,206,287.  Population  under  no-license,  2,206,287. 

Urban  Population,  318,474.  Rural  Population,  1,887,813. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 191.2 

Foreign-Born  Population  0.2  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 


Asheville  ... 

.18,762 

Goldsboro  . . 

. 6,107 

Rocky  Mount. 

8,051 

Charlotte  . . . 

.34,014 

Greensboro  . 

.15,895 

Salem  

5,533 

Concord  . . . . 

. 8,715 

High  Point. . 

. 9,525 

Washington  . 

6,211 

Durham  . . . . 

.18,241 

Kinston  . . . . 

. 6,995 

Wilmington  . 

25,748 

Elizabeth  . . . 

. 8,412 

Newbern  . . . 

. 9,961 

Wilson  

6,717 

Fayetteville  . 
Gastonia  . . . 

. 7,045 
. 5,759 

Raleigh  

.19,218 

Winston  

17,167 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 604 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 


Children  of  School  Age,  690,050.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  520,404. 

Church  Communicants,  824,385. 

North  Carolina  is  under  statutory  Prohibition.  The  law  was 
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adopted  by  a referendum  on  May  26,  1908,  the  vote  being  113,612 
to  69,416.  This  law  prohibits  not  only  the  sale  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  became  operative  January  1,  1909. 

The  next  battle  was  that  against  the  near-beer  saloon.  The 
state-wide  Prohibition  law  defined  intoxicating  liquors  to  mean, 
“All  liquors  or  mixtures  thereof,  by  whatever  name  called,  that 
will  produce  intoxication.’'  Thereupon,  near-beer  joints  sprang 
up  all  over  the  State,  but  these  were  short  lived.  Churches  and 
citizens  got  together  and,  as  a result,  the  legislature  of  1911,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  both  houses,  passed  a Prohibition 
law  (known  as  the  near-beer  law)  prohibiting  “the  sale  of  near- 
beer,,  beerine  and  other  similar  drinks  containing  alcohol,  cocaine, 
morphine  or  other  opium  derivative,’’  except  in  certain  cases. 
The  legislature  also  passed  a law  forbidding  clubs  to  maintain  “a 
club  room  or  other  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  received, 
kept  or  stored  for  barter,  sale,  exchange,  distribution  or  division 
among  the  members  of  any  such  club,  or  association  or  aggrega- 
tion of  persons,  or  to  or  among  any  other  person  or  persons  by 
any  means  whatever.’’ 

Under  these  laws  temperance  reform  is  making  great  progress. 
The  temperance  forces  are  calling  for  a general  search  and 
seizure  law  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  of  1913,  which  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  granted.  The  sentiment  of  the  Old  North 
State  grows  stronger  all  the  while. 

UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  DECLINE. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner shows  a great  decline  in  the  revenue  on  distilled  spirits 
from  North  Carolina.  In  1902  the  collections  amounted  to  $768,- 
240.87.  Carrying  down  the  statement,  we  find  the  varying  collec- 


tions to  be  as  follows: 

1903  $899,545.26  1906  700,457.34  1909  363,589.98 

1904  683,994.99  1907  694,971.22  1910  36,119.90 

1905  683,994.99  1908  748,951.04  1911  5,156.40 


Prohibition  went  into  effect  in  North  Carolina  in  1908,  when 
the  collections  amounted  to  over  $748,000.  In  four  years  the  col- 
lections have  dropped  to  a little  over  $5,000.  These  figures  repre- 
sent the  monthly  collections  on  distilled  spirits  in  the  collection 
districts  where  the  liquor  was  withdrawn  tax-paid  for  consump- 
tion or  sale,  which  does  not  determine  the  place  of  actual  con- 
sumption of  the  whisky.  The  figures,  however,  plainly  indicate 
the  effect  prohibition  is  having  on  the  liquor  traffic  in  North 
Carolina. 

FINANCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  comparative  report  by  the  corporation  commission  of 
North  Carolina  shows  that  there  are  423  banks  in  that  State  today 
as  compared  with  122  in  1900;  that  the  capital  stock  is  $16,851,- 
334.55  as  against  $5,729,883.47  in  1900;  that  the  deposits  are 
$67,062,788.34  as  against  $18,065,759.79  of  ten  years  ago;  and  that 
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the  resources  are  $113,794,889.34  as  against  $29,980,141.79  in  1900. 

The  report  of  the  commission  also  shows  a decided  gain  in 
deposits  for  1911  over  1910.  Taking  the  deposits  of  June  30,  1910, 
and  those  of  June  7,  1911,  there  is  a difference  in  favor  of  1911 
of  $5,499,330.23. 

Banks. — The  banks  are  also  growing  in  North  Carolina.  The 
increase  in  the  resources  last  year  was  $6,259,628.66.  The  increase 
in  deposits  was  from  $42,998,945.13  to  $49,847,158.84,  showing  an 
increase  of  $6,868,213.70. 

Valuation. — Results  of  prohibition  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing: The  valuation  of  all  North  Carolina  property  for  1910  was 

$617,690,386.  The  valuation  for  1911  was  $741,034,345,  showing  an 
increase  in  one  year  of  $123,343,959.  Of  this  property  the  real 
estate  was  valued  as  follows:  For  1910,  $301,598,664;  for  1911, 

$380,850,156,  showing  an  increase  of  $79,251,492.  A review  of  the 
report  shows  an  increase  in  nearly  every  item  of  property  value, 
both  personal  and  real,  revealing  the  fact  that  the  State  is  steadily 
going  forward  and  gaining  year  by  year. 

EDUCATION  AND  PROHIBITION. 

The  following  comparative  statistics  taken  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  decade  1901-10  will  be 
found  gratifying  and  instructive: 

1.  The  annual  expenditures  for  elementary  schools  has  been 
increased  from  $1,018,157.34  to  $2,126,965.50;  more  than  trebled. 

2.  The  average  term  of  the  rural  white  schools  has  been  in- 
creased from  seventy-six  to  ninety-three  days,  nearly  one  school 
month. 

3.  The  value  of  rural  school  houses  and  grounds  has  been 
increased  from  $1,146,000  to  $3,094,416;  nearly  trebled. 

4.  Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- six  new  school 
houses  have  been  built;  since  1902  more  than  one  a day  for 
every  day  in  every  year. 

5.  Expenditures  for  salaries  from  $621,927.97  to  $1,126,059.83; 
nearly  doubled. 

6.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  white  rural  teachers  has 
been  increased  from  $25.39  to  $34.47;  and  the  average  annual 
salary  from  $98.77  to  $159.79,  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per  cent. 

7.  The  enrollment  in  the  white  schools  has  been  increased 
from  293,868  to  360,122,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent.  The  total 
white  school  population  of  the  State  has  increased  less  than  11 
per  cent. 

8.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  white  schools  has 
been  increased  from  166,500  to  235,872,  an  increase  of  more  than 
41  per  cent. 

9.  The  number  of  rural  white  school  teachers  has  been  in- 
creased from  5,570  to  7,047,  an  increase  of  1,477. 

10.  The  expenditures  for  salaries  of  county  superintendents 
have  been  increased  from  $23,596.85  to  $78,071.75;  the  average  an- 
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nual  salary  of  the  county  superintendents  has  been  increased 
from  $243.27  to  $796.65. 

11.  The  number  of  special  local  tax  districts  has  been  in- 
creased from  eighteen  to  1,167.  In  1910,  about  $300,000  was  raised 
by  local  taxation  for  the  rural  schools.  Nearly  $900,000  was 
raised  by  local  taxation  for  rural  and  city  schools. 

12.  Since  1905,  the  number  of  rural  schools  having  more  than 
one  teacher  has  been  increased  from  851  to  1,355.  No  report  of 
this  previous  to  1905. 

13.  The  number  of  rural  libraries  has  been  increased  from^ 
472  to  2,772.  In  addition,  914  supplementary  libraries  have  been 
established.  These  libraries  contain  265,752  volumes  of  well  se- 
lected books,  costing  $96,870. 

14.  Since  1907,  when  the  rural  high  school  law  was  passed, 
202  rural  public  high  schools  have  been  established  in  ninety-three 
counties,  in  which  were  enrolled  in  1911  nearly  7,000  country  boys 
and  girls. 
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Area,  70,183  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  70,183  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  577,056.  Population  under  no-license,  577,056. 

Urban  Population,  63,236.  Rural  Population,  513,820. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 8.2 

Foreign-Born  Population  35.4  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Bismark  5,443  Fargo  14,331  Minot  6,188 

Devils  Lake..  5,157  Grand  Forks. 12,478 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 742 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  167,346.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  139,802. 

Church  Communicants,  159,053. 

North  Dakota  continues  under  Prohibition.  There  never 
was  less  sentiment  for  resubmission  than  now.  The  law  never 
was  so  well  enforced  as  at  present.  The  west  end  of  the  State, 
where  the  law  was  defied  until  about  four  years  ago,  has  rapidly 
changed,  and  the  law  is  now  as  well  enforced  in  the  western 
section  of  the  State  as  in  the  eastern  section. 

Every  legislature  adds  laws  that  provide  for  better  enforce- 
ment. There  has  been  a marked  change  by  elimination  for  the 
better  in  the  attitude  of  district  judges.  State’s  attorneys  and 
sheriffs  who  will  not  enforce  the  law  are  rapidly  passing.  Evi- 
dence is  easily  obtained  and  it  is  the  rule  that  juries  find  vio- 
lators guilty.  An  article  favorable  to  the  liquor  business  in  any 
way  seldom  appears  in  a paper  published  in  North  Dakota. 
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Business  men  are  awakening  to  the  economic  benefits  of  sobriety. 
There  is  no  open  saloon,  no  liquor  power  or  liquor  political 
party  in  the  State.  If  it  were  not  for  interstate  commerce  and 
the  harassments  through  brewery  interests  in  neighboring 
States,  the  problem  of  enforcement  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

NORTH  DAKOTA'S  GROWTH. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  so  census  reports  show,  the  total 
value  of  all  farm  lands  in  North  Dakota  has  increased  321  per  cent. 

During  the  same  time  the  total  value  of  all  farm  land  and 
farm  buildings  combined  have  risen  not  less  than  314  per  cent,  or 
from  a bagatelle  of  $198,780,000  worth  in  1900,  to  something  over 
$822,000,000  in  1910. 

The  total  value  of  all  farming  implements  and  machinery  has 
increased  212  per  cent  during  the  same  ten  years. 

The  population  of  the  State  has  increased  under  prohibition 
from  182,719  to  600,000.  Without  revenue  from  the  saloons  there 
was  spent  during  1911  in  the  public  school  three  million  dollars; 
the  value  of  school  property  is  more  than  six  million  dollars,  and 
the  schools  have  a land  endowment  worth  now  over  fifty  million 
dollars.  North  Dakota  is  said  to  be  a State  without  a pauper. 
The  value  of  all  property  in  this  young  State  exceeds  one  billion 
dollars;  the  average  real  and  personal  wealth  per  cqpita  is  $2,020, 
the  annual  per  capita  production  is  $284,  which,  added  to  the  per 
capita  real  and  personal  wealth,  makes  a total  of  $2,304. 

There  were  9,350  murder  cases  in  the  United  States  in  one 
year,  of  which  only  three  occurred  in  Maine,  and  only  two  in 
North  Dakota.  Three  thousand  of  these  murders  were  cases 
where  men  killed  their  wives  while  they,  through  alcohol,  had 
been  debased  to  a worse  than  brutal  state. 

Fargo. — After  ten  years  of  no  saloons,  Fargo  had  one  mile  of 
paved  streets  for  each  676  population,  one  mile  water  mains  for 
each  270  population,  one  mile  sewers  for  each  338  population,  city 
debt  of  $19.50  per  capita,  ratio  city  debt  to  assessed  vaulation,  7.8 
per  cent,  city  tax  ratio,  15.98  mills.  Moorehead,  Minnesota,  just 
across  the  river,  with  forty-six  licensed  saloons,  had  one  mile 
paved  streets  for  each  3,862  population,  one  mile  water  mains  for 
each  702  population,  one  mile  sewers  for  each  858  population,  city 
debt  $44.79  per  capita,  city  debt  to  assessed  valuation,  20.5  per 
cent,  city  tax  ratio,  21.83  mills. 

North  and  South  Dakota. — Both  States  were  admitted  to  the 
Union  at  the  same  time — a little  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

When  the  States  were  admitted,  South  Dakota  had  a popula- 
tion of  348,600,  while  North  Dakota  had  190,983. 

Both  States  adopted  prohibition  in  their  constitution,  but 
South  Dakota  went  back  to  high  license  after  two  years. 

From  1890  to  1900  North  Dakota  increased  in  population  at 
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the  rate  of  67.1  per  cent  as  compared  to  15.2  per  cent  for  South 
Dakota,  or  more  than  four  times  as  fast. 

From  1900  to  1910  North  Dakota’s  increase  in  population  was 
80.8  per  cent  as  against  South  Dakota’s  45.4  per  cent  increase. 
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Area,  40,740  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  30,592  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  4,767,121.  Population  under  no-license,  2,300,000 

Urban  Population,  2,665,143.  Rural  Population,  2,101,978. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 117 

Foreign- Born  Population  11  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Counties. 


Adams  

24,755 

Guernsey 

. ...42,716 

Morgan  

,16,097 

Ashland  

22,975 

Hancock  . 

. . .37,860 

Morrow  

.16,815 

Ashtabula  . . . 

59,547 

Hardin  ... 

. . .30,407 

Noble  

,18,601 

Belmont 

76,856 

Harrison  . 

...19,076 

Paulding  . . . , 

,22,730 

Brown  

24,832 

Highland  . 

. . .28,711 

Pike  

.15,723 

Carroll  

15,761 

Holmes  . .. 

. . .17,909 

Portage  

.30,307 

Champaign  . . 

26,351 

Jackson  . . 

. . .30,791 

Preble  

23,834 

Clermont 

29,551 

Knox  . . . . 

. . .30.181 

Trumbull 

.52,766 

Clinton  

23,680 

Lake  

. . .22,927 

Union  

.21,871 

Delaware 

27,182 

Logan  

. . .30,084 

Van  Wert. . . , 

.29,119 

Fayette  

21,744 

Madison  .. 

...19,902 

Vinton  

13,096 

Fulton  

,23,914 

Medina  . . . 

. . .23,598 

Warren  

.24,497 

Gallia  

25,745 

Meigs  . . . . 

. . .25,594 

Wayne  

.38,058 

Geauga  

,14,670 

Miami  . . . . 

. . .45,047 

Williams 

.25,198 

Greene  

,29,733 

Monroe  . . 

. . .24,244 

Wood  

.46,330 

Names  and  Population 

of  All  No- 

License  Cities  of  5,000  or 

More. 

Ashland  

, 6,795 

Findlay  . . . 

. ..14,858 

Ravenna  

5,310 

Ashtabula  . . . 

,18,266 

Gallipolis 

....  5,560 

Troy  

6,122 

Athens  

, 5,463 

Jackson  . . 

...  5,468 

Urbana  

. 7,739 

Bellaire  

,12,946 

Lakewood 

. . .15,181 

Van  Wert. . . 

. 7,157 

Bellefontaine.. 

, 8,238 

Martins  Ferry  9,133 

Warren  

.11,081 

Bowling  Gr’n 

. 5,222 

Mt.  Vernon...  9,087 

Wash.  C.  H.. 

. 7,277 

Cambridge  . . . 

,11,327 

Niles  

...  8,361 

Wellston  . . . 

. 6,875 

Conneaut 

. 8,319 

Painesville 

..  5,501 

Wooster  

. 6,136 

Delaware  . . . . 

, 9,076 

Piqua  

. ..13,388 

Xenia  

. 8,706 

Population  Under  No- 

License,  48 

per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  52  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 12,264 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  1,075,686.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  838,080. 

Church  Communicants,  1,742,873. 
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In  September,  1912,  the  voters  of  Ohio  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  licensing  the  traffic  in  intoxicants.  The 
vote  on  the  amendment  was  small,  less  than  462,000  votes  being 
cast  for  and  against  the  proposition,  out  of  a total'  of  1,250,000 
electors  in  the  state.  However,  the  majority  for  license  ex- 
ceeded 84,000.  The  amendment  preserves  all  existing  local  option 
and  other  temperance  laws  and  applies  only  to  “wet”  territory  or 
to  territory  which  may  become  “wet.”  Townships,  municipalities 
and  counties  now  “wet”  may  be  voted  “dry”  as  heretofore.  The 
amendment  also  provides  that  licenses  shall  be  revoked  on  sec- 
ond conviction  for  violation  of  law,  divorces  the  brewery  from 
the  saloon  and  limits  the  number  of  saloons  to  one  to  each  500 
population.  This  clause  is  expected  to  close  from  2,000  to  2,500 
of  the  8,500  saloons  in  operation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment which  will  prevent  the  people  securing  state-wide  Prohi- 
bition whenever  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  legislature  which 
meets  in  January,  1913,  will  enact  laws  carrying  into  effect  the 
details  of  the  amendment 

For  the  first  fifty  years  of  Ohio’s  history  under  statehood 
and  for  many  years  before  under  territorial  government,  the 
license  system  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  was  tried  out 
in  almost  every  conceivable  way. 

The  territorial  governor  and  three  judges  who  had  power 
to  enact  laws  before  the  territorial  legislature  was  elected, 
adopted  a tavern  license  law  for  the  territory,  which  permitted 
tavern  keepers  to  take  out  a license  for  one  year,  providing  they 
kept  good  liquors. 

The  territorial  legislature  passed  another  license  law  in  1780. 
This  law  provided  that  the  applicant  must  be  a fit  person  and 
recommended  by  twelve  freeholders  of  the  county,  and  also 
attached  a penalty  of  $8  for  permitting  any  disorder,  drunken- 
ness or  revelry.  The  same  law  provided  for  a revocation  of 
license  for  a second  offense. 

In  1805  another  license  law  was  adopted  requiring  county 
commissioners  to  fix  the  license  and  prohibiting  tavern  keepers 
from  selling  liquors  in  less  quantities  than  one  gallon. 

In  1819  another  law  was  adopted  which  placed  the  granting 
of  licenses  in  the  hands  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  raised 
the  penalty  for  allowing  rioting  or  drunkenness  to  $50  and  a 
suppression  of  license  for  four  months.  Grocers  were  licensed  to 
retail  liquors  in  1829. 

In  1831  many  of  the  restrictions  of  former  laws  were  taken 
off  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  a license  was 
granted  when  one  or  more  creditable  witnesses  testified  that  it 
was  necessary  for  public  convenience  and  that  the  applicant  was 
of  good  moral  character.  This  law  also  provided  for  a public 
hearing  before  the  court  in  case  ten  or  more  freeholders  protested. 
In  1845  the  question  of  granting  licenses  was  made  entirely 
optional  with  the  court. 
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In  1851  the  people  of  Ohio,  by  a vote  of  113,237  to  104,256, 
voted  against  the  license  system. 

This  provision  of  the  constitution  was  unquestionably  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  State,  but  the  legisla- 
ture has  devised  means  of  taxing  the  traffic  in  a way  which,  while 
conforming  technically  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  in 
reality  nullifies  the  provision. 

The  Dow  law  was  adopted  in  1886.  This  law  provided  for  a 
tax  of  $200  for  every  license.  The  tax  was  raised  to  $250  in  1888, 
it  was  raised  to  $350  in  1896  and  was  finally  raised  to  $1,000  in 
1906. 

The  township  local  option  law,  providing  for  a vote  on  the 
liquot*  question  in  townships  outside  of  incorporated  villages  and 
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cities,  was  adopted  in  1888,  and  under  this  law  about  1,200  of 
the  1,371  townships  in  the  State  have  been  made  “dry.”  The  Beal 
municipal  local  option  law  was  adopted  in  1902,  under  which  law 
about  500  incorporated  villages  and  cities  are  “dry.”  The  resi- 
dence district  option  law  in  its  present  form  was  adopted  in 
1906,  and  has  been  the  instrument  by  which  city  residence  dis- 
tricts containing  a population  of  approximately  500,000  have 
abolished  the  saloons. 

In  1908  the  county  option  law  was  enacted.  During  the  two 
years  following  the  enactment  of  this  law,  fifty-eight  counties  of 
the  State  voted  “dry.”  The  county  law  makes  it  possible  to  vote 
on  the  liquor  question  in  each  county  every  three  years.  During 
the  latter  part  of  1911  the  three  year  limit  for  a large  number 
of  “dry”  counties  expired  and  elections  were  called  through  peti- 
tions circulated  by  the  liquor  forces.  Up  to  January  1,  1913, 
thirty  elections  were  held  in  as  many  “dry”  counties  of  the  State. 
Of  this  number,  eighteen  gave  majorities  favorable  to  license  and 
twelve  reaffirmed  their  “dry”  decisions. 

Saloons. — There  are  now  nearly  700  more  saloons  in  Ohio 
than  there  were  at  the  last  semi-annual  statement  made  by 
Auditor  of  State  Fullington.  The  number  in  existence  now  is 
8,643  compared  to  7,950  for  the  half  year  before.  Of  course,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  “wet”  counties  is  largely  responsible. 
However,  four  years  ago  about  2,000  saloons  were  voted  out  under 
the  Rose  law,  and  as  only  700  of  them  have  come  back,  the  result 
shows  a net  reduction  of  1,300.  Under  the  limitation  clause  in  the 
license  amendment,  it  is  expected  2,000  more  will  close. 

There  are  eighty  cities  in  Ohio;  that  is,  there  are  that  many 
municipalities  having  a population  of  5,000  and  over.  Of  these 
cities,  twenty- six  are  without  saloons  and  fifty-four  have  saloons. 
The  number  of  saloons  in  the  “wet”  cities  is  as  follows: 

Akron,  138;  Alliance,  30;  Barberton,  18;  Bellevue,  10;  Bucy- 
rus,  16;  Canal  Dover,  13;  Canton,  100;  Chillicothe,  29;  Cincin- 
nati, 727;  Circleville,  13;  Cleveland,  1,121;  Columbus,  363;  Co- 
shocton, 19;  Dayton,  233;  Defiance,  14;  Delphos,  10;  East  Cleve- 
land, 18;  East  Liverpool,  40;  Elyria,  29;  Fostoria,  19;  Fremont, 
19;  Galion,  14;  Greenville,  12;  Hamilton,  64;  Ironton,  26;  Lan- 
caster, 26;  Lima,  61;  Lorain,  57;  Madisonville,  10;  Mansfield, 
41;  Marietta,  25;  Marion,  36;  Massillon,  27;  Middletown,  26; 
Nelsonville,  12;  New  Philadelphia,  17;  Newark,  50;  Norwalk, 
15;  Norwood,  32;  Portsmouth,  46;  St.  Bernard,  10;  St. Marys, 
11;  Salem,  17;  Sandusky,  39;  Sidney,  13;  Springfield,  93;  Steu- 
benville, 44;  Tiffin,  23;  Toledo,  336;  Wapakoneta,  10;  Wellsville, 
15;  Youngstown,  158;  Zanesville,  56;  Newburg,  11. 

Paupers. — It  quite  naturally  follows  that  the  fewer  the  sa- 
loons the  fewer  the  number  of  paupers  to  be  cared  for  at  public 
expense.  The  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  announces  that  for  the 
official  year  of  1910  Ohio  had  24,148  paupers  and  the  cost  of 
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supporting  them  amounted  to  $1,196,917.  In  1911  the  number  was 
18,450,  a decrease  of  nearly  6,000,  and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
dropped  to  $1,038,085,  a decrease  of  $158,832.  It  pays  the  State 
as  well  as  the  individual  to  keep  sober  and  cut  out  doing  business 
with  the  saloon. 

Crime. — At  the  beginning  of  1911  the  ratio  of  prisoners  in  the 
Ohio  penitentiary,  according  to  the  population  of  the  State,  was 
lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  sixty  years.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  prison  managers  for  1910,  eleven  counties  did  not 
send  a convict  to  Columbus  in  1910,  while  five  counties,  all  of 
them  without  saloons,  are  not  represented  by  a single  repre- 
sentative in  the  prison.  Cleveland  led  in  the  number  of  convicts 
for  1910,  as  she  leads  in  the  number  of  saloons.  Cincinnati  is 
next  to  Cleveland  in  number  of  convicts  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  saloons.  A large  per  cent  of  all  the  1910  convicts  came  from 
“wet”  territory,  while  the  slump  was  in  “dry”  territory. 

OHIO  CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  COUNTIES. 

Cleveland. — Cleveland  has  in  round  numbers,  2,100  saloons. 
Last  year,  1912,  there  were  twenty-four  murders.  The  majority 
of  these  were  directly  connected  with  the  liquor  traffic.  There 
were  538  persons  last  year  who  disappeared,  and  not  half  of  these 
were  ever  heard  of,  only  238  being  found.  There  were  105  sui- 
cides. Last  year’s  record  shows  that  for  every  woman  that  was 
arrested  in  Cleveland  there  were  ten  men,  there  being  arrested 
7,048  men  and  738  women.  ' 

Of  the  charitable  institutions,  at  Warrensville  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  inmates  are  there  on  account  of  drink.  Of  the  divorces, 
over  one-half  state  that  the  cause  of  legal  separation  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  Associated  Charities 
issued  a call  in  December  asking  for  help  for  30,000  people. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  these  people  are  in  the  section  of  the  city 
where  there  are  twenty-two  saloons  to  each  church,  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

The  liquor  traffic  has  extended  its  blighting  influence  over 
every  phase  of  life.  A baby  hospital  is  the  latest  call  for  charity. 
This  is  to  take  care  of  the  babies  in  the  saloon  district  of  the 
city  while  mothers  can  go  out  and  work  in  order  to  keep  the 
family.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Baptist  Brotherhood  that  in  the 
year  1911,  $1,500,000  additional  to  that  spent  by  the  city  and  the 
Associated  Charities  was  spent  by  independent  institutions  to 
take  care  of  non-producing  and  helpless  citizens. 

Cincinnati. — Old  beer-soaked  Cincinnati  furnishes  some  in- 
teresting figures  taken  from  the  records  of  Hamilton  county  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  These  figures  show  that  for  the 
year  26,073  persons  paid  the  government  retail  liquor  license. 
There  were  1,600  saloons  in  the  county  which  paid  the  State  tax, 
273  drug  stores  paid  the  government  tax,  as  did  forty-nine  rail- 
roads. This  makes  a total  of  1,922  saloons,  drug  stores  and  rail- 
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roads  which  paid  the  State  tax.  As  26,073  government  liquor 
licenses  were  taken  out,  it  shows  that  several  hundred  speak- 
easies are  doing  business  in  the  county.  This  county  is  the  home 
of  the  Ohio  Personal  Liberty  League  and  a number  of  wholesale 
and  retail  liquor  dealers’  associations,  but  in  none  of  their  litera- 
ture is  any  mention  made  of  the  hundreds  of  speakeasies  in 
operation  in  that  county. 

TAXES. — With  the  saloon  holding  the  scepter  of  power  in 
Cincinnati,  the  tax  rate  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  past 
ten  years.  In  1899  the  rate  per  $1,000  was  $25.74;  for  1900,  $25.98; 
for  1901,  $24.82;  for  1902,  $23.18;  for  1903,  $22.70;  for  1904,  $22.54 
for  1905,  $22.38;  for  1906,  $26.00;  for  1907,  $29.16;  for  1908,  $29.60; 
for  1909,  $31.11. 

TUBERCULOSIS  INVESTIGATION.— The  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League  of  Cincinnati  has  been  making  an  investigation  to  dis- 
cover the  leading  cause  of  consumption  in  those  sections  of  the 
city  where  it  is  the  most  prevalent. 

The  section  of  the  city  investigated  was  divided  into  four 
parts.  In  section  one  the  investigators  canvassed  522  families 
having  2,087  members.  It  was  found  that  the  average  weekly 
income  per  family  is  $16.55,  or  $4.34  per  person;  that  the  average 
monthly  rent  is  $8.28;  that  the  average  of  $1.15  per  family,  or 
thirty  cents  per  member,  is  spent  each  week  for  alcohol,  and  that 

48  per  cent  of  the  children  are  beer  drinkers.  In  this  section 
there  were  twenty-three  cases  of  tuberculosis,  nine  of  them 
children,  and  in  addition  there  were  forty-one  suspected  cases. 
The  deaths  from  consumption  in  this  district  last  year  numbered 
nineteen,  or  a rate  of  623  per  one  hundred  thousand  population. 
Had  this  rate  prevailed  throughout  the  city  there  would  have 
been  2, 492  deaths  from  consumption  last  year,  or  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  many  as  there  actually  were. 

In  district  number  two  there  were  284  families  canvassed, 
including  1,682  members,  an  average  of  about  six  to  a family. 
In  this  district  the  average  weekly  income  per  family  is  $60.60,  or 
$9.82  per  person.  The  average  weekly  expenditure  per  family  for 
alcohol  is  $5.67,  or  ninety-six  cents  a person,  and  in  this  district 

49  per  cent  of  the  children  are  beer  drinkers.  The  tuberculosis 
death  rate  there  was  found  to  be  654  per  one  hundred  thousand 
population. 

In  the  third  district,  comprising  one  block,  the  canvass  was 
made  of  201  families  of  770  members,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
average  weekly  family  income  was  $15.90,  or  $4.15  per  member. 
In  this  district  the  average  weekly  expenditure  for  alcohol  was 
$1.54  per  family,  or  forty  cents  per  person.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  this  district  from  tuberculosis  last  year  was  at  the  rate  of  220 
for  one  hundred  thousand  population. 

In  the  fourth  district  the  investigators  canvassed  336  families 
of  1,261  members.  In  this  district  the  average  weekly  income  is 
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$12.23,  or  $3.28  per  member,  while  the  average  family  spends  for 
alcohol  $1.32,  or  thirty-five  cents  per  member.  The  death  rate  in 
this  district  is  634  to  the  one  hundred  thousand  population. 

The  appalling  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  in  the  district 
canvassed  nearly  one-half  the  children  are  beer  drinkers. 

Toledo. — The  report  of  the  probation  officers  of  the  News- 
boys’ Asociation  covering  a period  of  sixty  days  is  certainly  full 
of  matter  which  should  attract  the  attention  and  consideration  of 
the  parents  of  that  city,  showing  as  it  does  the  dangers  which 
infest  the  paths  of  those  youngsters  who  have  not  the  proper  home 
influences.  Here  are  extracts  from  the  recent  report,  and,  bear 
in  mind,  it  is  only  for  sixty  days’  work: 

We  visited  108  saloons.  Twelve  hundred  boys  and  thirteen  girls  were 
found  in  the  saloons.  We  took  home  twenty-one  boys  too  drunk  to  know  their 
names.  In  the  billiard  and  pool  rooms  we  found  1,108  boys  averaging  fifteen 
years  of  age.  We  sent  home  402. 

There  is  no  curfew  law  in  Toledo,  but  we  tried  to  discover  and  correct 
“the  late  hour  problem”  of  the  children.  We  found  on  the  streets  after  9 
o’clock  at  night  3,176  boys,  the  majority  being  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  We 
sent  home  861  and  took  home  sixty-nine  boys.  We  found  -120  girls  wandering 
about  the  streets.  On  the  streets  and  in  public  places  we  found  658  boys 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  around  the  high  school  building  found  400  boys  using 
tobacco.  We  discovered  that  the  freight  trains  of  the  steam  roads  brought 
into  Toledo  an  average  of  fifty  boys  or  young  men  each  day.  Of  this  number 
one-third  ended  in  the  police  station,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  out  of  the 
city  by  the  police  court.  There  were  1,530  boys  sent  to  school  on  account 
of  habitual  truancy,  and  in  more  than  half  the  cases  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
parents. 

Standing  on  the  public  corners  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  we  counted  131 
young  men  either  directly  insulting  young  girls  or  making  disrespectful  re- 
marks after  they  passed.  We  stopped  274  boys  fighting  and  swearing.  In  the 
stores  we  caught  180  boys  stealing.  We  returned  to  the  owners  stolen 
property  to  about  the  value  of  $800.  In  disreputable  dance  halls  we  found 
124  boys  and  girls.  Many  of  the  girls  we  took  home  because  they  were  in 
bad  company.  We  sent  home  ninety-four  boys  and  warned  them  to  stay  home. 

In  one  day  in  Toledo  the  brewers  paid  the  half  yearly  Aikin 
tax  of  $500  on  391  saloons,  showing  they  own  and  control  that 
many  in  the  city.  This  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number  of  saloons  in  Toledo.  The  half  yearly  taxes  paid  by  these 
brewers  amounted  to  $195,500,  or  $391,000  for  the  year. 

Dayton. — In  the  year  1910  the  total  number  of  cases  before 
the  police  court  was  2,979,  of  which  2,120^  or  70  per  cent,  were 
caused  by  or  connected  with  intoxicating  liquor.  During  the  year 
1,212  commitments  were  made  to  the  workhouse,  of  which  1,083, 
or  85  per  cent,  were  caused  by  or  connected  with  liquor.  Ten 
cases  are  before  the  police  court  each  year  for  each  saloon  in  the 
city  and  at  least  seven  of  these  are  caused  by  the  saloons. 

Springfield. — The  record  of  Springfield  shows  that  for  the 
four  months  ended  September  1,  1908  (with  saloons),  there  were 
534  arrests,  of  which  148  were  for  drunkenness;  ninety- six  were 
for  loitering;  fifty-two  were  for  assault  and  battery;  and  forty- 
three  were  for  petit  larceny.  The  record  for  the  same  period  of 
1909  (without  saloons)  shows  that  there  were  only  246  arrests, 
of  which  ninety  were  for  drunkenness;  forty-two  for  loitering; 
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forty-one  for  assault  and  battery;  and  eighteen  for  petit  larceny. 

FINANCES. — The  American  Trust  and  Savings  Company’s 
statement  shows  that  the  company  had,  on  January  1,  1909,  1,852 
depositors,  and  deposits  aggregating  $435,097;  this  was  the  last 
statement  made  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  Springfield  saloons. 

The  two  building  and  loan  companies  of  Springfield  increased 
their  deposits  during  the  first  two  years  and  ten  months  of  the 
“dry”  regime  from  $2,887,656  to  $4,401,127,  a gain  of  31,513,471. 

From  February,  1909,  to  December,  1911,  “dry,”  the  Spring- 
field  Savings  Bank  increased  its  deposits  from  $2,762,114  to  $3,085,- 
283,  a gain  of  $323,089. 

All  the  financial  institutions  of  Springfield,  including  the  two 
building  and  loan  companies,  the  trust  company  and  the  six 
national  banks,  increased  their  deposits  during  the  past  two  years 
and  ten  months  from  $9,685,713  to  $11,840,805,  a gain  of  $2,155,192. 

During  the  three  years  Clark  county  was  “dry,”  the  number 
of  depositors  in  banks  and  savings  associations  increased  by 
7,200,  while  the  increase  in  deposits  in  these  financial  institutions 
for  the  same  period  aggregated  nearly  $2,800,000. 

In  1908,  with  Springfield  “wet,”  136  permits  were,  issued  for 
improvements  valued  at  $242,330.  In  1909,  of  which  nine  months 
were  “dry,”  there  were  162  permits  issued  for  improvements 
valued  at  $343,085.  In  1910  the  number  of  permits  jumped  to  272, 
with  a value  of  $377,040,  while  in  1911  the  number  of  permits  was 
454  and  the  value  $598,186. 

CHILDRENS’  HOME.— From  March  1,  1907,  to  March  1,  1908, 
“wet,”  the  average  population  at  the  home  was  seventy-eight; 
the  expense  of  maintenance  $11,428.65.  From  March  1,  1909,  “wet,” 
the  average  population  was  sixty-nine,  with  the  expense  at 
$8,216.96.  From  March  1,  1909,  to  March  1,  1910,  “dry,”  the  popu- 
lation was  seventy-one,  with  the  expense  at  $9,794.06.  From 
March  1,  1910,  to  March  1,  1911,  “dry,”  the  average  population 
was  forty-five,  with  the  expense  of  maintenance  at  $8,863.  From 
March  1,  1911,  to  March  1,  1912,  “dry,”  the  average  population  was 
thirty-six,  with  the  expense  account  at  $6,831.34. 

Youngstown. — The  returns  to  the  county  auditor  show  that  in 
1911  the  number  of  saloons  in  Mahoning  county  increased  from 
347  to  407,  or  over  17  per  cent. 

They  show  that  in  East  Youngstown,  which  according  to  the 
census  has  5,000  population,  there  are  forty  saloons,  or  one  for 
every  125  men,  women  and  children  in  the  village. 

These  returns  further  show  that  the  city  of  Youngstown,  with 
a population  of  79,000  according  to  the  census,  which  has  probably 
increased  to  82,000  by  this  time,  has  346  saloons,  or  one  for  every 
237  men,  women  and  children  in  the  city. 

It  is  a fair  estimate  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  Youngstown  are  women  and  children  and  men  who  use  no 
liquor  under  any  circumstances.  If  this  is  true  there  is  one  saloon 
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for  every  eighty-nine  patrons.  The  average  income  of  the  346 
saloons  in  Youngstown  is  probably  not  less  than  $9,000  a year 
and  may  considerably  exceed  that  sum.  This  means  that  on  an 
average  every  saloon  patron  in  Youngstown  spends  about  $100 
per  year  for  liquor. 

This  estimate  allows  thirty  cents  per  day  in  round  figures 
as  the  average  amount  spent  by  each  regular  patron  in  the  saloon. 
We  believe  this  will  be  conceded  generally  to  be  a conservative 
figure.  It  probably  is  below  rather  than  above  the  actual  facts. 
Yet  on  this  basis,  Youngstown’s  liquor  bill  will  exceed  $3,100,000 
per  year,  and  the  liquor  bill  of  Mahoning  county  would  reach 
$3,600,000. 

, Zanesville. — Business  conditions  were  above  normal  in  Zanes- 
ville (dry)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  judging 
from  the  postoffice  business.  The  year  of  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment ends  on  June  30.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  at  the 
Zanesville  office  were  $86,939.91,  while  the  previous  year  they 
were  $78,744.94;  this  makes  a gain  of  $8,184.94. 

In  the  fall  of  1908,  about  the  time  Muskingum  county  voted 
“dry,”  the  total  resources  of  all  the  banks,  trust  companies  and 
building  associations  of  Zanesville  amounted  to  $9,492,595.  After 
more  than  two  years  without  the  saloon,  the  resources  of  these 
same  financial  institutions  of  Zanesville  amounted  to  $10,717,889. 
This  shows  a gain  of  Zanesville  “dry”  over  Zanesville  “wet”  of 
three-quarters  of  a million  dollars. 

Zanesville’s  record  shows  422  arrests  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1908  (wet),  of  which  number  201  were  for  drunkenness.  For  the 
same  period  of  1909,  the  total  arrests  were  174,  of  which  fifty-six 
were  for  drunkenness.  During  1908  the  city  of  Zanesville,  with 
saloons,  had  1,898  arrests.  During  1909,  without  saloons,  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  the  same  causes  was  1,137.  The  first  nine 
months  of  1912  there  were  1,858  cases  in  police  court,  while  during 
the  entire  year  of  1911  there  were  but  1,547.  During  the  same 
nine  months  of  this  year,  1,550  free  lodgings  were  furnished, 
while  the  total  for  1911  was  1,155.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  with  saloons,  208  cases  were  filed  in  police  court  against 
109  in  September  of  1911,  without  saloons.  Of  the  208  cases 
filed  in  1912,  141  were  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct. 
For  the  month  of  March,  1912,  forty-nine  more  cases  were  tried 
before  Judge  Sullivan  than  were  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  1911,  when  the  city  was  without  open  saloons.  Of  the  171 
cases  before  the  court  during  March,  1912,  114  were  for  drunken- 
ness or  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Portsmouth. — At  the  end  of  five  weeks  following  the  local 
option  election  which  resulted  favorably  for  the  liquor  Interest, 
there  were  fifty-three  saloons  in  full  operation. 

The  Police  records  show  that  during  the  first  thirteen  weeks 
under  the  new  saloon  regime  there  were  booked:  Five  drunks 

ending  in  death,  sixty-six  fighting  drunks,  eight  wife  beating 
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drunks,  one  child  beating  drunk,  one  wife  deserting  drunk, 
eighteen  home  terrorizing  drunks,  fifteen  disorderly  drunks,  four 
drunks  ending  in  insanity,  twenty-five  boy  drunks,  one  girl  drunk, 
three  women  drunks,  four  murderous  drunks,  one  drunk  ending 
In  murder,  fifty-five  plain  drunks,  thirty-six  holiday  drunks, 
thirteen  dead  drunks,  three  drunks  bordering  on  delirium  tremens, 
two  prolonged  drunks  ending  in  victims  losing  fine  positions,  "A 
wife  breaks  up  home  and  leaves  city,”  one  drunk  ending  in  broken 
leg,  one  woman  insulting  drunk. 

Remember:  The  above  list  includes  only  cases  reaching  police 
court  or  newspapers.  Thousands  of  drunks  with  serious  conse- 
quences existed  outside  of  this  list. 

In  the  fourteen  months  following  the  voting  out  of  saloons  in 
Portsmouth  (in  1908)  the  bank  deposits  increased  25  per  cent  over 
the  last  fourteen  months  under  the  saloon  regime. 

On  the  Saturday  before  the  saloons  were  opened,  a grocer  did 
a cash  business  of  $385  and  a credit  business  of  $46.  The  follow- 
ing Saturday,  after  the  re-opening  of  saloons,  he  did  a cash  busi- 
ness of  only  $265,  while  the  credit  account  increased  to  $50.  By 
the  close  of  the  third  week,  cash  sales  had  fallen  off  to  $147,  and 
application  for  credit  indicated  that  more  than  $150  worth  of 
accounts  could  have  been  opened. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1912,  Scioto  county  completed  her  first 
six  months  with  the  newly  opened  saloons.  Week  after  week 
during  these  months  the  Scioto  County  Local  Option  League  has 
published  the  people’s  account  against  the  saloons  of  the  county 
and  the  liquor  traffic.  The  result  of  the  first  six  months  is,  to 
say  the  least,  interesting. 

For  the  twenty-six  weeks,  the  people  paid  over  the  bars  of 
the  saloons  of  Scioto  county  $508,740.  This  is  based  on  an  esti- 
mate of  $60  a day  as  the  receipts  of  each  of  the  saloons  doing 
business  in  that  county.  This  estimate  has  never  been  questioned 
by  the  liquor  men,  and  is  probably  below  rather  than  above  the 
actual  amount.  In  fact,  some  of  the  saloonkeepers  of  Portsmouth 
boast  that  their  receipts  amount  to  $300  on  certain  days  of  the 
week. 

During  the  six  months  that  the  saloons  of  Scioto  county  re- 
ceived more  than  a half  million  dollars,  they  paid  into  the  treas- 
uries of  Portsmouth  and  Scioto  county  $30,864  tax  money.  This 
means  that  the  county  is  out  of  pocket  for  the  six  months  that  the 
saloons  have  been  in  operation  the  enormous  sum  of  $477,876. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Portsmouth  is  a city  of  manufactories, 
and  the  managers  of  these  concerns  began  to  suffer  from  the 
drunkenness  of  a portion  of  their  operatives  as  soon  as  the  sa- 
loons returned.  These  manufacturers  estimate  that  on  account  of 
drunkenness  the  earnings  of  workmen  shrink  5 per  cent.  As  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  that  city  pay  about  $100,000  a 
week  in  wages,  it  is  seen  that  during  the  twenty- six  weeks  the 
saloons  have  been  in  operation  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  have 
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decreased  $130,000  as  a result  of  the  open  saloon.  Not  only  do 
the  working-men  who  drink  earn  less  money  since  the  saloons  are 
back,  but  they  now  waste  more  money  over  the  bars  of  these 
saloons. 

During  these  six  months  434  drunks  have  been  given  publicity 
either  through  the  police  court  or  the  newspapers.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  have  been  33,000  miscellaneous  drunks  in  Scioto  county 
during  the  past  six  months.  Of  the  drunks  which  have  been  given 
publicity,  seven  ended  in  death,  while  for  the  same  period  there 
were  ninety-nine  fighting  drunks,  twelve  wife-beating  drunks, 
thirty  - two  disorderly  drunks,  twenty  - four  home  - terrorizing 
drunks,  thirty-seven  boy  drunks,  eleven  women  drunks,  one  girl 
drunk,  five  drunks  ending  in  insanity,  thirty-two  dead  drunks  and 
nine  drunks  bordering  on  delirium  tremens.  In  a number  of  in- 
stances men  have  lost  good  positions  because  of  the  saloons. 

Newark. — The  increased  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
Newark  postoffice  during  1910  (dry)  is  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
that  city.  In  1909  the  business  of  the  postoffice  there  amounted 
to  $57,999,  while  in  1910  it  was  $64,751. 

There  was  a net  gain  in  deposits  in  the  building  and  loan 
associations  of  Newark  for  1910  (dry)  over  the  previous  year,  of 
$250,300,  while  the  banks  of  Newark,  according  to  the  last  public 
statement,  show  an  increase  in  deposits  of  about  $200,000  over 
their  previous  two  statements.  Thus  the  banks  and  the  building 
and  loan  associations  together  show  a net  gain  in  deposits  of 
nearly  half  a million  dollars  during  the  year  1910. 

East  Liverpool. — Within  two  weeks  after  the  re-opening  of 
the  saloons  the  town  was  so  wild  and  there  was  so  much  drunk- 
enness that  citizens  held  a great  mass  meeting  to  protest. 

The  record  of  arrests  in  the  city  of  Bast  Liverpool  is  interest- 
ing. That  city  voted  “dry”  under  the  Beal  law,  prior  to  the 
voting  “dry”  of  Columbiana  county.  In  1906  the  arrests  in  East 
Liverpool  totaled  1,597.  At  that  time  the  town  had  saloons.  In 
1908,  without  saloons,  arrests  numbered  794.  In  1909  the  number 
was  715.  In  1910  the  total  was  885,  and  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1911  arrests  numbered  446. 

The  records  in  the  city  auditor’s  office  show  the  expense  of 
the  trustees  of  East  Liverpool  township  in  which  the  city  is 
located.  Comparing  four  “dry”  months,  1911,  with  four  “wet” 
months,  1910,  the  records  show  a big  increase  in  money  spent 
by  the  trustees  for  relief  since  saloons  are  back.  Here  are  the 
figures  from  the  records: 

“Dry.  “Wet.” 


December,  1910  

$ 81.85 
128.70 
102.33 
89.31 

January,  1911  

February,  1912  

March,  1912  

Total  

$402.09 

December,  1911  

$143.42 

January,  1912  

256.30 

February,  1912  

321.68 

March,  1912  

146.70 

Total  

$868.10 
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This  shows  an  increase  of  about  117  per  cent  for  the  four 
“wet”  months  over  the  corresponding  “dry”  months. 

The  police  records  show  much  the  same  result  as  to  arrests 
in  the  city  for  the  four  months  immediately  preceding  the  return 
of  the  saloon  and  the  four  immediately  following  the  return: 


“Dry.” 


“Wet.” 


August,  1911  . . . 
September,  1911 
October,  1911  . . 
November,  1911 


83 

93 

65 

42 


December,  1911 
January,  1912  . 
February,  1912 
March,  1912  . . 


182 

108 

123 

115 


Total 


283 


Total 


528 


An  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  Note  the  jump  from 
forty-two  in  November,  the  last  “dry”  month,  to  182  in  Decem- 
ber, the  first  “wet”  month. 

I ronton. — The  first  month  of  the  return  of  the  “regulated” 
saloon  to  Ironton  arrests  increased  300  per  cent  and  the  mayor 
asked  for  a 25  per  cent  increase  in  the  police  force. 

During  the  last  five  “dry”  months  there  were  eighty- two 
arrests  for  drunkenness  and  sixty- six  arrests  for  disorderly  con- 
duct. For  the  first  five  “wet”  months  there  were  267  arrests  for 
drunkenness  and  104  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct. 

It  seems  that  the  return  of  saloons  has  had  a bad  effect  on 
the  payment  of  taxes.  At  the  February  settlement  in  1909  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  in  the  county  was  $175,653.  At  the  February 
settlement  in  1910  the  amount  paid  was  $194,580,  and  at  the  settle- 
ment in  February,  1911,  the  amount  was  $197,156.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  for  the  three  years  that  the  county  was  “dry” 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid  at  each  February  settlement  steadily 
increased.  However,  at  the  February  settlement  in  1912,  the  first 
settlement  since  the  county  went  “wet,”  the  taxes  paid  were  only 
$188,545,  or  a loss  of  $8,611  as  compared  with  the  February  settle- 
ment in  1911. 

Since  saloons  have  returned  to  Ironton  the  police  force  has 
been  increased.  The  last  two  months  preceding  the  return  of 
saloons  to  the  city,  Ironton  paid  $32.40  for  meals  for  prisoners  in 
the  city  prison.  The  first  two  months  after  the  return  of  the 
saloons  to  Ironton  the  city  paid  for  the  same  purpose  $116.10. 

Ashtabula. — The  total  number  of  arrests  in  that  city  for  1907, 
the  last  full  year  with  saloons,  was  1,752.  For  the  full  year  of 
1909  the  total  number  of  arrests  was  429.  The  arrests  for  1910 
were  646.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1907  were  1,127,  while 
in  1910  the  total  was  less  than  383.  During  1910  the  police  de- 
partment was  more  aggressive,  which  accounts  for  the  increased 
number  of  arrests. 

There  are  three  building  and  loan  companies  in  the  city  of 
Ashtabula,  and  the  receipts  of  these  three  companies  on  savings 
accounts  are  as  follows:  1908,  $419,576;  1909,  $561,730,  to  De- 
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cember  12;  1910,  $841,905.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase 
in  1910  over  1908,  the  last  year  with  saloons,  was  over  100  per  cent. 

This  county  voted  “dry”  during  the  latter  part  of  1908.  The 
cost  of  boarding  the  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  was  $4,782  in  1908 
and  $1,656  in  1910.  The  disbursements  at  the  county  infirmary 
were  $28,808  in  1909  and  $25,458  in  1910.  The  disbursements  of  the 
county  judicial  fund  were  $14,095  in  1908  and  $11,067  in  1910. 


Van  Wert. — The  figures  herewith  given  were  for  the  last  two 
years  and  eight  months  with  the  open  saloons  compared  with 
the  last  two  years  and  eight  months  without  saloons.  During 
the  opdn  saloon  period  408  persons  wfere  arrested,  and  only  131 
for  the  same  period  of  time  after  the  saloons  were  put  out  of 
the  city  and  county.  Here  are  the  figures  for  the  two  periods: 

OPEN  SALOON  PERIOD. 


Drunkenness  

Creating  a disturbance...... 

Assault  and  battery ......... 

Selling  liquor  to  minors. . . . 

Violation  of  Sunday  Closing 
Ordinance  


154 

Keeping  open  after  hours.. 

8 

116 

Wife  beating  

3 

49 

Cruelty  to  animals......... 

27 

9 

Cruelty  to  children.. 

2 

5 

Larceny  

35 

Total  

408 

‘DRY”  PERIOD. 


Drunkenness  ........... 

Creating  a disturbance.. 
Assault  and  battery..... 

Selling  liquor  to  minors. 
Wife  beating  .......... 


79 

Violation  County  Rose  law. 

9 

13 

Cruelty  to  animals 

11 

9 

Cruelty  to  children.... 

None 

None 

Larceny  

10 

None 

Total  

131 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  is 
not  the  only  significant  feature  of  these  two  periods.  It  will  be 
observed  that  arrests  for  creating  disturbances  dropped  from 
116  to  thirteen,  while  arrests  for  assault  and  battery  dwindled 
from  forty-nine  to  nine. 

Steubenville. — The  Miners’  and  Merchants’  Bank  of  Steuben- 
ville Is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  substantial  financial 


Institutions  in  Eastern  Ohio.  It  does  a savings  business  ex- 
clusively. Its  deposits  are  more  than  one  and  three-quarters 
millions  of  dollars,  and  its  resources  nearly  two  millions.  Its 
president,  David  McGowan,  and  its  treasurer,  John  Potter,  have 
issued  the  following  sworn  statement  under  date  of  November 
30,  1911: 


The  following  statement  should  be  of  interest  to  the  voters  of  Jefferson 
county,  showing  as  it  does,  the  prosperity  of  our  county  with  and  without  the 
saloons. 


Increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits  during  the  three  years  with- 
out saloons  

Increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits  during  the  three  years  im- 

mediately  preceding  the  closing  of  the  saloons..... 

Net  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits  during  the  three  years 
without  the  saloons  


$419,102.51 

115,229.41 

$303,873.10 
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Or  a net  increase  of  more  than  $100,000  during  each  of  the  three  “dry” 
years,  being  almost  as  much  of  a net  increase  during  each  of  the  three  "dry” 
years  as  during  the  entire  preceding  three  "wet”  years.  Or  a net  increase  of 
$2,000  per  weelc,  or  about  $333  per  day. 

During  the  three  "wet”  years  only  two  banks  in  this  city  were  doing  a 
savings  business,  while  during  the  three  "dry”  years,  or  during  a portion  of 
them  at  least,  all  five  of  the  banks  in  this  city  were  doing  a savings  business, 
making  the  above  increase  all  the  more  remarkable. 

There  was  an  increase  of  884  in  the  number  of  depositors  during  the 
three  "dry”  years.  The  total  number  of  depositors  is  now  4,036  and  the  total 
amount  of  deposits  $1,794,975.19,  making  an  average  of  $444.74  to  the  credit 
of  each  depositor. 

In  1908  there  were  910  arrests  for  intoxication.  This  was  the 
last  year  with  saloons.  In  1910,  without  saloons,  the  arrests  for 
intoxication  numbered  but  408,  or  less  than  half  as  many  as  in 
1908. 

The  total  number  of  arrests  in  Steubenville  in  1908  was  1,206, 
while  in  1910  the  aggregate  was  but  740.  Remember,  too,  that  in 
1910  thirty-four  arrests  were  made  for  violation  of  the  Rose  law 
and  four  for  furnishing  liquor. 

The  following  figures  and  statistics  of  the  building  progress 
in  Steubenville  are  bona  fide  and  bespeak  the  local  prosperity 
for  the  three  "dry”  years.  Men  acquired  homes  who  under  the 
old  saloon  system  were  hopeless  renters,  contributing  of  their 
wages  to  purchase  homes,  autos,  diamonds,  etc.,  for  the  dram 
shop  dealer.  The  figures,  etc.,  are:  Residences,  1909,  159,  value 

$720,500;  residences,  1910,  116,  value  $572,850;  residences,  1911, 
116,  value  $752,800.  The  total  value  of  all  building  operations  was 
$2,830,250. 

Findlay. — A city  directory  issued  in  1907,  when  the  city  was 
"wet,”  showed  that  there  were  265  vacant  houses  in  the  town, 
while  the  count  taken  in  connection  with  the  school  enumeration 
in  1911,  with  the  city  "dry,”  showed  but  135  vacant  houses.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  during  the  interim  many  residences 
were  erected. 

The  records  in  the  mayor’s  office  of  Findlay  show  that  in 
1908,  during  the  “wet”  period,  there  were  115  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness. In  1909,  "dry,”  the  number  was  forty- two;  in  1910, 
fifty-four,  and  in  1911,  seventy.  The  increase  in  1911  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  building  of  an  immense  sugar  plant 
brought  to  the  city  a large  floating  population,  and  this  popula- 
tion furnished  more  than  its  full  quota  of  police  court  victims 
brought  in  for  drunkenness. 

Findlay  is  “dry”  and  Fostoria  is  "wet.”  While  Findlay  had 
seventy  arrests  for  drunkenness  during  1911,  the  Fostoria  records 
show  for  the  same  period  291  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  eighty- 
three  for  disorderly  conduct,  which  quite  naturally  means  drunk- 
enness with  frills.  Findlay  has  several  thousand  more  population 
than  Fostoria.  In  1910  Fostoria  had  590  arrests,  while  Findlay 
had  but  190  arrests. 

Delaware. — The  total  deposits  in  the  four  hanks  of  Delaware 
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and  the  bank  of  Ostrander  on  November  27,  1908,  were  $1,694,- 
405.86.  On  September  1,  1910,  after  less  than  two  years  of  pro- 
hibition, the  deposits  in  the  same  banks  amounted  to  $1,841,808.19, 
a gain  of  14  per  cent. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  arrests  were  made  in  1910.  In  1908, 
the  last  year  the  town  had  saloons,  the  arrests  were  348,  or  146 
more  than  in  1910.  During  April,  1911,  there  were  only  eleven 
arrests.  In  April,  1910,  sixteen  arrests  were  made,  and  in  April, 
1909,  the  number  of  arrests  was  thirty-eight.  Delaware  has  been 
without  saloons  for  the  past  four  years.  The  reason  why  the 
number  of  arrests  was  so  great  in  April,  1909,  was  because  a large 
number  of  bootleggers  were  run  down  that  month. 

Bellaire. — About  the  time  the  saloons  in  the  city  of  Bellaire 
were  closed  under  the  county  option  law  the  statement  of  the 
Buckeye  Savings  and  Loan  Company  showed  resources  of  $1,410,- 
163  and  earned  surplus  and  profits  of  $92,014.  Two  years  and  a 
half  later,  on  July  1,  1911,  this  same  institution  reported  resources 
of  $2,110,648  and  earned  surplus  and  profits  of  $122,996.  Besides 
paying  about  $25,000  interest  to  depositors  the  surplus  increased 
$30,000  and  assets  $600,000. 

The  printed  reports  of  the  auditor  of  the  “dry”  city  of  Bellaire 
show  that  as  the  net  results  of  three  “dry”  years  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  the  general  surplus  of  $76,479.53,  and  a decrease  of 
the  net  indebtedness  of  $21,983.36.  Bellaire  is  another  example 
proving  the  fallacy  of  the  claims  of  the  “wets”  that  the  prosperity 
of  a municipality  depends  on  the  number  of  liquor  joints  it  has 
doing  business. 

Marion. — Marion  saloons  are  bringing  about  the  same  old  re- 
sults. For  January  and  February  this  year,  with  saloons,  the 
trustees  of  the  township  in  which  Marion  is  located  sent  $260.33 
more  for  relief  than  they  did  for  the  corresponding  months  last 
year  when  the  city  was  “dry.” 

According  to  the  Marion  newspapers,  now  that  saloons  are 
back  the  service  department  of  the  city  is  short  $3,000  on  fixed 
expenses  for  the  first  half  of  1912,  and  the  service  director  de- 
clares there  is  not  a penny  for  street  cleaning  or  sewer  work 
and  that  he  is  thinking  of  borrowing  $5,000  to  help  the  city  out  of 
its  dilemma.  And  yet  Marion  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  many 
saloons  as  it  had  prior  to  the  campaign  of  1908. 

Bowling  Green. — In  the  year  1907  with  a number  of  saloons 
running  full  blast,  the  city  of  Bowling  Green  had  a total  of  144 
arrests,  of  which  seventy  were  for  intoxication.  In  1910,  after 
a couple  of  years  without  saloons,  the  total  number  of  arrests 
was  thirty-two,  of  which  seven  were  for  intoxication. 

Washington  C.  H. — This  “dry”  city  completed  during  1910,  a 
$75,000  high  school  building,  a $20,000  graded  school  building,  a 
$40,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  a $30,000  I.  O.  O.  F.  building,  a $6,000 
fire  engine  house,  and  two  other  business  blocks  costing  $13,QQQ 
and  $20,000  respectively. 
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Mount  Vernon. — During  the  year  1908,  with  saloons,  there 
were  484  arrests  in  Mount  Vernon.  Of  this  number  348  were  for 
intoxication  and  136  for  all  other  causes  combined.  During  the 
year  1909,  without  saloons,  there  were  160  arrests  made  for  all 
causes;  of  this  number  seventy- three  were  for  intoxication  and 
eighty-seven  for  all  other  causes. 

The  total  individual  deposits  of  Mt.  Vernon  banks  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1908,  were  $1,881,069.62.  On  September  1,  1910,  after 
about  two  years  of  no-license,  the  total  individual  deposits 
amounted  to  $2,244,578.86,  a gain  of  $363,509.24. 

Warren. — The  records  of  Warren  show  that  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1908  (wet)  there  were  139  arrests  for  drunkenness  and 
twenty-nine  for  assaults.  For  the  same  period  of  1909  (dry) 
the  records  show  eighty  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  twelve  for 
assaults. 

Toronto. — From  April  15,  1908,  to  January  1,  1909,  there  were 
307  arrests  in  Toronto,  195  of  which  were  listed  as  plain  drunk. 
For  the  entire  year  of  1909  the  total  number  of  arrests  in  Toronto 
was  fifty-seven,  of  which  thirty-three  were  for  intoxication. 

Lima. — During  the  year  1910  the  police  of  Lima  made  2,500 
arrests,  exceeding  the  record  of  the  preceding  year  by  about  1,000. 
The  arrests  made  by  the  police  aggregated  nearly  one  to  every 
ten  men,  women  and  children  in  the  city. 

Bradford. — The  town  of  Bradford,  in  Darke  county,  has  a 
building  and  loan  association  which  in  1909  had  deposits  aggre- 
gating $10,826.48.  The  deposits  in  the  spring  of  1911  were  $39,- 
962.14.  The  town  has  many  workingmen  and  after  the  saloons 
were  voted  out  the  workmen  saved  their  money. 

Upper  Sandusky. — This  town  has  three  banks.  The  deposits 
in  these  banks  in  1907,  when  the  town  Was  supporting  a number 
of  saloons,  aggregated  $579,857.74.  In  1910,  after  two  years  with- 
out saloons,  these  banks  had  deposits  aggregating  $835,674.74,  an 
increase  in  three  years  of  $255,817. 

Nelsonville. — During  the  three  years  that  Nelsonville,  a town 
of  7,500,  was  "dry,”  it  got  along  nicely  with  only  two  policemen, 
one  on  duty  during  the  day  and  the  other  at  night.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  month  after  the  opening  of  the  saloons,  Chief  of 
Police  Charles  Eddington  asked  that  the  police  force  be  increased 
from  two  to  five,  two  men  going  on  day  duty  and  three  at  night. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  amount  of  work  caused  by  the  re- 
opening of  the  saloons,  the  police  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their 
records  up  to  date.  But  a perusal  of  the  records  as  far  as  they 
go,  show  that  the  arrests  have  increased  by  600  per  cent  since 
the  saloons  opened. 

Clyde. — The  police  department  of  the  village  of  Clyde  has  cer- 
tainly been  on  the  boom  since  the  return  of  the  saloons.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  mayor’s  docket  shows  that  there  were  ten  arrests 
made  for  drunkenness  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1911, 
and  fifty  arrests  for  the  same  offense  during  the  year  ending 
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September  1,  1912 — an  increase  of  500  per  cent.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  had  the  saloons  for  six  months  of  that 
time  and  the  showing  is  still  worse. 

North  Baltimore. — The  bonded  indebtedness  of  North  Balti- 
more, December  31,  1907,  was  $92,000;  bonded  indebtedness  March 
14,  1911,  after  the  “dry”  regime,  $68,000,  a decrease  of  $24,000. 
The  school  board  of  North  Baltimore  paid  off  during  the  last 
three  years  $1,000  of  its  indebtedness,  which,  added  to  the  $24,000 
the  city  paid,  makes  $25,000  paid  off  since  the  saloons  were  voted 
out,  and  the  tax  levy  has  not  been  increased. 

In  1906,  when  the  town  had  her  saloons,  the  township  in 
which  North  Baltimore  is  located  paid  $694.67  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  In  1910,  with  no  saloons,  the  amount  paid  for  that 
purpose  was  $400.40,  a decrease  of  $294.27,  or  69  per  cent. 

According  to  C.  J.  Rockwell,  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  North  Baltimore  (dry),  the  individual  deposits  in  that 
institution  subject  to  check  May  24,  1907,  aggregated  $75,944.10; 
March  17,  1911,  $96,143.67,  an  increase  of  $20,229.57,  or  a little 
more  than  26  per  cent.  On  May  24,  1907,  this  bank  had  demand 
certificates  of  deposits  amounting  to  $154,613.18;  March  17,  1911, 
$221,707.36,  an  increase  in  that  department  of  $67,094.18,  or  69  per 
cent.  The  bank  shows  a total  increase  of  deposits  from  May  24, 
1907,  to  March  17,  1911,  of  $87,323.75,  or  about  95  per  cent. 

Miami  County. — There  were  fifty-four  saloons  in  the  county 
when  it  voted  ’’dry”  in  the  fall  of  1908,  and  the  $540,000  a year 
spent  in  those  joints  is  now  being  distribute^  in  a way  to  benefit 
not  only  the  individual  but  the  community. 

The  deposits  in  the  banks  of  Troy  increased  $565,365  the  three 
“dry”  years,  while  there  was  an  increase  in  the  building  associa- 
tions of  the  town  of  $149,577.  This  shows  an  increase  of  62  per 
cent  in  three  years  under  the  “dry”  regime. 

In  the  city  of  Piqua  the  bank  deposits  jumped  from  $2,357,183 
in  1908,  to  $2,597,491  in  1910,  an  increase  in  the  first  two  “dry” 
years  of  $240,308.  The  building  association  deposits  in  Piqua 
showed  a most  remarkable  gain,  increasing  in  three  “dry”  years 
$327,277,  or  a total  increase  in  the  Piqua  banks  and  building  asso- 
ciations during  the  “dry”  regime  of  $567,585. 

In  the  little  town  of  West  Milton  the  bank  and  building  asso- 
ciation increase  for  the  “dry”  years  amounted  to  $103,254.  The 
increase  in  Tippecanoe  City  for  the  same  period  was  $132,868.  In 
Covington  the  increase  was  $108,075,  and  in  Pleasant  Hill  $23,000. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  bank  deposits  of  Miami 
county  for  the  three  “dry”  years  of  $1,002,253,  and  an  increase  in 
building  association  deposits  of  $647,371,  or  a total  increase  of 
$1,649,625. 

In  1908  the  county  treasurer  collected  $708,953.  In  1910  he 
collected  $794,128,  an  increase  of  $85,555,  and  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, without  increasing  the  rate  anywhere  in  the  county. 
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In  1908  the  police  courts  of  Troy  showed  106  arrests  for 
drunkenness  and  eighty  arrests  for  other  offenses.  During  the 
three  “dry”  years  the  average  of  the  annual  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness has  been  forty-five.  In  the  “wet”  year  of  1908  there  were 
sixty- one  more  arrests  for  drunkenness  than  the  average  of  the 
three  “dry”  years. 

In  Piqua  for  the  last  three  “dry”  years  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness have  been  304  as  against  466  arrests  for  the  same  cause  dur- 
ing the  last  three  “wet”  years.  This  shows  33  per  cent  more 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  “wet”  years  than  in  “dry”  years. 

The  county  seat  town  of  Troy  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
neighboring  county  seat  town  of  Sidney.  Troy  is  “dry”  and 
Sidney  is  “wet.”  During  the  three  “dry”  years  there  were  136 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  Troy,  while  during  the  same  period 
the  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  Sidney  averaged  681.  In  other 
words,  Sidney,  with  her  twenty  saloons,  has  had  five  times  as 
many  arrests  for  drunkenness  as  Troy,  without  saloons,  and  the 
decrease  in  arrests  for  other  offenses  is  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
five  in  favor  of  Troy. 

The  city  of  Piqua  is  twice  the  size  of  Sidney.  Piqua  has  no 
saloons  and  Sidney  has  twenty  saloons.  During  the  three  “dry” 
years  there  were  304  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  Piqua  and  681  in 
Sidney.  These  figures  tell  a story  which  no  amount  of  liquor 
argument  can  successfully  refute. 

The  record  of  probate  court  of  Miami  county  in  criminal 
cases  shows  that  twenty-five  cases  were  certified  to  the  probate 
court  in  1908,  while  the  number  dropped  to  three  in  1910  and  five 
in  1911.  Indictments  before  the  grand  jury  in  1908  were  forty- 
eight  and  in  1910  but  twelve. 

The  expenses  of  the  Miami  county  jail  in  1908,  “wet,”  were 
$4,443.  The  average  for  the  three  “dry”  years  is  $2,341,  showing 
an  annual  reduction  of  $2,110,  or  a net  saving  to  the  county  of 
$6,304  in  three  years.  The  last  “wet”  year  cost  within  $11.62  as 
much  to  run  the  jail  as  the  two  “dry”  years  following. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  “dry”  regime  in  Miami  county  there 
were  139  inmates  in  the  county  infirmary.  On  the  third  of  Febru- 
ary, 1912,  the  number  was  but  eighty-three. 

Meigs  County. — The  saloons  of  Meigs  county  were  closed 
October  26,  1908.  On  that  date  the  balance  on  hand  in  the  in- 
firmary fund  in  Meigs  county  was  $67.41,  but  by  the  close  of  the 
tax  year  of  1908,  this  fund  was  overdrawn  $3,848.48.  Now  note 
the  change.  After  three  years  without  saloons,  the  balance  in 
the  infirmary  fund  of  Meigs  county  on  October  10,  1911,  was 
$6,121.08,  or  a net  gain  of  $9,969.56.  During  the  three  “dry”  years 
a new  silo  was  built,'  outbuildings  were  re-roofed  and  other  im- 
provements made. 

In  fact,  the  county  has  prospered  as  never  before  under  “dry” 
rule.  On  the  date  the  saloons  closed  in  1908,  there  was  a balance 
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on  hand  In  the  county  treasury  of  $14,660.39.  After  three  years 
without  saloons,  the  balance  on  hand  October  10,  1911,  was  $65,- 
621.28,  a gain  of  $50,960.89.  Note  the  difference  between  these 
balances,  one  at  the  end  of  the  saloon  period,  the  other  after 
three  years  without  saloons. 

Marion  County.  — The  local  option  election  was  held  in 
Marion  county  November  1,  1911.  The  saloons  opened  the  same 
week.  At  this  time  there  are  twenty-six  open  saloons  in  the 
county,  twenty  of  which  are  running  in  the  city  of  Marion. 
Fifty-three  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  made  the  first  sixteen 
days  the  saloons  were  open.  An  officer  of  the  city  said  that  150 
more  arrests  would  have  been  made  the  first  sixteen  days  if 
thei'e  had  been  officers  to  arrest. 

Columbiana  County. — In  1908,  the  year  Columbiana  county 
voted  "dry,”  the  debt  of*  the  county  amounted  to  $48,000.  In  1911 
the  debt  is  but  $12,000.  During  the  "dry”  period  $36,000  has  been 
paid  on  debts  contracted  during  the  years  that  the  county  had 
open  saloons. 

Wayne  County. — From  1902  to  1906  inclusive,  all  "wet”  years, 
the  increase  in  bank  deposits  in  Wayne  was  $258,052.58,  while  from 

1907  to  1911  inclusive,  all  "dry”  years,  the  increase  was  $1,462,- 
232.85.  This  magnificent  gain  in  bank  deposits  means  more  than 
the  dollars  and  cents  saved. 

Wyandotte  County. — The  county  tax  levy  in  1908  with  saloons 
was  7.155;  in  1910  without  saloons  the  levy  was  7.055.  The  tax 
rate  in  the  town  of  Upper  Sandusky  has  dropped  from  38.8  in 

1908  to  35.2  in  1910.  The  absence  of  saloon  revenue  does  not  seem 
to  have  increased  the  tax  rate  in  that  town. 

Hancock  County. — For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  but 
forty-two  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  county  jail.  At  different 
periods  the  sheriff  did  not  have  a prisoner.  The  cost  of  feeding 
the  prisoners  for  the  year  was  $468.60  against  $737.40  the  previous 
year,  which  was  far  below  the  amount  spent  in  1908,  the  last  year 
the  county  had  saloons. 

Miami  County. — In  1908,  with  saloons,  there  were  seventeen 
prisoners  in  jail.  In  1910,  without  saloons,  there  were  but  two 
prisoners.  The  saving  for  board  and  washing  during  these  two 
“dry”  years  amounted  to  nearly  $3,000. 

Columbiana  County. — In  1907,  with  saloons,  the  banks  of 
Columbiana  county  had  individual  deposits  aggregating  $5,612,- 
401.81.  The  individual  deposits  in  these  banks  in  1911,  without 
saloons,  aggregated  $6,163,020.50 

Coshocton  County. — The  tax  levy  in  this  county  for  1910  (dry) 
was  .2  of  a mill  less  than  the  levy  for  1909.  There  was  also  an 
increase  of  the  personal  property  listed  for  taxation  for  1910  over 

1909  of  $268,193. 

Holmes  County. — The  tax  levy  in  this  county  for  1910  (dry) 
decreased  .4  of  a mill. 
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f Tuscarawas  County. — The  tax  rate  for  1910  (dry)  was  re- 
duced one  mill  under  the  levy  for  1909. 

Mercer  County. — The  tax  rate  for  1910  (wet)  was  increased 
four  mills  over  1909. 

On  November  15,  1912,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  were 
8,643  saloons  doing  business  in  the  State.  At  that  time  there 
were  forty-five  “dry”  counties  and  forty-three  “wet”  counties. 
The  total  revenue  paid  to  the  State  by  these  saloons  during  the 
year  was  $2,536,533.36.  This  is  three-tenths  of  the  total  tax  paid 
by  these  saloons  representing  what  the  State  gets.  The  other 
seven-tenths  goes  to  the  counties  and  subdivisions. 

The  new  constitutional  amendment  under  which  saloons  will 
be  licensed  provides  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  saloon 
to  every  500  of  population.  And  there  shall  not  be  any  saloon  if 
the  population  is  under  500.  The  township  and  not  the  munici- 
pality is  made  the  unit,  and  so  the  law  will  automatically  make  a 
number  of  townships  “dry”  that  are  in  “wet”  counties  because 
of  lacking  500  population. 

Treasurer  Brennan  figures  that  some  2,000  saloons  will  be  put 
out  of  business  and  that  the  loss  to  the  State  in  revenue  would 
be  $600,000.  If  every  county  in  the  state  were  “wet,”  the  largest 
number  of  saloons  possible  would  be  9,482.  The  largest  number 
possible  in  the  counties  now  “wet”  would  be  6,964,  and  it  is 
probable  the  number  will  turn  out  to  be  much  smaller  because  of 
townships  that  will  be  made  “dry”  because  of  having  less  than 
500  population. 

Hamilton  county  has  fewer  saloons  now  than  six  months  ago 
and  a year  ago,  its  report  for  the  year  showing  the  settlement  it 
makes  for  the  past  six  months,  and  which  will  be  collected  by  the 
State  treasurer,  amounts  to  $218,735.  Six  months  ago  it  paid 
$228,382.23,  and  a year  ago  $249,974. 
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Area,  69,414  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  69,414  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,657,155.  Population  under  no-license,  1,657,155. 

Urban  Population,  320,155.  Rural  Population,  1,337,000. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 23.9 

Foreign-Born  Population  3.9  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 


Ardmore  8,618 

Bartlesville  ..  6,181 
Chickasha  ...10,320 

Durant  5,330 

El  Reno  7,872 


Enid  13,799 

Guthrie  11,654 

Lawton  7,788 

McAlister  ...12,954 
Muskogee  ...25,278 


Oklahoma  C.. 64,205 

Sapulpa  8,283 

Shawnee  ....12,474 
Tulsa  18,182 
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No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 1,658 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  518,690.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  422,399. 

Church  Communicants,  257,100. 

The  constitution  of  Oklahoma  provides  for  absolute  Prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  provision  of  the  constitution  was 
adopted  when  that  State  voted  to  come  Into  the  Union,  the  ma- 
jority In  favor  of  the  prohibitory  amendment  at  that  time  being 
18,000.  In  1910  an  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  amendment,  and 
the  question  was  finally  submitted  to  a vote  on  November  8,  1910. 
The  repeal  provision,  however,  failed  of  adoption  by  a majority  of 
more  than  23,000  votes.  Another  effort  Is  being  made  to  change 
the  constitutional  amendment  from  Prohibition  to  local  option. 
A petition  Is  being  circulated  calling  for  a vote. 

The  prohibitory  law  Is  well  enforced.  The  State  administra- 
tion stands  back  of  It  in  every  way  and  the  municipal  adminis- 
trations in  most  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  are  favorable  to 
strict  enforcement. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  June  10,  1912, 
handed  down  a decision  holding  the  Federal  Prohibition  law  for 
the  Indian  Territory,  Osage  county  and  Indian  reservations  of 
Oklahoma  Territory  side,  which  were  reservations  January  1, 
1906,  as  not  having  been  repealed,  and  still  the  law  of  the  Indian 
country.  This  decision  also  held  constitutional  the  twenty-one 
years  Prohibition  clause  for  the  Indian  country,  and  under  this 
clause  it  will  be  Impossible  for  the  liquor  advocates  to  submit  a 
whisky  amendment  to  the  constitution  for  the  Indian  country 
part  of  Oklahoma  until  after  the  sixteenth  day  of  November, 
1928 

EFFECTS  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

At  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  Into  the  Union 
the  banks  of  the  two  territories  had  a total  Individual  deposit  of 
$56,126,654.60,  and  on  November  16,  1909,  Just  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  admission,  the  banks  of  Oklahoma  had  a total  Indi- 
vidual deposit  of  $91,392,683.03,  an  increase  of  $36,266,008.43. 

The  bank  deposits  in  State  banks  at  the  time  of  the  admission 
of  Oklahoma  amounted  to  $457,590.25,  and  on  November  16,  1909, 
two  years  later,  the  amount  was  $4,537,080.83.  The  bank  deposits 
in  national  banks  November  16,  1909,  were  more  than  $8,000,000. 

The  insurance  commissioner  paid  into  the  State  treasury  in 
1908  the  sum  of  $170,000;  in  1909,  $200,000.  The  records  In  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  office  showed  that  for  twenty-five  and  one- 
half  months  prior  to  statehood  that  office  collected  $30,773.76  and 
paid  out  $17,000  for  salaries  and  expenses;  i\et  earnings  of 
$13,773.75;  for  twenty-five  and  one-half  months  following  state- 
hood, from  November  16,  1907,  to  January  1,  1910,  the  collections 
amounted  to  $131,687.00,  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  amounted 
to  $27,925.00,  leaving  a net  earning  of  $103,662.00. 
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Oklahoma  City. — Postal  receipts  for  1910  show  the  following 
increases  over  corresponding  months  of  1909:  July,  43  per  cent; 

August,  45  per  cent,  and  the  first  fifteen  days  of  September,  40 
per  cent. 

Receipts  of  the  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Houston,  Spokane  and 
Denver  postoffices  show  receipts  of  $435  per  10,000  of  population 
for  the  year  to  September  1.  Oklahoma  City  shows  $449.37. 

Business  property  in  these  towns  sells  at  an  average  of  $39.14 
a front  foot.  Oklahoma  City  averages  $36.76. 

There  are  420  miles  of  street,  of  which  amount  108  is  paved, 
the  greatest  record  of  any  city  in  the  world. 

A total  of  $4,780,000  has  been  spent  in  paving  streets. 

Thirty-three  and  three-fourths  miles  of  streets  were  paved 
during  1910  at  a cost  of  $1,505,000,  and  sixteen  and  three-fourths 
miles  have  been  submitted  for  bids,  with  ten  miles  more  con- 
templated in  the  near  future,  making  a total  of  134  miles. 

There  are  135  miles  of  sanitary  sewers  which  cost  $989,000. 
Sixty-four  and  two-fifths  miles  were  put  in  in  1910,  and  thirty 
miles  additional  were  in  construction  in  1911.  There  are  forty- 
one  miles  of  storm  sewers,  built  at  a cost  of  $615,000.  Twenty- 
three  and  three-tenths  miles  were  constructed  during  the  year 
1910,  and  an  additional  twenty-two  miles  were  in  construction 
in  1911. 

Two  hundred  and  four  miles  of  sidewalks  have  been  laid,  at  a 
cost  of  $652,000.  Thirty-four  and  three-fifths  miles  were  laid  dur- 
ing the  year  1910,  and  thirty- five  miles  are  contemplated  for  the 
Immediate  future. 

Building  permits  for  the  year  1910  total  $5,194,398.  Four- 
teen permits  were  for  public  buildings,  265  for  business  houses, 
and  1,473  for  residences. 

A thirty-mile  boulevard  is  under  construction. 

A total  of  $2,471,076  was  expended  for  street  improvements 
and  $5,194,398  for  buildings  during  1910,  a total  of  $7,665,998. 

There  are  186  factories  in  the  city,  with  a total  pay  roll  of 
$40,450  per  week  and  a product  value  of  $399,000. 

There  are  forty  miles  of  street  railway  tracks  operated  by 
the  Oklahoma  Railway  Company.  Plans  are  for  eighty-five  miles 
of  track  and  105  cars  within  the  near  future. 

Muskogee. — The  following  tables  show  evidences  of  growth 
and  prosperity  in  Muskogee  under  the  prohibition  regime. 

The  population  increased  2,500  per  cent  under  twenty-two 
years  of  prohibition  as  follows: 


Year 

Popu- 

lation 

| Year 

Popu- 

lation 

1889  Estimated  

1,200 

4,233 

| 1907  Federal  census 

14,418 

16,475 

1898  Assessor’s  census... 

1 1907  U.  S.  court  census.. 

1900  Federal  census 

4,254 

1908  Assessor’s  census... 

21,693 

1903  Special  census 

7,246 

13,705 

1 1910  Federal  census 

25,278 

33,000 

1905  Special  census 

j 1912  Estimated  
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The  postoffice  business  of  the  city  more  than  doubled  in  five 
years  under  prohibition,  as  follows: 


Tear  Receipts 

1905  $39,447.79 

1906  46,902.76 


Year  Receipts 

1907  66,618.55 

1908  68,998.15 


Year  Receipts 

1909  83,212.81 

1910  97,368.19 


The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  increased  3,000  per  cent  in 
twelve  years  under  prohibition,  as  follows: 


Year 

Valuation 

Year 

Valuation 

Year 

Valuation 

1898  .. 

. .$  1,336,881 

1903  .. 

. . 4,053,711 

1908  . . 

. . 12,586,435 

1899  .. 

. . 1,608,496 

1904  . . 

. . 7,046,147 

1909  . . 

. . 14,887,248 

1900  .. 

. . 1,461,942 

1905  .. 

. . 8,249,749 

1910  . . 

, ..  19,050,081 

1901  . . 

. . 1,598,425 

1906  . . 

. . 9,016,445 

1911  .. 

. . 24,161,278 

1902  . . 

. . 2,936,822 

1907*  . 

..  14,443,410 

1911  S. 

B.  37,000,000 

*Ove 

restimated  by 

Equalization 

Board. 

OREGON 

Area,  95,607  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  30,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  672,765.  Population  under  no-license,  230,000. 

Urban  Population,  307,060.  Rural  Population,  365,705. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 7 

Foreign-Born  Population 15.9  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 

Benton  10,663  Wheeler  2,484 

Hood  River 8,016  Yamhill  18,285 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Ashland  5,020  Corvallis  4,552 

Eugene  9,009  Roseburg  4,738 

Population  Under  No-License,  34  per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  66  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal 'retail  liquor  tax  receipts 2,497 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  168,191.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  118,412. 

Church  Communicants,  120,229. 

In  1910  the  liquor  men  succeeded  in  amending  the  State  con- 
stitution so  as  to  virtually  repeal  the  county  local  option  law  in 
Oregon.  This  amendment  granted  to  the  cities  the  exclusive 
power  to  license,  regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  dry  counties  in  the  state  at  that  time  were  nine. 

During  the  year  1911,  the  liquor  forces  succeeded  through 
this  amendment  in  voting  the  saloons  back  into  two  munici- 
palities. In  the  fall  of  1912  they  brought  on  elections  in  many 
municipalities  inside  of  these  dry  counties,  having  everything  to 
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gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  the  no-license  forces  being  on  the  de- 
fensive in  nearly  every  municipality.  The  liquor  forces  won  In 
only  two  important  points.  In  Eugene,  the  largest  city  voting, 
the  vote  was  three  to  one  for  no-license. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  many  of  these  municipali- 
ties that  had  been  dry,  they  were  dry  virtually  only  by  the 
county  vote,  so  that  these  cities  show  a tremendous  growth  in 
sentiment  against  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  liquor  men  were  keenly  disappointed  over  the  results  of 
the  election  throughout  Oregon,  and  the  temperance  forces 
correspondingly  encouraged.  The  up-grade  of  public  sentiment 
is  evident.  The  temperance  forces  will  press  for  the  repeal  of 
the  home  rule  amendment  in  1914,  and  for  the  re-enactment  of 
the  county  local  option  law. 
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Area,  44,832  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  11,500  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  7,665,111.  Population  under  no-license,  1,379,720. 

Urban  Population,  4,630,669.  Rural  Population,  3,034,442. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 171 

Foreign-Born  Population 15.6  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Bedford  38,879  Lawrence  70,032 

Green  28,882  Mifflin  27,785 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 


Bellevue  6,323  New  Castle  ..36,280  Washington  .18,778 

Butler  20,728  N.  Braddock..ll,824  W.  Pittston..  6,848 

Lewistown  . . 8,166  Swissvale  . . . 7,381  Wilkinsburg  .18,924 

Minhall  5,185  Tarentum  . . . 7,414 


Population  Under  No-License,  18  per  cent. 
Population  Under  License,  82  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 19,990 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  1,891,608.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  1,282,965. 
Church  Communicants,  2,977,022. 

Pennsylvania  remains  the  so-called  model  license  state  of 
the  Union.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
Brooks  high  license  law  feel  that  there  could  scarcely  be  a worse 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  temperance  reform. 

Not  only  did  the  candidates  of  the  Keystone  party  for  gov- 
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ernor  and  lieutenant  governor,  who  were  endorsed  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  cut  the  Republican  majority  down  to  35,000  in 
1910,  but  the  returns  from  the  election  of  1912  show  a very  de- 
cided gain  for  the  local  option  forces  in  both  the  house  and 
senate.  The  alliance  between  the  political  machine  and  the 
liquor  power  has  been  badly  shattered,  and  there  are  strong 
hopes  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  for  1913  will  be  free 
men  and  will  assert  their  right  to  vote  for  so  reasonable  a 
measure  as  the  local  option  law. 

“WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


In  1911  for  the  first  time  every  member  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  was  put  on  record  on  the  liquor  question,  and  also 
for  the  first  time  vicious  legislation  that  was  pressed  with  all 
the  power  which  the  brewers  and  distillers  could  command  was 
defeated  by  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  moral  forces. 

Pennsylvania  has  four  counties  without  license.  The  princi- 
pal cities  under  no-license  are  Washington  and  New  Castle,  the 
latter  having  a population  of  nearly  40,000  people.  During  the 
two  years  that  New  Castle  has  been  without  license  it  has 
prospered  beyond  anything  in  its  previous  history.  Three  hun- 
dred and  ten  of  the  922  municipalities  are  dry.  One  hundred  and 
four  municipalities  containing  a population  of  1,000  each  or  more 
are  now  without  saloons.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty  four  of  the 
1,565  townships  are  also  without  saloons. 

Under  the  present  law  the  granting  of  licenses  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Session.  These  courts  have 
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almost  unlimited  power,  so  far  as  the  liquor  traffic  is  concerned. 
In  the  session  of  1913  the  temperance  forces  will  not  only  press 
the  fight  for  local  option,  but  will  introduce  an  anti-treating 
bill,  a population  limit  on  license  bill,  a closing  hour  bill,  and  a 
bill  subjecting  clubs  and  orders  dispensing  liquor  to  the  same 
rules  that  govern  retail  licenses. 

Brooks  Law. — The  Brooks  law  is  inefficient  in  limiting  the 
number  of  saloons  to  any  decent  ratio  of  population,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  conditions:  Schuylkill  county  has  one  saloon 

for  every  192  inhabitants,  Northumberland  one  to  every  284,  Lu- 
zerne one  to  every  295,  Lackawanna  one  to  every  286.  This  does 
not  include  speakeasies  or  clubs.  In  these  and  many  other  coun- 
ties the  competition  for  business  is  so  intense  as  to  result  in  the 
most  flagrant  and  wholesale  debauchery  of  manhood,  womanhood 
and  childhood. 

The  Brooks  law  has  been  inefficient  as  a regulatory  measure, 
because  it  has  given  judges  no  discretion  in  fixing  hours  of  open- 
ing and  closing,  a fact  clearly  brought  out  in  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Dauphin  county  court  when  the  liquor  dealers  themselves 
asked  the  court  to  fix  such  hours.  Judges  who  have  designated 
opening  and  closing  hours  have  thereby  usurped  the  powers  of 
legislation,  and  acted  without  authority. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  COUNTIES. 

Philadelphia. — Director  Porter,  of  the  Philadelphia  police,  in 
an  address  before  600  men  and  women  of  the  Business  Science 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  declared  that  80  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of 
the  house  of  correction  are  in  that  institution  because  of  an  over- 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors.  Mr.  Porter  also  asserted  that  this 
average  is  maintained  every  day  among  the  prisoners  sent  to  the 
institution  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  he  urged  that  the 
people  should  awaken  to  this  serious  condition  and  devise  a 
method  by  which  these  men  can  be  scientifically  cured. 

Pittsburgh. — In  the  investigation  made  last  Spring  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  for  the  purpose  of  securing  facts  for  presentation 
in  the  license  court,  one  saloon  was  watched  on  eight  different 
days  for  a total  of  twenty-six  hours.  In  order  that  we  might  not 
be  accused  of  selecting  special  days  and  rush  hours,  the  eight 
days  were  taken  from  a period  of  more  than  thirty  days,  and  the 
investigator  watched  every  hour  in  the  day  from  10  in  the  morning 
until  closing  time,  11:45  at  night.  There  were  1,493  women  who 
entered  this  one  place  during  the  twenty- six  hours,  or  an  average 
of  more  than  fifty- seven  per  hour.  These  women  were  accompanied 
by  sixteen  children,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  ten  years.  Four 
of  the  women  left  the  place  drunk. 

The  saloon  is  not  a dive,  but  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
high  class  places  of  the  city,  and  judging  from  their  appearance, 
many  of  these  women  were  from  the  so-called  best  families. 
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In  the  recent  trial  for  the  revocation  of  the  license  of  the 
Lincoln  Hotel,  the  proprietor  testified  that  in  good  weather  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  people  frequented  his  roof 
garden  every  evening. 

Other  evidence  brought  out  that  nearly  one-half  of  these  were 
women,  ranging  in  age  from  14  to  25  years,  and  that  practically 
all  of  the  women  were  served  with  drink. 

Four  young  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  14  to  20,  testified  that 
they  had  been  served  with  beer,  wine,  ale  and  Manhattan  cock- 
tails, without  question,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Lincoln 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first-class  hotels  of  the  city. 

New  Castle. — New  Castle  is  the  largest  “dry”  city  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  records  show  that  the  number  of  arrests  for  five 
months  in  1910,  with  saloons,  was  1,079.  For  the  corresponding 
five  months  in  1911,  without  saloons,  there  were  but  551  arrests, 
or  a falling  off  of  about  50  per  cent. 

For  five  months  in  1910,  with  saloons,  the  number  of  commit- 
ments was  469;  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1911,  without  sa- 
loons, the  number  was  277,  showing  a falling  off  of  almost  50  per 
cent.  For  five  months  in  1910,  with  saloons,  the  cost  of  boarding 
prisoners  in  the  county  jail  was  $1,611.40;  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1911,  without  saloons,  the  cost  was  $787.50,  or  a de- 
crease of  more  than  51  per  cent. 

The  district  attorney  notified  the  court  at  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  September,  1911,  that  there  was  not  a single  case  of  de- 
sertion or  non-support  to  be  heard,  the  first  time  in  twenty-five 
years  that  such  a thing  had  happened. 

Vandergrift. — In  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  a single  saloon  in 
Vandergrift,  Pennsylvania;  indeed,  there  is  none  within  five 
miles  of  the  spot.  It  is  an  industrial  town,  yet  the  liquor  adjunct, 
so  highly  capitalized  by  those  whose  mission  it  is  to  criticize, 
never  has  been  considered  necessary  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Vandergrift.  The  town  gives  the  lie  to  detractors  who  have 
declared  that  liquor  is  the  “saving  grace” — perhaps  the  necessary 
antidote — of  the  “slaving  toil  that  breaks  men  down  at  forty”  in 
the  steel  mills. 

These  men  of  Vandergrift  do  not  simply  exist  there — they 
live.  It  is  no  working  camp;  it’s  a home  community.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  great  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Works  are 
90  per  cent  American.  They  own  their  own  homes,  too.  In  fact, 
it  is  a question  if  20  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  Vandergrift  are 
rented. 

More  than  that,  the  men  live  well.  The  word  “luxury”  has  no 
meaning  there,  for  they  have  sought  and  gained  the  things  so 
classed.  So  one  of  the  things  that  impresses  the  stranger — the 
great  number  of  automobiles  owned  by  the  workers — is  not  sur- 
prising to  them.  It  is  a matter  of  course.  About  thirty-four 
hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  plant,  and  the  Vandergrift 
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Automobile  Club  has  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

Shenandoah. — Schuylkill  county  has  one  license  for  every  197 
of  the  population.  In  the  town  of  Shenandoah,  a city  of  25,000 
inhabitants,  it  requires  187  retail  liquor  establishments  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  thirsty  citizens  of  that  community.  There 
are  353  cases  on  the  docket.  Eighty-three  of  these  cases  are  from 
the  town  of  Shenandoah.  Mahanoy  City,  with  a population  of 
16,000  and  with  140  retail  saloons,  furnished  fifty-nine  of  the  cases. 
Minersville,  with  a population  of  7,000,  and  fifty-four  drinking 
places,  sent  up  forty-six  cases  to  be  disposed  of. 

Washington  County. — Coroner  Heffran,  of  Washington  county, 
in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1912,  states  that 
seventy  men  lost  their  lives  by  accidental  death  in  the  mines  of 
that  county,  and  follows  it  with  this  statement: 

In  our  investigation  of  mine  accidents  we  have  noticed  that  accidents 
occur  more  frequently  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  particularly  on  those  days  im- 
mediately following  pay  days.  I have  talked  this  over  with  many  superintendents 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  a previous  night  with  the  booze  is  in  a measure 
responsible  for  many  accidents,  particularly  among  motormen  and  trip  riders, 
where  quick  thinking  and  action  is  required  at  all  times.  In  order  that  we 
may  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  this  belief,  I woud  ask 
the  managers  of  the  mines  to  push  their  investigations  of  fatal  accidents  a 
little  further  back  than  the  mere  time,  place  and  conditions  where  the  accident 
occurred.  Information  as  to  the  habits  and  places  visited  on  the  evening  prior 
to  the  accident  will  be  accepted  in  future  investigations  and  inquests. 

The  county’s  share  of  liquor  licenses  for  1911  was  $1,295. 

The  criminal  expenses,  according  to  the  last  report,  were 
$79,509.47. 

The  pauper  expenses  were  $52,667.51. 

The  Liquor  Dealers’  Journal  concedes  that  liquor  causes  30 
per  cent  of  crime  and  25  per  cent  of  poverty,  a total  of  $37,019.72, 
or  $28.58  in  taxes  for  each  $1  of  revenue. 

Criminologists  and  poor  directors  state  that  80  per  cent  of 
crime  and  50  per  cent  of  poverty  is  due  to  drink,  a total  of 
$89,941.33,  or  $69.45  in  taxes  for  each  $1  of  revenue. 

Greene  County. — Greene  county  is  the  only  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  has  been  “dry”  for  a generation.  It  has  a popula- 
tion of  28,000.  The  jail  was  occupied  for  a total  period  of  twenty 
days  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1912,  and  there  was  at  no 
time  more  than  one  prisoner  in  the  jail  at  the  same  time. 

Somerset  County.- — The  license  money  retained  by  the  county 
in  1911  was  $1,830.  Criminal  expenses,  less  fines,  for  that  period 
were  $18,157.73.  Poverty  expenses,  including  $39,993.27  for  the 
new  hospital,  were  $29,790.65.  The  Liquor  Dealers’  Journal  admits 
that  liquor  causes  30  per  cent  of  crime  and  25  per  cent  of  poverty, 
$12,894.98  in  all,  or  $7.04  in  taxes  for  each  $1  of  revenue.  Court 
officials  and  poor  directors  state  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  crime 
and  50  per  cent  of  poverty  results  from  liquor,  $29,421.50  in  all,  or 
$16.07  in  taxes  for  each  $1  of  revenue. 

Cambria  County. — There  are  more  licenses,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  granted  in  Cambria  than  in  any  of  the  eighteen 
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counties  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  result  is  manifested  in 
the  annual  statistics  for  1911.  License  money  for  the  year  re- 
tained by  the  county  was  $13,596.42.  But,  the  criminal  expenses 
were  $68,347.11  and  the  pauper  expenses  were  $62,215.85. 

The  Liquor  Dealers’  Journal  concedes  that  drink  causes 
30  per  cent  of  crime,  $20,504.13;  and  25  per  cent  of  poverty, 
$15,553.96;  a total  of  $36,058.09,  or  $2.65  for  each  $1  of  license 
money. 

Disinterested  and  more  accurate  statisticians,  judges  and  poor 
directors,  tell  us  that  80  per  cent  of  crime,  $54,677.68,  and  50  per 
cent  of  poverty,  $31,107.92;  a total  of  $85,785.60,  are  due  to  liquor, 
or  $6.30  in  taxation  for  each  $1  of  revenue. 

Crawford  County. — The  liquor  revenue  of  the  county  for  1910 
was  $4,390.  The  criminal  expenses  during  1910  were  $15,683.67. 
The  pauper  expenses  during  1910  were  $34,650.51. 

The  Liquor  Dealers’  Journal  admits  that  drink  causes  30  per 
cent  of  criminal  and  25  per  cent  of  pauper  expenses,  which  would 
mean  $13,367.72  for  Crawford  county,  or  $3.04  expense  for  every 
$1  in  revenue  received. 

Unbiased  authorities  credit  liquor  with  causing  80  per  cent  of 
criminal  and  50  per  cent  of  pauper  expenses,  or  $29,872.18  in 
Crawford  county.  This  means  $6.57  in  taxes  for  $1  in  revenue. 

Northumberland  County. — In  Shamokin  there  is  one  liquor 
license  for  every  thirty-five  voters.  In  Cole  township  one  for 
every  thirty  voters,  and  in  Mt.  Carmel  one  for  every  twenty-five 
voters.  In  one  outlying  village  in  the  county  there  is  a licensed 
saloon  for  every  thirteen  voters.  The  criminal  courts  of  the 
county  are  obtained  at  an  expense  of  some  $50,000  to  $60,000  per 
year,  or  an  average  of  about  $1,000  per  week.  Taxes  have  steadily 
increased  and  the  county  debt  has  mounted  to  nearly  $700,000. 

Cumberland  County. — The  criminal  expenses  for  this  county 
for  1908  were  $25,820.81.  The  expenses  for  paupers  during  the 
same  year  were  $19,241.43. 

If  only  30  per  cent  of  the  crime  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
poverty  are  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic,  it  means  a criminal 
expense  chargeable  to  liquor  of  $7,746.24,  and  a poverty  expense 
chargeable  to  liquor  of  $4,810.36,  making  a total  chargeable  to 
liquor  for  these  two  items,  of  $12,556.60. 

The  total  revenue  from  licenses  in  the  county  is  $6,650.  Of 
this  amount,  $2,750  goes  to  the  State,  leaving  in  the  county  fund 
only  $3,900.  In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  the  liquor  traffic 
pays  in  revenue  to  the  county,  it  costs  in  crime  and  poverty,  $3.21. 

If  80  per  cent  of  the  crime  is  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  poverty,  the  liquor  traffic  in  this  county 
would  be  justly  charged  with  $20,656.64  for  crime,  and  $9,620.72 
for  poverty,  making  a total  of  $30,277.36,  or  $7.76  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  for  every  $1.00  in  revenue  which  the  county  receives. 
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Area,  1,067  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  193  Sq.  Miles. 

Population,  542,610.  Population  under  no-license,  16,850. 

Urban  Population,  524,654.  Rural  Population,  17,956. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 508.5 

Foreign-Born  Population  31.4  per  cent 

Population  Under  No-License,  3 per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  97  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 1,513 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  118,850.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  78,764. 

Church  Communicants,  264,712. 

Rhode  Island  was  among  the  first  States  to  adopt  a local 
option  provision  in  the  battle  against  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  In  1838  the  first  local  option  law  was  passed,  giving 
to  the  towns  the  right  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicants.  Under  this  law  certain  town  councils  refused  to 
license  at  all  and  the  famous  “license  cases”  which  went  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  grew  out  of  this  refusal.  In  July, 
1852,  the  so-called  Maine  law  went  into  effect  and  was  not 
changed  to  a license  law  until  1863.  It  was  strengthened  in  1857 
by  a “Nuisance  Act.”  In  1872  the  “Ohio  Civil  Damage  law”  was 
passed.  In  1874  another  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  but  the 
next  year  the  license  law  was  re-adopted.  In  1886  the  last  effort 
of  that  first  generation  of  fighters  was  made  and  a constitutional 
amendment  was  passed  and  endorsed  by  popular  vote.  But  again 
the  influx  of  immigrants  who  were  accustomed  to  use  intoxi- 
cants supplied  the  voters,  who  repealed  the  amendment  in  1889. 
The  present  license  law  is  as  near  a “Model  License  law”  as  any 
State  has  passed. 

At  the  last  election  on  November  5,  1912,  seven  towns  with  a 
population  of  16,850  voted  “dry,”  and  thirty-one  towns  and  cities 
with  a population  of  525,760  voted  “wet,”  which  was  a loss  of  one 
town  for  the  temperance  forces;  six  of  the  towns  previously 
“dry”  voting  to  remain  under  prohibition.  In  addition  to  this  re- 
sult the  “dry”  vote  in  thirty  towns  was  larger  than  it  was  in  1911. 
The  law  is  well  enforced.  The  anti-liquor  forces  are  now  press- 
ing for  a State  police  system  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  a district  option  law  by  which  each  voting  district  in 
the  State  can  decide  the  liquor  question  for  itself. 

A Comparison. — Rhode  Island  is  one  of  the  “wettest”  States 
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in  the  Union.  While  that  State  has  a local  option  law,  little 
headway  can  be  made  against  the  great  influence  of  the  saloon. 

Mississippi  is  a prohibition  State.  The  sentiment  of  the  State 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  sobriety.  The  bad  effect  of  saloons 
in  Rhode  Island  and  the  good  effect  of  prohibition  in  Mississippi 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures  taken  from  official  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census: 
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Foreign  Population. — One  of  the  most  serious  problems  which 
confront  the  temperance  forces  of  Rhode  Island  is  that  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  foreign  population,  especially  that  part  of  the 
immigrant  class  which  comes  from  Southern  Europe,  and  which 
is  overrunning  Providence  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
State. 


“WET”  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  JANUAAY  1, 
1909,  AND  JANUARY  1,  1913. 
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Area,  30,495  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  26,100  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,515,400.  Population  under  no-license,  1,100,000. 

Urban  Population,  224,832.  Rural  Population,  1,290,568. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 49.7 

Foreign-Born  Population  0.4  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Abbeville  .. 

. .34,804 

Dorchester 

..17,891 

Lexington  . . 

.32,040 

Anderson  . 

...69,568 

Dillon  .... 

. . .22,615 

Marion  

.20,596 

Bamberg  . . 

. .18,544. 

Edgefield 

...28,281 

Marlboro  . . . 

.31,189 

Barnwell  . , 

...34,209 

Fairfield  . 

. . .29,442 

Newberry  . . 

.34,586 

Berkeley  . . 

..23,487 

Greenville 

..  .68,377 

Oconee  

.27,337 

Calhoun  ... 

Greenwood 

. .34,225 

Orangeburg 

.55,893 

Cherokee  . . 

..26,179 

Hampton 

...  .25,126 

Pickens  .... 

.25,422 

Chester  . . . 

. .29,425 

Horry  . . . . 

. . .26,995 

Saluda  

.20,943 

Chesterfield 

.26,301 

* Kershaw  . 

..  .27,094 

Spartanburg 

.83,465 

Clarendon  . 

. .32,188 

Lancaster 

f ...26,650 

Sumter  .... 

.38,472 

Colleton  . .. 

. .35,390 

Laurens  . 

...  .41,550 

Williamsb’rg 

.37,626 

Darlington 

. .36,027 

Lee  

. . .25,318 

York  

.47,718 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- 

License  Cities  of  5,000  or 

More. 

Abbeville  . 

...  4,459 

Greenville 

..  .15,741 

Orangeburg 

. 5,906 

Anderson  . 

..  9,654 

Greenwood 

..  6,614 

Spartanburg. 

.17,517 

Chester  . . . 

..  4,754 

Laurens  . 

....  4,818 

Sumter  

. 8,109 

Gaffney  . . . 

..  4,767 

Newberry 

...  5,028 

Population  Under  No- 

■License,  72 

per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  28  per 

cent. 

No.  persons 

holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 

. . 962 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  517,875.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  334,902. 

Church  Communicants,  665,933. 


There  are  now  forty-four  instead  of  forty-three  counties 
in  South  Carolina.  Jasper  county  has  been  formed  out  of  a part 
of  Hampton,  which  was  “dry,”  and  Beaufort,  which  was  “wet.”  This 
brought  in  one  dispensary  from  the  Beaufort  side  and  adds  an- 
other “wet”  county  to  the  “wet”  column.  Union  county  voted  in  favor 
of  the  dispensary  on  the  5th  of  Nov.,  1912,  and  when  the  dis- 
pensary is  opened  in  Union  there  will  be  eight  counties  “wet”  and 
thirty-six  “dry;”  though  there  will  be  only  one  more  dispensary 
in  the  whole  State  than  before. 

The  temperance  forces  expect  to  press  the  battle  for  state- 
wide prohibition  at  the  1913  session  of  the  legislature. 
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Area,  76,868  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  60,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  583,888.  Population  under  no-license,  400,000. 

Urban  Population,  76,673.  Rural  Population,  507,215. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 7.6 

Foreign-Born  Population  22  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Armstrong  . . 647 

Bennett  96 

Buffalo  1,589 

Clay  8,711 

Corson  2,929 

Dewey  1,145 


Faulk  6,716 

Jerauld  5,120 

Lyman  10,848 

Mellette  1,700 

Roberts  14,897 

Shannon  


Spink  15,981 

Sully  2,462 

Todd  2,164 

Washabaugh . 
Washington  . 
Ziebach  


Population  Under  No-License,  68  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  32  per  cent. 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 1,314 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  169,328.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  126,253. 

Church  Communicants,  161,961. 

South  Dakota  is  presumed  to  be  dry  until  voted  wet.  A 
vote  may  be  had  In  every  municipality  once  each  year  to  de- 
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“WET"  AND  “DRY”  MAP  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA, 
JANUARY  1,  1913. 


termine  whether  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  be  permitted.  Where  a 
majority  vote  is  secured  in  favor  of  such  sale  saloons  may  exist 
for  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  municipality  or 
township  automatically  goes  “dry”  unless  a new  election  is  held 
and  a majority  vote  is  cast  in  favor  of  saloons. 

There  are  approximately  1,404  townships  and  135  incor- 
porated cities  and  towns  in  the  state  without  saloons.  No  newly 
incorporated  town  or  city  can  have  saloons  until  the  following 
spring  election,  and  then  only  by  a majority  vote  being  cast  in 
favor  thereof.  A 9 o’clock  closing  law  is  rigidly  enforced  all 
over  the  State.  County  commissioners  may  arbitrarily  refuse 
all  saloons  bonds  in  the  county. 


TENNESSEE 

Area,  41,687  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  41,687  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,184,789.  Population  under  no-license,  2,184,789. 

Urban  Population,  441,045.  Rural  Population,  1,743,744. 


Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 52.4 

Foreign-Born  Population  0.9  per  cent 
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Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 


Bristol  

. 7,148 

Columbia  . .. 

5,754 

Memphis  . 

..131,105 

Chattanooga 

„ 44,604 

Jackson  .... 

15,779 

Nashville  . 

..110,364 

Clarksville  . 

. 8,548 

Johnson  City 

8,502 

Park  City 

. . 5,126 

Cleveland  . 

. 5,549 

Knoxville  ... 

36,346 

No.  persons 

holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts.... 

. ..  2,465 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  697,132.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  521,753. 

Church  Communicants,  697,570. 

The  results  of  the  recent  election  in  Tennessee  were  such 
as  to  practically  settle  the  question  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  State 
prohibitory  law  for  all  time. 

Governor  B.  W.  Hooper,  Republican,  was  re-elected  in  Ten- 
nessee by  a majority  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  over  Benton  Mc- 
Millan, who  represented  the  State  in  Congress  for  many  years 
and  served  two  terms  as  governor.  McMillan  was  nominated  by 
the  so-called  regular  Democrats  and  in  a convention  dominated 
and  controlled  by  ex-Governor  Patterson,  was  placed  on  a plat- 
form declaring  for  the  repeal  of  the  state- wide  prohibition  laws 
and  was  backed  by  the  liquor  interests  in  and  out  of  the  State. 
The  re-election  of  Governor  Hooper  is  all  but  miraculous  when 
there  is  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
carried  the  state  by  more  than  20,000  over  the  combined  votes  of 
Taft  and  Roosevelt,  and  all  the  more  pronounced  from  the  fact 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Progressive  or  Roosevelt  party  in  Ten- 
nessee had  declared  for  the  repeal  of  prohibition  laws  and  united 
with  the  McMillan  forces  for  the  defeat  of  Hooper. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  no  party  in  Tennessee  will  ever 
again  write  a liquor  plank  in  its  platform.  A safe  majority  of 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  is  pledged  to  the  retention  of 
the  anti-liquor  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  rendered  a decision  on 
February  17,  1912,  which  makes  the  holding  of  a Federal  tax 
receipt  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  four  mile 
law.  On  March  16,  1912,  the  Supreme  court  rendered  another 
decision  upholding  the  law  of  1909  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State. 

FIFTY  TENNESSEE  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

The  Tennessee  Anti-Saloon  League  recently  sent  a list  of 
sixteen  questions  to  all  the  county  seats  and  many  other  principal 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  report  which  follows,  answers  had 
been  received  from  fifty  towns  and  cities,  mostly  county  seats, 
ranging  in  population  from  150  to  80,000.  These  fifty  towns  had 
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an  aggregate  population  at  the  time  the  saloons  were  closed  of 
240,615.  They  now  have  a population  of  285,055. 

The  saloons  have  been  abolished  in  these  towns  and  cities 
from  one  to  thirty-five  years,  an  average  of  eleven  and  one-half 
years,  or  as  follows: 

One  (Chattanooga),  one  year;  five,  three  years;  one,  six 
years;  twelve,  seven  years;  two,  eight  years;  six,  nine  years; 
seven,  ten  years;  one,  eleven  years;  one,  twelve  years;  four, 
fifteen  years;  one,  sixteen  years;  two,  twenty  years;  one, 
twenty-three  years;  one,  twenty-four  years;  one,  twenty-five 
years;  one,  twenty-seven  years;  one,  twenty-nine  years;  one, 
thirty  years;  one,  thirty-five  years. 

These  fifty  towns  report  a total  of  349  saloons  closed. 

Of  the  fifty  towns  reporting,  only  nineteen  voted  on  the 
question,  but  the  saloons  in  these  towns  were  not  abolished  by  the 
vote  of  the  people,  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  no  records  have  been  kept  as 
to  arrests  for  drunkenness.  Many  of  these,  however,  report  that 
drunkenness  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Only  nineteen  of 
the  fifty  report  on  arrests.  These,  however,  include  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga,  with  a total  population  for  the  nineteen  towns  of 
211,317,  at  the  time  saloons  were  closed.  The  total  arrests  for 
drunkenness  the  last  year  with  saloons  was  7,485;  the  first  year 
without  saloons,  3,921,  or  a decrease  of  3,564,  or  47 y2  per  cent. 
The  total  number  of  arrests  for  all  offenses  in  the  nineteen  towns 
and  cities  was  16,227  the  last  year  with  saloons.  The  first  year 
without  saloons  the  total  arrests  for  all  offenses  was  10,235,  a 
decrease  of  5,992,  or  37  per  cent. 

Of  the  fifty  towns,  twenty  of  them,  with  a population  of  less 
than  1,000  when  saloons  were  abolished,  or  with  a total  population 
of  only  9,763 — which  is  an  average  of  less  than  500  population  to 
a town  — had  forty-nine  saloons,  an  average  of  two  and  nine- 
twentieths  to  the  town.  The  saloons  have  been  closed  in  these 
twenty  towns  on  an  average  of  ten  and  three-fourths  years. 
These  twenty  towns  have  increased  in  population  since  the  closing 
of  the  saloons  from  9,763  to  23,475,  or  a total  increase  of  13,712, 
which  is  140  per  cent. 

Reports  from  thirty- seven  cities  and  towns  in  1910  show 
that  the  tax  rate  has  been  reduced  in  twelve  cases,  increased  in 
three  cases,  while  in  twenty-two  cases  there  has  been  no  change. 

On  the  question  of  increase  or  decrease  in  property  values, 
not  a single  town  or  city  in  Tennessee  reported  a decrease.  Two 
reported  no  change,  while  the  others  reported  increase  ranging 
from  20  per  cent  to  200  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  73  per  cent. 
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Area,  262,398  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  220,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  3,896,542.  Population  under  no-license,  3,409,476. 

Urban  Population,  938,104.  Rural  Population,  2,958,438. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 14.8 

Foreign-Born  Population  5.9  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Andrews  ....  975 

Angelina  ....17,705 

Archer  6,525 

Armstrong  ...  2,682 

Atascosa  10,004 

Bailey  312 

Bandera 4,921 

Baylor 8,411 

Borden 1,386 

Bosque 19,013 

Bowie 34,827 

Brazoria  13,299 

Brewster  ....  5,220 

Briscoe  2,162 

Brown  22,935 

Brooks  new 

Burnet  10,755 

Callahan  ....12,973 

Camp  9,551 

Carson  2,127 

Cass  27,587 

Castro  1,850 

Cherokee  ....29,038 
Childress  ....  9,538 

Clay  17,043 

Coke  6,412 

Coleman  22,618 

Collin  49,021 

Collingsw’rth.  5,224 
Comanche  ...27,186 

Concho  6,654 

Cooke  26,603 

Coryell  21,703 

Cottle  4,396 

Crane  331 

Crockett  1,296 

Crosby  1,765 

Dallam  4,001 

Dawson  2,320 

Deaf  Smith...  3,942 

Delta  14,566 

Denton  31,258 

Dickens  3,092 


Dimmitt  3,460 

Donley  5,284 

Eastland  ....23,421 

Ector  1,178 

Edwards  3,768 

Ellis  53,629 

Erath  32,095 

Fannin  44,801 

Fisher  12,596 

Floyd  4,638 

Foard  5,726 

Franklin  9,331 

Frio  8,895 

Gaines  1,255 

Garza  1,995 

Glasscock  . . . 1,143 

Gray  3,405 

Grayson  65,996 

Gregg  14,140 

Hale  7,566 

Hall  8,279 

Hamilton  ....15,315 

Hansford  ....  935 

Hardeman  ...11,213 

Harrison  37,243 

Hartley  1,298 

Haskell  16,249 

Hays  15,518 

Hemphill  ....  3,170 

Henderson  ...20,131 

Hill  46,760 

Hockley  137 

Hood  10,008 

Hopkins 31,038 

Houston 29,564 

Howard  8,881 

Hunt  48,116 

Hutchinson  . . 892 

Irion  1,283 

Jack  11,817 

Jasper  14,000 

Jeff  Davis 1,678 

Johnson  34,460 


Jones  

.24,299 

Kaufman  . . . 

.35,323 

Kent 

. 2,655 

Kimble  

. 3,261 

King 

. 810 

Knox 

. 9,625 

Lamar  

.46,544 

Lamb  

. 540 

Lampasas  . . 

. 9,532 

Leon  

.16,583 

Limestone  . . 

.34,621 

Live  Oak.... 

. 3,442 

Llano  

. 6,520 

Loving  

. 249 

Lubbock  .... 

. 3,624 

Lynn  

. 1,713 

McCulloch  .. 

.13,405 

McMullen  . . 

. 1,091 

Madison  .... 

.10,318 

Marion  

.10,472 

Martin  

. 1,549 

Matagorda  . 

.13,594 

Midland  .... 

. 3,464 

Mills  

. 9,694 

Mitchell  .... 

. 8,956 

Montague  . . 

.25,123 

Moore  

. 561 

Morris  

.10,439 

Motley  

. 2,396 

Nacogdoches 

.27,406 

Navarro  . . . 

.47,070 

Newton  .... 

.10,850 

Nolan  

.11,999 

Ochiltree  . . . 

. 1,602 

Panola  

.20,424 

Parker  

.26,331 

Parmer  .... 

. 1,555 

Polk  

.17,459 

Potter  

.12,424 

Rains  

. 6,787 

Randall  . . . . 

. 3,312 

Reagan  

. 392 

Red  River. . 

.28,564 
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Reeves  . . . . 

..  4,392 

Smith  . . . 

...  .41,746 

Uvalde  

.11,233 

Roberts  . . . 

. . 950 

Sumervell 

...  3,931 

Van  Zandt  . 

.25,651 

Rockwell  . 

...  8,072 

Stephens 

. ...  7,980 

Walker  

.16,061 

Runnels  . .. 

. .20,858 

Sterling  . 

....  1,493 

Ward  

2,389 

Rusk  

. .26,946 

Stonewall 

. . . 5,320 

Wheeler  . . . . , 

5,258 

Sabine  . . . . 

..  8,582 

Swisher  . 

...  . 4,012 

Willacy  

San  A’g’stine.11,264 

Taylor  . . . 

. . .26,293 

Wilbarger  ... 

.12,000 

San  Jacinto 

. . 9,542 

Terry  

...  1,474 

Winkler  

. 422 

San  Saba. . 

. .11,245 

Throckmort’n.  4,563 

Wise  

.26,450 

Schleicher  . 

. . 1,893 

Titus 

. . .16,422 

Wood  

.23,417 

Scurry  . . . . 

. .10,924 

Trinity  . . 

...  .12,768 

Yoakum  . ... 

. 602 

Shackelford 

. 4,201 

Tyler  

. . .10,250 

Young  

.13,657 

Shelby  .... 

. .26,423 

Upshur  . . 

. . .19,960 

Zapata  

. 3,809 

Sherman  . . 

..  1,376 

Upton  . . . . 

....  501 

Zavalla  

. 1,889 

Names  and 

Population 

of  All  No- 

License  Cities  of  5,000  or 

More. 

Abilene  . . . 

..  9,204 

Ennis  . . . . 

...  5,669 

Marshall 

.11,452 

Amarillo  . . 

. . 9,957 

Gainesville 

. . 7,624 

Sherman  . . . . 

.12,412 

Brownwood 

..  6,967 

Greenville 

...  8,850 

Sulphur  Spgs.'  5,151 

Cleburne  . . 

. .10,364 

Hillsboro  . 

....  6,115 

Paris  

.11,269 

Corsicana  . 

..  9,749 

Houston  Hts.  6,984 

Weatherford.. 

5,074 

Denison  . . . 

. .13,632 

Longview 

...  5,155 

Tyler  

.10,400 

Population  Under  No-1 

License,  87 

per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  13  per  cent. 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 2,858 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  1,295,342.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  821,631. 

Church  Communicants,  1,226,906. 

Of  the  249  counties  of  Texas,  173  are  under  prohibition 
through  the  provisions  of  the  county  local  option  law.  More 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  State  is  “dry,”  and  more 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  in  “dry”  territory.  During 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1911,  five  “wet”  counties  of  Texas  were 
added  to  the  “dry”  column,  and  all  the  “dry”  counties  having  elec- 
tions remained  dry.  The  principal  fight  of  the  temperance  forces 
in  Texas  centered  in  the  election  on  July  22,  1911,  when  the 
prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people.  On  the  face  of  the  returns  the  majority 
against  prohibition  was  between  6,000  and  7,000  out  of  a total  of 
466,000.  A study  of  the  election  returns  shows  that  the  white 
vote  of  the  State  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
The  70,000  Mexicans  who  participated  in  the  election,  however, 
were  practically  a unit  against  the  amendment,  and  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  negro 
vote  was  cast  against  the  amendment.  There  are  126,000  negro 
voters  in  the  State.  Leaders  of  the  temperance  forces  insist  that 
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but  for  the  wholesale  frauds  both  in  the  vote  polled  and  in  the 
count,  prohibition  would  have  carried  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

A special  session  of  the  legislature  in  August,  1911,  appointed 
investigating  committees  in  both  houses  to  consider  the  matter 
of  campaign  methods  and  money  used  in  the  prohibition  election. 
The  leaders  of  the  prohibition  forces  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittees and  filed  sworn  statements  of  moneys  used,  and  gave  a 
complete  account  of  their  campaign,  but  the  chairman  of  the 
pro-liquor  organization  refused  to  render  an  account,  basing  his 
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refusal  on  the  ground  that  the  legislative  committee  was  without 
authority  to  compel  him  to  disclose  the  financial  transactions  of 
his  committee.  He  was  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  house, 
which  adjudged  him  in  contempt  and  sentenced  him  to  jail;  but 
he  was  released  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

State-wide  prohibition  was  the  issue  in  the  1912  election 
tor  United  States  senator,  eighteen  congressmen  and  all  State 
officials.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  reform  forces  to  secure 
at  the  hands  of  the  next  legislature  amendments  to  the  election 
laws  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting  and  corrupt  use  of  money. 
Resubmission  of  the  prohibition  question  will  be  demanded  as 
soon  as  elections  are  safeguarded  against  the  corrupt  use  of 
money  and  frauds. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  sixty  million  dollars  are  spent  for 
liquor  annually  in  Texas.  The  books  in  the  comptroller’s  office 
show  that  less  than  one  million  dollars  is  received  in  license  fees 
of  various  kinds.  The  difference  between  the  two  shows  the 
financial  loss  Texas  sustains  under  its  license  system. 

Another  fact  is  that  most  of  the  crime  in  the  State  is  the 
result  of  the  liquor  business.  As  an  example,  the  city  of  Dallas, 
with  a population  of  less  than  100,000,  has  something  over  210 
saloons.  During  the  year  1912  there  were  sixty-seven  murders 
committed  within  the  city  limits.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
prosecuting  crime,  growing  out  of  the  liquor  business,  amounts  to 
about  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  license  fees. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  prohibition  law,  operative 
in  174  counties,  is  better  enforced  than  many  other  laws  on  the 
statute  books.  The  result  in  the  prohibition  counties  is  a com- 
plete demonstration  that  prohibition  does  prohibit,  and  the  result 
in  our  saloon  territory  completely  demonstrates  that  "regulation 
does  not  regulate.” 

Insane. — These  figures  are  from  a public  and  published  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  M.  L.  Graves,  M.  D.,  University  of  Texas,  late 
Superintendent  Southwestern  Insane  Asylum,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 

In  1909  there  were  5,000  insane  in  Texas  (500  in  jail  for  lack  of  asylum 
accommodations,)  and  the  cost  to  the  State  for  the  five  years  to  1904  was 
$3,555,000,  an  average  of  $707,000  a year.  For  1904  alone  the  cost  was 
$784,000.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Comptroller’s  books. 

According  to  Dr.  Graves,  60  per  cent  of  the  insane  in  Texas 
is  the  result  of  alcohol  directly  and  by  hereditary  transmission; 
while  Dr.  B.  W.  Worsham,  Superintendent  of  the  Austin  (Texas) 
Insane  Asylum,  puts  it  at  95  per  cent. 

Crime. — The  sixty-two  greatest  saloon  counties  in  Texas, 
having  but  one- sixth  of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  have, 
according  to  the  last  attorney  general’s  report,  covering  the  years 
1907-08,  331  murders,  or  nearly  one- third  of  all  the  murders  in 
the  State,  or  twice  their  proportionate  share.  The  dozen  strongest 
prohibition  counties  of  the  State,  also  containing  one-sixth  of  the 
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population,  furnished  but  seventy-one  of  the  murderers,  which  is 
but  one-fifteenth  of  their  proportionate  share.  The  group  of 
saloon  counties  had  five  times  as  many  murderers,  population 
considered,  as  the  group  of  prohibition  counties. 

Education. — The  following,  from  the  Daily  Citizen,  of  Bumont, 
Texas,  speaks  for  itself: 

Texas  spends  seven  million  dollars  annually  on  the  public  schools  to  make 
herself  a great,  strong  citizenship ; then  licenses  the  liquor  traffic,  which  spends 
seven  times  seven  millions,  to  counteiact  its  own  work!  Think  of  that  propo- 
sition, if  you  can  think.  Texas  spends  seven  millions  to  train  her  citizenship ; 
the  saloon  spends  fifty  millions  to  destroy  it ; and  the  State  sells  it  the  license  I 
That  is  economy  I We  are  bribed  1 

TEXAS  COUNTIES. 

According  to  figures  prepared  by  Comptroller  Lane,  of  Texas, 
the  average  county  tax  rate  paid  in  counties  of  that  state  which 
are  totally  “dry”  is  forty- one  and  three- eights  cents  on  each 
$100  of  valuation,  while  it  is  forty-two  and  four-fifths  cents  in 
counties  partly  “dry”  and  forty-five  and  one-twentieth  cents  in 
counties  wholly  “wet.”  If  saloon  revenue  reduces  taxes  and  the 
lack  of  such  revenue  boosts  taxes  how  are  the  different  rates  in 
these  Texas  counties  to  be  explained? 

Tarrant  county,  of  which  Fort  Worth  is  the  county  seat,  and 
which  received  license  fees  from  about  250  saloons,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  wholesale  liquor  establishments  and  breweries,  to- 
gether with  the  ad  valorem  taxes  on  the  stocks  and  equipments 
of  the  same,  found  it  necessary  to  collect  from  its  citizens  for 
county  purposes  a tax  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  on  $100 
valuation,  while  its  “dry”  neighbor,  Denton  county,  without  a 
dollar  of  liquor  revenue,  taxed  its  citizens  for  county  purposes 
only  thirty  cents.  Tarrant  county  “wet,”  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  cents;  Denton  county,  “dry,”  thirty  cents.  Did  the  loss  of 
liquor  revenue  raise  taxes  in  Denton  county? 

Dallas  county,  which  got  the  revenue,  both  license  fees  and 
ad  valorem  taxes,  from  over  200  saloons,  and  a large  number  of 
wholesale  liquor  establishments  and  breweries,  still  found  a tax 
of  forty-two  and  two-thirds  cents  necessary  for  county  purposes, 
while  the  adjoining  “dry”  county  of  Collin  only  required  a tax 
for  county  purposes  of  thirty-eight  and  one-half  cents.  Dallas 
county,  “wet,”  forty- two  and  two- thirds  cents;  Collin,  “dry,” 
thirty-eight  and  one-half  cents.  Did  closing  the  saloons  in  Collin 
county  raise  taxes  there? 

Harris  county,  with  the  thriving  city  of  Houston  as  its  cap- 
ital, got  license  fees  and  ad  valorem  taxes  from  over  400  saloons 
and  a large  number  of  wholesale  liquor  establishments  and  brew- 
eries, and  still  demanded  of  its  citizens  a tax  of  fifty-three  and 
one-third  cents  for  county  purposes,  while  Fannin  county,  without 
a dollar  of  liquor  money,  got  along  comfortably  with  a county 
tax  of  only  thirty  and  one-third  cents.  Fannin,  “dry,”  thirty  and 
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one-third  cents;  Harris,  “wet,”  fifty-three  and  one- third  cents. 
Are  the  saloons  responsible  for  county  taxes  being  so  high  in 
Harris  county? 


UTAH 

Area,  82,184  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  60,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  373,351.  Population  under  no-license,  125,000. 

Urban  Population,  172,934.  Rural  Population,  200,417. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 4.5 

Foreign-Born  Population  19.4  per  cent 

Population  Under  No-License,  33  per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  67  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 957 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  121,712.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  91,611. 

Church  Communicants,  172,814. 

The  State  of  Utah  is  about  as  near  state- wide  prohibition  as 
any  license  or  local  option  State  in  the  Union.  On  June  27,  1911, 
local  option  elections  were  held  in  110  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  the  two  largest  cities,  together 
with  twenty-one  other  towns,  voted  "wet;”  eighty-seven  towns 
and  cities,  however,  voted  “dry.” 

The  vote  in  Salt  Lake  City  stood  14,008  “wet”  and  9,328  “dry.” 
The  majority  in  favor  of  saloons  in  Ogden  was  only  1,652. 

As  a result  of  the  1911  elections  101  saloons  were  swept  out 
of  existence.  Only  235  saloons  are  left  in  the  State.  Of  this 
number,  141  are  in  Salt  Lake  City,  thirty- two  are  in  Ogden  and 
the  other  sixty- two  are  scattered  throughout  the  state. 


VERMONT 

Area,  9,124  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  8,730  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  355,956.  Population  under  no-license,  284,862. 

Urban  Population,  168,943.  Rural  Population,  187,013. 


Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 39 

Foreign-Born  Population  13  per  cent 


Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 

Lamoille  ....12,585  Orange  18,703  Washington  .41,702 

Caledonia  ...26,031  Orleans  23,337  Windham  ...26,932 

Grand  Isle....  3,761 
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Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Barre  10,734  Colchester  ...  6,450  Rockingham  . 6,207 

Brattleboro  ..  7,541  Montpelier  ..  7,856  St.  Johnsb’rg.  8,098 

Population  Under  No-License,  80  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  20  per  cent. 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 242 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  lqiuors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  78,294.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  66,615. 

Church  Communicants,  147,223. 

For  fifty  years  previous  to  May  1,  1903,  under  State  prohibi- 
tion, Vermont  had  no  licensed  liquor  saloons. 

By  a referendum  vote,  February  3,  1903,  the  State  prohibitory 
law  was  repealed,  and  a local  option,  high  license  law  was  adopted, 
the  majority  in  favor  of  the  local  option  law  being  1,041. 

The  first  town  elections  under  the  new  law  were  held  March 
3,  1903.  At  that  time,  154  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  voted 
against  license,  and  ninety-two  voted  for  it.  The  total  majority 
in  favor  of  license  was  5,360. 

The  number  of  towns  voting  for  license  in  each  successive 
year  from  1903  to  1912  inclusive  has  been  ninety-two,  forty,  thirty- 
four,  thirty,  thirty-one,  twenty-seven,  twenty-seven,  twenty-nine, 
twenty- eight,  twenty- one.  Every  year  there  have  been  a few 
small  towns  voting  license  in  which  no  licenses  have  been  granted. 
So  the  number  of  saloon  towns  has  always  been  smaller  than  the 
number  of  license  towns. 

In  1911,  218  towns  and  cities  voted  against  license,  and 
twenty-eight  voted  for  it.  Of  the  twenty-eight  voting  license, 
twenty  had  saloons.  The  total  majority  in  the  State  against 
license  was  6,862. 

In  1912,  after  nine  years’  experience  with  the  licensed  saloon, 
225  towns  and  cities  voted  against  it,  and  twenty-one  for  it,  fifteen 
of  which  granted  licenses  and  had  saloons.  The  total  majority  in 
the  State  against  license  was  9,238,  an  increase  of  2,376,  or  35  per 
cent,  over  the  year  before. 

In  fifteen  towns  and  cities  having  license  in  1912,  the  total 
license  majority  in  1911  was  2,348,  and  in  1912  it  was  1,613,  a de- 
crease of  735,  or  31  per  cent. 

May  1,  1912,  five  saloons  were  opened  in  two  towns  that  had 
not  had  them  the  year  before,  and  twenty- two  saloons  were 
closed  in  seven  towns  that  had  had  them,  the  total  number  of 
saloons  licensed  in  the  State  being  reduced  from  eighty-four  to 
sixty-seven,  or  20  per  cent. 

The  liquor  license  fees  received  by  the  State  in  1911  amounted 
to  $97,699.57,  and  in  1912  to  $70,739.40,  a decrease  of  $26,960.17,  or 
28  per  cent. 
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Of  the  sixty-seven  saloons  licensed  in  1912,  two  were  on  the 
east  side  of  the  State  and  sixty-five  on  the  west  side. 

In  1911,  86,461  people  lived  in  Vermont  towns  having  saloons. 
In  1912,  71,094  people  lived  in  saloon  towns,  a decrease  of  15,367, 
or  18  per  cent. 

In  1912  every  county  in  the  State  gave  a majority  for  no- 
license. There  were  seven  counties  that  had  no  licensed  saloons, 
three  had  one  saloon  town  each,  Addison  and  Chittenden  had  two 
each,  Franklin  had  three  and  Rutland  five. 

PROHIBITION  VS.  LICENSE. 

In  1903  Vermont  adopted  local  option  in  place  of  State  prohi- 
bition. At  the  end  of  four  years,  a thorough  examination  of  all 
county  jail  records  showed  that  commitments  of  men  repeatedly 
arrested  for  drunkenness  in  Vermont  were,  for: 


Fmir  years  prohibition  

2,175 
5,554 
| 155 

Four  years  local  option  

Increase,  per  cent | 

This  however,  does  not  reveal  the  truly  enormous  increase  in 
drunkenness.  Of  fourteen  counties  included  above,  Washington 
county  showed  the  least  increase  in  commitments,  from  485  to  544 
— 12  per  cent.  And  yet  an  examination  of  all  court  records  of  the 
county  by  S.  H.  Jackson,  State  Railroad  Commissioner,  showed 
there  were  for  all  towns,  intoxication  cases  in  court  as  follows: 

Three  vears  prohibition  

545 
1,642 
| 201 
ses  in  court 
the  sale  of 
t Methodist 
License  law 
State  work- 
otherwise.” 

Three  years  local  option  

Increase,  per  cent | 

Where  commitments  increased  only  12  per  cent,  ca 
increased  201  per  cent.  Figures  fail  to  show  how 
liquor  and  drunkenness  really  multiplied.  The  Vermon 
Conference  stated  that:  “The  Vermont  Local  Option-: 

is  responsible  for  the  over-crowded  county  jails  and  £ 
house,  and  has  compelled  relief  by  enlargement  and 
VERMONT  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  1901  and  1902,  under  state-wide  prohibition,  Vermont  sent 
808  criminal  drunkards  to  the  one  criminal  workhouse  in  the 
State,  located  at  Rutland.  For  the  two  years  of  1903  and  1904, 
after  going  back  to  the  license  system,  Vermont  sent  1,081  crim- 
inal drunkards  to  the  Rutland  workhouse,  while  for  the  two  years 
of  1905  and  1906  the  number  jumped  to  1,404. 

In  the  licensed  State  of  New  Hampshire,  each  county  takes 
care  of  this  class  of  criminals.  In  1902,  the  last  year  of  State 
prohibition,  the  total  number  of  criminal  drunkards  in  New 
Hampshire  was  473.  Now  note  how  the  number  increases  under 
license.  In  1903,  there  were  838;  1904,  1,337;  1905,  1,637;  1906, 

2,181,  an  increase  from  473  a year  under  State  prohibition  to 
2,181  under  a modern,  carefully  constructed  license  law,  with  the 
best  administration  of  any  license  law  in  the  Union,  is  a serious 
condition.  It  simply  confirms  the  truth  ef  the  statement  that 
prohibition  at  its  worst  Is  better  than  license  at  its  best. 
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VIRGINIA 

Area,  40,262  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  38,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,061,612.  Population  under  no-license,  1,500,000. 

Urban  Population,  476,529.  Rural  Population,  1,586,083. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 61.2 

Foreign-Born  Population  0.1  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Accomac  . . . 

.36,650 

Goochland  . . , 

, 9,237 

N’rth’mb’rl’d. , 

.10,777 

Amelia  

. 8,720 

Giles  

.11,623 

Nottaway  

.13,462 

Amherst  

.18,932 

Gloucester  . . . 

.12,477 

Orange  

.13,486 

Appomattox 

. 8,904 

Grayson  

19,856 

Powhatan  . . , 

. 6,099 

Bland  ...... 

. 5,154 

Hanover  

.17,200 

Prince  George  7,848 

Brunswick  .. 

.19,244 

Highland 

. 5,317 

Pr’nce  W illi’m.12,026 

Buchanan  . . 

.12,334 

Isle  of  Wight. 

,14,929 

Pulaski 

.17,246 

Buckingham. 

.15,204 

James  City. . , 

. 6,338 

Rappahanno’k  8,044 

Campbell  ... 

.23,043 

King  George.. 

, 6,378 

Richmond  . . 

. 7,415 

Caroline  .... 

.16,596 

King  & Queen 

. 9,576 

Roanoke  

19,623 

Carroll  ..... 

.21,116 

Lancaster  . . . 

, 9,752 

Russell  

.23,474 

Charles  City. 

. 5,253 

Lee  ......... 

.23,840 

Scott 

.23,814 

Charlotte  . . . 

.15,785 

Loudoun  . . . 

21,167 

Shenandoah  , 

.20,942 

Clarke  

. 7,468 

Louisa  ...... 

,16,578 

Smyth  

.20,326 

Craig  ....... 

. 4,711 

Lunenburg  . , 

.12,780 

Southampton.  26,302 

Culpeper  . . . 

.13,472 

Mathews 

, 8,922 

Spotsylvania. 

9,935 

Cumberland 

. 9,195 

Middlesex  . . . 

. 8,852 

Stafford  

. 8,070 

Dickenson  . . 

. 9,199 

Montgomery 

.17,268 

Surry  

. 9,715 

Essex  ...... 

. 9,105 

Nansemond  .. 

,26,886 

Warren  

. 8,589 

Floyd  

.14,092 

Nelson  ...... 

,16,821 

Wise  

.34,162 

Fluvanna  . . . 

. 8,323 

New  Kent  .. . 

. 4,682 

Wythe  

.20,372 

Frederick  . . . 

.12,787 

Northampton.  16,672 

York  

. 7,757 

Names  and  Population 

of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or 

More. 

Charlott’sville  6,765 

Fredericksb’rg  5,874 

Suffolk  

. 7,008 

Clifton  Forge.  5,748 

Radford  . . . . , 

. 4,202 

Winchester  ., 

. 5,864 

Population  Under  No-License,  72  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  28  per  cent. 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 1,369 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  651,469.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  402,109. 

Church  Communicants,  793,546. 

Virginia  is  under  local  option  law. 

The  sentiment  for  state- wide  prohibition  is  so  strong  that 
the  advocates  thereof  believe  the  State  would  go  "dry”  by  a very 
substantial  majority  if  the  issue  were  submitted  to  the  people. 
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The  Anti-Saloon  League  and  other  temperance  forces  of  the 
State  endeavored  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  by 
the  general  assembly  of  1912  which  would  have  given  the  people 
of  the  State  the  right  to  vote  on  state-wide  prohibition.  This 
bill  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  house  of 
delegates,  but,  after  a hard  fight,  was  beaten  in  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-four  to  sixteen.  There  is  much  reason  for  the 
belief  that  several  senators  who  voted  against  the  bill  misrepre- 
sented the  majority  of  their  constituents;  a sufficient  number,  in 
fact,  to  have  secured  its  passage  had  they  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  voters  in  their  districts.  The  fight  for  an 
enabling  act  will  be  carried  to  the  people  in  the  next  legislative 
campaign  and  an  effort  made  to  secure  a reversal  in  the  senate. 

There  are  100  counties  in  Virginia;  eighty-five  of  these 
have  no  saloons  and  sixty-six  have  no  form  of  liquor  license 
whatever.  Several  of  the  others  have  only  one  or  two  dis- 
pensary or  distillery  licenses. 

LICENSE  AND  NO-LICENSE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Crime. — The  third  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1911, 
gives  the  criminal  statistics  for  the  year  by  counties  and  cities. 

The  “whole  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year’'  was  17,978. 

Two  “wet”  counties  and  eleven  “wet”  cities  furnish  13,495  of 
these  criminals.  That  means  one  criminal  to  every  thirty- one  of 
the  entire  population  in  those  cities  and  counties. 

Thirty-two  partially  “wet”  counties  furnish  2,549,  or  one 
criminal  to  every  264  of  the  population. 

Sixty-six  “dry”  counties  and  eight  “dry”  cities  furnish  1,951 
criminals,  or  only  one  to  every  491  of  the  population. 


JAIL  STATISTICS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1911. 


No. 

Pris- 

oners 

During 

Year 

Criminal 

Expenses 

~ 

No. 

Pris- 

oners 

During 

Year 

Criminal 

Expenses 

Partially  “Wet” 
Counties: 

King  William 

Madison  

14 

584.30 

313.86 

Alhemarle  

305 

$ 1,574.79 

4,777.99 
3,500.02 
2,614.57 

Mecklenburg  

39 

2,951.02 

1,618.90 

1,886.51 

5,563.89 

Alexandria  

137 

Paee  

47 

Alleghany  

92 

Patrick  

59 

Augusta  

109 

Pittsylvania  

112 

Bath  

25 

784.85 

Prince  Edward .... 

99 

2,377.18 

Bedford  

80 

2,188.01 

Princess  Anne.... 

46 

1,123.17 

Botetourt  

23 

1,481.03 

Rappahannock  . . . 
Rockbridge  

15 

807.14 

Chesterfield  

58 

1,824.63 

922.68 

42 

1,237.00 

3,126.51 

1,600.90 

Dinwiddie  

27 

Rockingham  

....  61 

Fairfax  

55 

2,111.91 

2,360.56 

3,240.80 

614.00 

1,624.65 

8,352.39 

1,679.36 

Sussex  

3 

Fauquier  

48 

Tazewell  

74 

4,128.40 

3,608.44 

1,306.23 

Franklin  

40 

Washington  

22 

Green  

12 

Westmoreland  . . . 

13 

Henrico  

Henry  

797 

2,459 

$ 71,885.69 
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No. 

Pris- 

oners 

During 

Year 

Criminal 

Expenses 

No. 

Pris- 

oners 

During 

Year 

Criminal 

Expenses 

“Wet”  Counties: 
Elizabeth  City. . . . 

Norfolk  

Warwick  

“Wet”  Cities 

Alexandria  

Bristol 

254 

120 

153 

2 77 
72 
2,241 
988 
1,192 
3,293 

$ 5,632.78 
17,562.21 
2,907.07 

$ 2,959.23 
2,786.94 
4,693.51 
3,357.74 
11,414.91 
38,118.93 

Petersburg  

Portsmouth  

Richmond  

Roanoke  

Staunton  (uses 
Augusta  jail)... 

Total  for  “wet” 
cities  and  coun- 
ties   

582 

250 

2,509 

1,624 

6,965.14 

12,121.85 

38.059.94 

10.010.95 

1,650.72 

Danville  

Lynchburg  

Newport  News.... 
Norfolk  

13,555 

$158,241.92 

No. 

Pris- 

oners 

During 

Year 

Criminal 

Expenses 

No. 

Pris- 

oners 

During 

Year 

Criminal 

Expenses 

“Dry”  Counties: 

Middlesex  

12 

527.85 

70 

$ 4,899.66 

Montgomery  

45 

5,593.40 

4 

702  89 

Nansemond  

370 

3,961.12 

25 

2,222.84 

Nelson  

15 

1,972.72 

Appomattox  

12 

215.65 

New  Kent 

13 

1,114.35 

Bland  

4 

445.95 

Northampton  

23 

2,326.61 

Brunswick  

49 

3,846.76 

Northumberland  .. 

8 

552.49 

Buchanan  

47 

2,127.54 

Nottoway  

6 

592.50 

Buckingham  

13 

1,528.20 

Orange  

25 

1,315.91 

Campbell  

52 

3 028  82 

Powhatan  

5 

513  77 

Caroline  

19 

991.53 

Prince  George  . . . 

7 

327.78 

Carroll  

42 

1,687.40 

Prince  William  . . 

18 

1,107.65 

Charles  City 

5 

142.05 

Pulaski  

122 

3,176.62 

Charlotte  

16 

1,291.95 

Richmond  

7 

516.72 

Clarxe  

14 

844.98 

Roanoke  

71 

2,234.40 

Craig  

10 

128.46 

Russell  

46 

2,021.83 

Culpeper  

25 

1,093.21 

Scott  

66 

2,645.91 

Cumberland  

19 

573.61 

Shenandoah  

16 

618.53 

Dickenson  

17 

2,779.21 

Smyth  

42 

695.62 

Essex  

5 

485.85 

Southampton  

39 

2,131.63 

Floyd  

44 

895.98 

Spotsylvania  

10 

240.29 

Fluvanna  

6 

1,429.37 

Stafford  

6 

417.32 

Frederick  

68 

517.00 

Surry  

6 

1,142.18 

Giles  

12 

1,671.47 

Warren  

23 

345.95 

Gloucester  

6 

865.65 

Wise  

38 

4,269.33 

Goochland  

5 

485.30 

Wythe  

59 

1,455.92 

Grayson  

16 

1,445.55 

York  

g 

229.31 

Halifax 

45 

2,282.64 

“Dry”  Cities: 

Hanover  

8 

1,075.91 

Buena  Vista  

20 

$ 632.34 

Highland  

3 

246.51 

Charlottesville  . . . 

1,929.92 

Isle  of  Wight 

11 

842.84 

Clifton  Forge  .... 

1,027.69 

Tames  City  1 

5 

1,083.98 

Fredericksburg  ... 

51 

918.15 

King  George  

8 

639.76 

Radford  

23 

430.50 

King  and  Queen.. 

2 

701.79 

Suffolk  

89.50 

Lancaster  

17 

1,610.47 

Wiliamshnrg  

Lee  

9 

2,389.24 

Winchester  

Loudoun 

31 

1,785  25 

Louisa  

1 

’377^49 

Total  for  “dry” 

Lunenburg  

IS 

1,564.24 

cities  and  coun- 

Mathews   

4 

237.26  | 

ties  

1,964 

$ 99,001.19 
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Pauperism. — There  are  in  the  almshouses  and  on  the  out- 
door list,  dependent  on  the  taxpayers  of  Virginia,  9,873  persons. 

Forty-seven  out  of  each  hundred  were  made  dependent  by  the 
saloon.  The  saloon-made  paupers  were  4,640. 

The  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  Virginia  for  the  support  of 
these  4,640  saloon-made  paupers  was  $166,949. 

Insanity. — There  are  four  great  hospitals  for  the  insane  in 
Virginia.  Their  inmates  number  4,076. 

Thirty-five  per  hundred  of  these  were  made  insane  by  the 
saloon.  The  saloon-made  insane  were  1,426. 


WASHINGTON 

Area,  66,836  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  58,147  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,141,990.  Population  under  no-license,  480,500. 

Urban  Population,  605,530.  Rural  Population,  536,460. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 17.1 

Foreign-Born  Population  21.5  per  cent 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Counties. 

Cowlitz  12,561  Island  4,704  Mason  5,156 

Garfield  4,199  Klickitat  10,180  San  Juan  ....  3,603 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Bellingham  24,298 

Population  Under  No-License,  42  per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  58  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 3,213 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  258,088.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  215,688. 

Church  Communicants,  191,976. 

The  local  option  law  of  Washington,  which  provides  for  a 
vote  on  the  liquor  question  in  towns,  cities  and  in  the  unincor- 
porated portion  of  counties,  as  separate  units,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1909. 

Thus  far,  220  elections  have  been  held  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law;  140  of  these  elections  have  resulted  in  “dry”  victories, 
while  eighty  have  resulted  in  “wet”  victories.  As  a result  of  these 
elections,  572  saloons  have  been  abolished,  and  87  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  State  has  been  made  “dry.” 

At  the  present  time,  the  unincorporated  portions  of  thirty- 
four  counties  are  without  saloons,  and  six  counties  are  entirely 
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“dry.”  There  are  more  people  living  in  the  “dry”  territory  in  the 
State  of  Washington  at  the  present  time  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  State  numbered  in  1900. 

Most  of  the  railroads  have  discontinued  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  the  steamboat  companies  are  rapidly  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  railroads. 

About  1,100  saloons  are  still  in  operation  in  the  State. 

The  saloons  of  Seattle  are  confined  by  city  ordinance  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  city’s  area. 

“WET"  AND  “DRY"  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON,  JANUARY  1,  1913. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  table  shows  a part  of  the  cost  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  the  people  of  Washington,  through  the  channels  of  the 
State  penitentiary,  reformatories  and  insane  hospitals: 


STATE  PENITENTIARY 

Amount  invested  in  penitentiary  property $539,445.80 

Net  annual  cost  of  penitentiary  maintenance... 

Transportation  of  convicts  

interest,  at  7 per  cent,  on  amount  invested  in  property 

Total  annual  cost  of  penitentiary  

STATE  REFORMATORIES 

Amount  invested  in  State  reformatories  $196,281.82 

Net  annual  cost  of  maintenance 

Transportation  of  convicts  

Interest,  at  7 per  cent,  on  amount  invested 

Total  annual  cost  of  maintenance..... 


$ 122,119.07 
13,583.55 
37,761.20 


$ 173,463.82 


$ 78,207.09 

836.83 
13,739.72 


$ 92,783.64 
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INSANE  HOSPITALS 

Invested  in  insane  hospitals  $926,564.65 

Net  annual  cost  of  maintenance 

Transportation  of  inmates  

Interest,  at  7 per  cent,  on  amount  invested 


$ 


323, 011.91 
7,747.48 
64,859.52 


Total  annual  cost 


$ 395,618.91 


DRINK’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  TAXPAYERS’  BILLS 

Ninety  per  cent  of  annual  cost  of  penitentiaries $ 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  State  reformatories,  in- 
cluding transportation  of  convicts 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  insane  hospitals, 

including  transportation  of  inmates  

Portion  of  total  cost  of  State  institutions  traceable  to  drink 

The  last  sum  represents  a definite  expenditure  of  money  to  take 
care  of  that  portion  of  the  foregoing  State  institutions  for 


which  the  liquor  traffic  is  responsible. 

Number  of  saloons  in  the  State  July  15,  1910 1,500 

Annual  State  license  fee $ 25.00 

Twenty-five  dollar  State  license  fee  produces 37,500 


Average  city  and  county  license  fee  for  each  saloon $ 

Total  revenue  thus  derived  

State  share  of  10  per  cent  

Total  amount  received  by  State,  ($111,500  plus  $37,500) 

Total  amount  spent  by  the  State  because  of  the  saloon 

Total  maximum  amount  received  by  the  State  from  the  saloon... 
Net  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  State  to  take  care  of  saloon 
products  


156,117.44 

46,391.82 

167,928.50 

370,437.76 


750.00 

1,115,000.00 

111,500.00 

149,000.00 

370,437.76 

149,000.00 

221,43  7,76 


WASHINGTON  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Spokane. — The  following  is  from  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle: 

Approximately  $6,000,000  was  spent  for  liquor  of  all  kinds  by  the  citizens 
of  Spokane  during  the  year  1911.  Of  this  sum,  $2,295,000  was  spent  for  beer 
and  the  balance  for  other  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

During  the  year  the  saloons  and  bottling  works  of  Spokane  handled  85,000 
barrels  of  beer  at  a cost  to  them  of  $680,000,  which  was  retailed  to  the  con- 
sumers for  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,295,000. 

There  was  spent  for  whisky  and  drinks,  besides  beer,  a sum  estimated  at 
$3,705,000.  The  cost  to  the  retailer  is  reckoned  at  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
sum  received.  These  liquors  were  handled  by  saloons,  cafes,  hotels,  restaurants, 
drug  stores  and  grocery  stores. 

Figuring  the  population  of  Spokane  at  108,000,  over  $55  was  spent  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city  during  the  year  for  drink.  Each  day 
of  the  year  fifteen  cents  was  expended  for  each  person.  Dividing  the  popula- 
tion by  two,  every  man  and  woman  in  the  city,  if  they  consume  their  share, 
would  spend  over  thirty  cents  each  day  for  liquors. 

Every  saloon  in  the  city  had  to  average  at  least  $50  a day  to  take  in 
the  sum  spent.  At  thirty  cents  a day  every  average  resident  of  Spokane  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  spent  over  $9  a month  for  “booze.” 

The  average  rental  for  homes  paid  by  men  and  women  in  the  city  is  $15 
per  month,  so  that  nearly  as  much  money  is  spent  each  year  for  liquor  as  for 
shelter. 

Men  working  for  $2.50  per  day,  if  they  paid  the  average,  would  spend 
almost  an  eighth  of  their  income  for  drink.  At  the  same  rate,  3,820  men 
could  be  employed  each  working  day  for  the  amount  spent  in  saloons. 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  the  year  1910,  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  treasurer  for  collection,  both  personal  and  real,  was  $3,224,742.99.  The 
money  spent  for  drink  would  almost  pay  the  taxes  for  two  years  for  Spokane 
county. 

The  entire  cost  of  running  all  branches  of  the  county  government  in  1910 
was  $516,265.61,  so  the  money  spent  for  spirits  that  year  would  run  the  county 
over  eleven  years. 
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Seattle. — Senator  Geo.  F.  Cotterill,  of  Seattle,  is  authority  for 
the  following  comparison  between  Seattle  and  Portland,  Maine: 
Seattle  has  a population  of  250,000,  while  Portland’s  popula- 
tion is  but  50,000.  Seattle  has  315  saloons  paying  a revenue  to  the 
city  of  $1,000  each,  or  $315,000  annually.  In  Seattle  the  public  debt 
per  capita  is  $75.  In  Portland  the  public  debt  per  capita  is  $16,  or 
only  one-fifth  as  much.  In  the  saloon  city  of  Seattle  the  tax  rate 
is  about  $3.30  per  $100  valuation,  while  in  “dry”  Portland  it  is 
about  $2.00  per  $100  valuation,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
Seattle  receives  yearly  $315,000  liquor  revenue. 

Bellingham. — When  Bellingham  voted  “dry,”  there  were  forty- 
three  saloons  running,  paying  a license  fee  of  $1,000  each. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  total  amount 
available  in  the  general  fund  of  the  city  on  July  1,  1908,  compared 
with  July  1,  1912: 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Total  Amount  Available  in  the 
General  Fund  on  July  1 of  Each  Year  from 
July  1,  1908,  to  July  1,  1912. 


Cash  on 
Hand 

Taxes 

Uncol- 

lected 

Total 

Available 

Less 

W’rnts. 

Out- 

stand’g 

Less 

Claims 

Unpaid 

Net 

Balance 

Available 

July,  1,  1908 

$ 1,673.21 
308.77 
1,050.71 
5,568.42 
22,351.97 

$17,198.94 

25,106.16 

27,638.79 

38,096.97 

26,567.57 

$18,872.15 

24.797.39 
26,588.08 

43.665.39 
48,919.54 

$ 379.96 
514.07 
283.89 
292.81 
1,027.51 

$11,547.37 

9,054.58 

9,908.93 

5,255.86 

7,253.98 

$ 6,944.82 
15,228.74 
16,395.26 
38,116.72 
40,638.05 

July  1,  1909,  O.  D. 
Tuly  1,  1910,  O.  D. 

July  1,  1911 

Tuly  1,  1912 

Net  gain  from  July  1,  1908,  to  July  1,  1910 
Net  gain  from  July  1,  1910,  to  July  1,  1912.. 
Net  difference  in  favor  of  latter  period.... 


$ 9,450.44 
24,242.79 
14,792.35 


The  police  force  has  been  reduced  fully  one-third,  and  even 
then,  find  less  to  do  than  formerly.  A comparative  statement  of 
expenditures  for  account  of  police  department  from  January  1, 
1909,  to  June  30,  1912,  is  a verification  of  the  above  statement. 
This  statement  is  as  follows: 


Comparative  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  Account  of  Police 
Department  from  January  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1912. 


Six  months  ending  June  30,  1909 
Six  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1909, 
Six  months  ending  June  30,  1910 
Six  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1910. 
Six  months  ending  June  30,  1911 
Six  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1911, 
Six  months  ending  June  30,  1912, 


$10,916.25 

11,411.77 

11,290.85 

10,852.02 

8,825.00 

8,390.90 

8,337.81 


In  1910,  with  forty-three  saloons,  there  were  918  arrests  for 
drunkenness  and  a total  of  2,064  arrests  from  all  causes.  During 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1912,  there  were  169  arrests  for 
drunkenness  and  total  arrests  from  all  causes  of  939,  showing  a 
decrease  of  1,125  arrests  since  the  saloons  were  closed. 

A glance  at  the  following  table  of  arrests  for  various  causes 
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from  January  1,  1905,  to  August  30,  1912,  furnishes  very  interesting 
food  for  thought: 


Comparative  Statement  of  Arrests  Made  for  Various  Causes  from 
January  1,  1905,  to  August  30,  1912. 


1 

1 

1905 

1 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

8 mos. 
1912 

Drunks  

669 

609 

751 

603 

904 

918 

255 

169 

Vagrants  

273 

100 

265 

516 

393 

553 

850 

530 

Sporting  element  

601 

728 

827 

912 

880 

131 

Disorderly  

112 

131 

159 

282 

276 

239 

’ *122 

*’*99 

Crooks  

44 

97 

•110 

111 

96 

85 

70 

29 

Assault  and  battery 

Slot  machine  

17 

186 

16 

17 

10 

16 

8 

6 

9 

Miscellaneous  

224 

62 

66 

150 

126 

130 

83 

103 

Total  |2, 126|1,74312, 195|2,584|2,691|2,064|1, 386|  939 


Bellingham  has  no  restricted  districts,  which  always  ac- 
company saloons. 

While  the  saloons  were  running  in  Bellingham,  murder,  homi- 
cide and  manslaughter  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Deaths  upon 
the  railroad  tracks  and  in  other  ways,  caused  by  drunkenness,  were 
frequent.  Since  the  saloons  closed  in  Bellingham  not  a single 
murder  has  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Bellingham,  and  only  one  in 
Whatcom  county. 

The  fact  that  the  town  went  “dry”  has  not  hindered  good 
business.  The  following  tabulation  of  resources  of  the  four  banks, 
taken  from  their  published  statement  January  31,  1910,  and  Sep- 
tember 4,  1912,  shows  a condition  of  progress  for  the  banking  in- 
stitutions which  is  very  satisfactory.  Below  are  given  the  re- 
sources of  the  four  banks: 


January  31,  1910.  September  4,  1912. 


First  National  Bank 

Bellingham  Nat.  Bank. 
North-West  Nat.  Bank. 
Northwest  State  Bank. 

Total  resources  of  the 
four  banks  


$2,069,861.38 

First  National  Bank 

1,286,036.31 

Bellingham 

Nat. 

Bank. 

539,410.28 

North-West 

Nat. 

Bank. 

437,228.44 

Northwest 

State 

Bank. 

$4,332,536.41 

Giving  a 

total 

of 

$2,327,132.68 

1,808,258.43 

664,464.37 

592,565.34 


$5,392,425.82 


Showing  a net  gain  in  resources  of  the  four  banking  institutions  of 
$1,059,889.41. 

The  deposits  of  the  four  banking  institutions  show  a like  gain. 


Deposits  of  January  31,  1910.  Deposits  of  September  4,  1912. 


First  National  Bank.... 
Bellingham  Nat.  Bank. 
North-West  Nat.  Bank. 
Northwest  State  Bank. 


$1,735,684.47 

940,351.76 

413,159.12 

334,080.00 


First  National  Bank.... 
Bellingham  Nat.  Bank. 
North-West  Nat.  Bank. 
Northwest  State  Bank. 


$1,951,143.15 

1,431,781.79 

534,405.76 

483,023.11 


Giving  a total  of  de- 
posits  


$3,423,275.35 


Giving  a toltal  of  de- 
posits  4,400,353.81 


Showing  a net  gain  in  deposits  during  the  “dry”  administration  of 
$977,078.46. 
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Everett. — The  following  statement,  published  in  the  Everett 
Daily  Herald  of  April  9,  1912,  gives  a direct  contradiction  to  the 
statement  that  “Everett  is  dead”  or  “bankrupt”  as  a consequence 
of  refusing  to  license  the  liquor  crime: 

Over  a million  dollars  have  been  collected  in  taxes  by  County  Treasurer 
C.  L.  Lawry  since  January  1.  This  establishes  a new  record  for  the  period 
between  January  1 and  March  31,  the  latter  being  the  date  of  the  financial 
statement  of  the  county’s  condition  filed  with  the  county  commissioners  by  the 
treasurer  today. 

Never  before  on  a like  date  in  any  year  has  there  been  so  much  money 
in  the  county  treasury  as  at  this  time.  The  receipts  for  the  year  amount  to 
$1,071,166.27,  and  there  has  been  paid  out  $122,244.25,  leaving  on  hand  on 
March  31  the  sum  of  $958,922.02.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  county 
were  taxpayers  so  prompt  in  paying  their  taxes.  There  was  more  ready  cash 
in  sight  for  taxpaying  purposes  this  spring  than  ever  before,  and  the  result  is 
a record-breaking  cash  credit  at  this  time. 

The  cash  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  the  school  districts  also  is  unusually 
large,  showing  a total  of  $269,521.94,  while  there  is  a total  of  cash  in  the  funds 
of  the  three  road  districts  of  the  county  of  $160,077.30.  This  is  divided  among 
the  districts  as  follows:  No.  1,  $54,522.23;  No.  2,  $54,980.27;  No.  3,  $50,- 

574.80.  The  funds  in  these  districts  now  on  hand  are  larger  than  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  were  no  more  taxes  to  be  collected  would  provide 
means  for  the  expenditure  of  about  $14,500  a month  in  each  of  the  districts. 

The  total  number  of  arrests  for  1911  was  3,117,  most  of  these 
being  “drunks”  from  Snohomish  and  Seattle,  as  against  4,711 
during  1910. 

Number  of  vagrants,  1911,  582  as  against  1,177  during  1910. 

The  cases  of  drunkenness  greatly  decreased  during  1911. 
In  1911  there  were  306  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  in  1910,  782. 

There  was  a big  decrease  of  insanity  cases;  in  1911  there 
were  eight  cases  as  against  thirty  cases  in  1910. 

Petit  larceny  under  city  ordinance,  nineteen  cases  in  1911 
against  sixty-seven  in  1910. 

In  comparing  the  total  number  of  arrests  in  1911  with  those 
of  1910,  it  should  be  remembered  that  quite  a number  of  the 
cases  listed  for  1911  were  “blind  pig  cases.”  The  chief  of  police 
has  classified  those  cases  under  the  heading  of  “selling  liquor 
without  a license.”  The  total  number  mentioned  is  forty-one, 
or  nearly  one  case  a week  on  the  average. 

In  1911  there  were  148  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct,  while  in 
1910  there  were  274. 

The  number  of  cases  of  larceny  from  the  person  in  1911  was 
one,  while  in  1910  there  were  seven  cases. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Area,  24,022  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  21,619  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  1,221,119.  Population  under  no-license,  889,196. 

Urban  Population,  228,242.  Rural  Population,  992,877. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 50.8 

Foreign-Born  Population  2.3  per  cent 
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Names  and  Population  of  All  No-License  Counties. 


Barbour  15,858 

Boone  10,331 

Braxton  23,023 

Calhoun  11,258 

Clay  10,233 

Doddridge  ...12,672 

Gilmer  11,379 

Grant  7,838 

Greenbrier  . . 4,833 
Hampshire  ..11,694 
Hancock  ....10,465 

Hardy  9,163 

Jackson  20,956 


Jefferson  ....  15,889 

Lewis  18,281 

Lincoln  20,491 

Logan  14,476 

Mason  23,019 

Mineral  16,674 

Monongalia  ..24,334 

Monroe  13,055 

Morgan  7,848 

Nicholas  17,699 

Pendleton  . . . 9,349 
Pleasants  ....  8,074 
Pocahontas  ..14,740 


Preston  . . . 

..26,341 

Putnam  . . . 

...18,687 

Raleigh  

,.  .25,633 

Randolph  . 

...26,028 

Ritchie  

, . .17,875 

Roane  

...21,543 

Tucker  

..18,675 

Upshur  

. .16,629 

Wayne 

. .24,081 

Webster  . . . 

. ..  9,680 

Wirt  

Wyoming  . . 

, . .10,392 

Names  and  Population  of  All  No- License  Cities  of  5,000  or  More. 

Elkins  5,260  Morgantown..  9,150  Moundsville  . 8,918 

Population  Under  No-License,  72  per  cent. 


Population  Under  License,  28  per  cent. 

No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 1,266 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  353,899.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  276,458. 

Church  Communicants,  301,565. 

The  legislature  of  1911,  by  a majority  vote  in  both  houses, 
submitted  to  the  people  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
providing  for  state-wide  prohibition.  This  amendment  was  voted 
upon  at  the  general  election,  November  5,  1912.  The  vote 
by  which  the  bill  providing  for  constitutional  prohibition  was 
passed,  showed  a majority  of  three  in  favor  of  the  measure  in 
the  senate  and  but  nine  adverse  votes  in  the  house.  The  vote 
of  the  people  at  the  November  election  was  even  more  decisive, 
the  majority  in  favor  of  Prohibition  being  92,342  out  of  a total 
of  235,843.  The  amendment  goes  into  effect  in  1914.  The  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia  in  favor  of 
prohibition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  election  all 
but  three  counties  gave  large  majorities  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

At  present  thirty-seven  of  the  fifty-five  counties  in  West 
Virginia  are  without  saloons.  The  total  “dry”  area  of  the  State  is 
21,619  square  miles,  the  “wet”  area  being  only  2,403  square  miles. 
The  population  of  the  “dry”  territory  of  the  State  is  889,196,  while 
the  population  of  the  “wet”  territory  is  321,878. 

The  present  anti-liquor  laws  of  West  Virginia  leave  the 
liquor  question  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  councils  and  the 
county  courts. 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
United  States  Census  Report,  1909. 


Total  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State 

Number  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquor 

Total  capital  invested  in  all  manufacturing  establishments., 

Total  capital  invested  in  breweries 

Total  number  employed  in  all  factories 

Number  employed  in  breweries  

Total  number  of  wage  earners  in  all  factories 

Wage  earners  employed  in  breweries 

Total  wages  paid  by  all  manufacturing  establishments 

Total  wages  paid  brewery  workers  


2,856 

13 

$150,922,586 
$ 4,784,015 
71,463 
524 
63,893 
415 

$ 33,000,355 
298,404 


It  requires  an  investment  of  $9,000  in  breweries  to  give  em- 


ployment to  one  person.  In  other  words,  if  the  capital  now  in- 


vested in  the  manufacturing  of  malt  liquors  was  invested  in  other 


Industries  it  would  afford  employment  for  2,358  persons  instead  of 


524  now  engaged  in  making  booze. 

For  every  $1,000  invested  in  the  manufacturing  of  malt  liquors, 
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labor  gets  $62  in  wages.  For  every  $1,000  invested  in  other  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  State,  labor  gets  $258. 


CRIME  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  West  Virginia  penitentiary  on 
March  1,  1912,  exclusive  of  Federal  prisoners,  was  1,173.  About 
480  prisoners  are  received  each  year,  according  to  a statement 
from  Warden  M.  L.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  also  states  that  a large 
majority  of  these  prisoners  come  from  six  license  counties.  The 
part  liquor  has  in  keeping  this  institution  full  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  following  statement  from  the  warden: 

In  my  judgment,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all  prisoners  sent  to  this  institu- 
tion owe  their  downfall  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  more  intelligent  prisoners  place  the  percentage  even  higher  than 
this.  I think  this  is  a conservative  estimate. 


The  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  the  West  Virginia 
penitentiary  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  period 
beginning  September  30,  1908,  and  ending  September  30,  1910,  to- 
gether with  the  population  according  to  the  last  census  and  classi- 
fied as  “wet”  and  “dry,”  is  as  follows: 


County 
Barbour  . . . 
Boone  .... 
Braxton  . . 
Calhoun  . . 

Clay  

Doddridge 
Gilmer  . . . . 
Grant  .... 
Greenbrier 
Hampshire 
Hancock  . . 
Hardy  .... 
Jackson  . . . 
Lewis  .... 
Lincoln  . . . 
Logan  .... 
Monongalia 
Monroe  . . . 


County 
Berkeley  . . 
Brooke  . . . 
Cabell  .... 
Fayette  . . . 
Harrison  . . 
Jefferson  . . 
Kanawha  . 
Marion  . . . 
Marshall  . . 
Mason  .... 
Mercer  . . . 
Mineral  ... 


“DRY”  COUNTIES. 


Number 

Committed 

Populat’n 

County 

Number 

Committed 

Populat’n 

0 

15,858 

Nicholis  

7 

17,699 

7 

10,331 

Pendleton  

0 

9,349 

6 

23,023 

Pocahontas  . . . 

11 

14,740 

2 

11,258 

Preston  

9 

26,341 

8 

10,233 

Putnam  

2 

18,587 

0 

12,672 

Raleigh  

19 

25,633 

1 

11,379 

Randolph  

7 

26,028 

4 

7,838 

Ritchie  

2 

17,875 

7 

24,833 

Roane  

1 

21,543 

5 

11,694 

Taylor  

7 

16,554 

4 

10,465 

Upshur 

4 

16,629 

0 

9,163 

Wayne  

13 

24,081 

1 

20,956 

Webster  

1 

9,680 

1 

18,281 

Wert  

1 

9,047 

11 

30 

20,491 

14,476 

Wyoming  

3 

10,392 

2 

0 

24,334 

13,055 

Total  

176 

534,518 

“WET”  COUNTIES. 


Number 

Committed 

Populat’n 

County 

Number 

Committed 

Populat’n 

19 

21,999 

Mingo  

50 

19,431 

0 

11,098 

Morgan  

1 

7,848 

60 

46,685 

McDowell  .... 

147 

47,856 

79 

51,903 

Ohio  

30 

57,572 

42 

48,381 

Pleasants  

1 

8,074 

7 

15,889 

Summers  

16 

18,420 

82 

81,457 

Tucker  

10 

18,675 

17 

42,794 

Tyler  

7 

16,211 

6 

32,388 

Wetzel  

15 

23,855 

12 

23,019 

Wood  

36 

38,001 

35 

5 

38,371 

16,674 

Total  

677 

686,601 
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The  proportion  of  inmates  in  the  penitentiary  from  prohibition 
counties  is  three  and  one-third  for  every  thousand  of  population, 
and  from  license  counties  the  proportion  is  ten  to  every  thousand 
population.  If  the  “dry”  counties  were  as  criminal  as  the  “wet” 
counties,  there  would  be  530  inmates  in  the  penitentiary  from 
those  counties,  instead  of  176. 

TAX  RATE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA  COUNTIES. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  state  audi- 
tor, show  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  several  counties  for  general 
purposes  and  for  sinking  fund  purposes  for  paying  off  indebted- 
ness. Special  school  house  levies,  court  house  levies,  road  and 
bridge  levies  and  other  special  levies  are  omitted: 


“DRY”  COUNTIES. 


County 

General 

Rate 

Debt 

Rate 

| County 

General 

Rate 

Debt 

Rate 

Barbour  

‘Berkley  

Boone  

Braxton  

Calhoun  

Clay  

Doddridge  

Gilmer  

Grant  

Greenbrier  

Hampshire  

Hancock  

, Hardy  

Jackson  

•Jefferson  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Logan  

Mineral  

$ .20 
.25 
.20 
.23 
.20 
.25 
A2]/2 
.17 
.21 
.15 
.22 
.15 
.38 
.22 ^ 
.30 
.15 
.20 
.20 
.15 

$ .10 

.03 

.10 

.10 

.05 

Monongalia  .... 

Monroe  

Morgan  

Nicholas  

Pendleton  

Pocahontas  .... 

Preston  

Putnam  

Raleigh  

Randolph  

Ritchie  

Roan  

Upshur  

Wayne  

Webster  

Wetzel  

Wirt  

Wyoming  

$ .22 
.31 
.18 
.17 
.15 

.16  2-3 
.22 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.12^ 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.22 
.15 
.34 
.25 

$ 

*Went  “dry”  July  1,  1911. 


“WET”  COUNTIES. 


County 

1 General 
Rate 

Debt 

Rate 

County 

General 

Rate 

Debt 

Rate 

Brooke  

$ .13 

Mingo  

$ .30 

$ .02^ 

Cabell  

.25 

McDowell  

.22 

.02 

Payette  

.20 

.10 

Ohio  

.23 

.12 

Harrison  

.13 

Pleasants  

.17 

TCanawha  

.25 

.07 

Summers  

.22 

Marion  

.20 

Taylor  

.20 

Marshall  

.13 

Tucker  

.20 

Mason  

.30 

Tyler  

.19 

Mercer  

.22 

.10 

Wood  

.15 

Berkeley  and  Jefferson  should  properly  be  listed  with  the 
"wet”  counties.  The  saloons  were  run  out  of  those  counties  July 


1,  1911.  Up  to  that  period  they  had  been  granting  licenses  since 
their  organization.  If  the  rate  of  those  counties  were  estimated  in 
connection  with  the  “wet”  counties  it  would  make  the  average  rate 
for  the  “wet”  counties  exceed  the  rate  of  the  “dry”  counties.  Of 
the  thirty-eight  “dry”  counties,  only  five  have  to  maintain  a sinking 
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fund  levy  to  pay  off  indebtedness,  while  six  of  the  seventeen  “wet” 
counties  maintain  such  a levy.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  comparison 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  counties  that  refuse  saloon  licenses. 

THE  BURDEN  ON  THE  RURAL  SECTION. 


The  license  towns  of  West  Virginia  get  the  saloon  license  for 
themselves,  but  the  cost  of  the  crime,  disorder  and  troubles  grow- 
ing out  of  the  same  traffic  are  levied  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
county.  It  is  the  “general  tax”  assessed  upon  the  whole  county 
that  is  used  to  cover  these  expenses. 

For  instance,  Brooke  county  has  a general  tax  rate  of  thirteen 
cents  on  each  $100.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Wellsburg  is 
$3,154,895.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  outside  of  Wells- 
burg amounts  to  $8,796,440.  The  city  of  Wellsburg,  therefore,  pays 
a general  tax  of  $4,101,  while  the  county  outside  of  Wellsburg 
pays  a general  tax  of  $11,435.  The  “dry”  districts  of  Brooke 
county  are  thus  assessed  in  general  tax  $11,435,  which  is  largely 
used  in  paying  the  expenses  growing  out  of  the  licensed  saloons 
of  Wellsburg. 

Here  are  some  more  striking  examples  of  this  same  situation, 
which  is  general  throughout  the  State: 


Assessed 

Valuation 

General 

Tax 

Assessed 

Valuation 

General 

Tax 

Harrison  County  1 

Clarksburg  

Outside  Clarksb’rg 

$17,487,630 

29,784,816 

$21,733 

29,720 

| Ohio  County 

Wheeling  

Outside  Wheeli’g 

$38,596,925 

14,055,625 

$88,770 

42,327 

Marion  County 
Fairmount  

15,355,640 

30,711 

Summers  County 
Hinton  

2,070,320 

4,604 

Outside  Fairmo’nt. 

29,997,215 

59,994 

Outside  Hinton. . 

3,265,250 

7,183 

Marshall  County 
Benw’d-McMechen. 

6,456,120 

8,393 

Taylor  County 
Grafton  

6,292,710 

12,585 

Outside  

23,053,245 

29,969 

Outside  Grafton. . 

6,831,020 

13,662 

Mercer  County 
Bluefield  

8,630,595 

18,897 

Tyler  County 
Sistersville  

2,773,306 

5,269 

Outside  Blufield.. 

14,486,420 

31,870 

Outside  Sist’sv’le 

8,768,976 

16,660 

In  each  of  these  counties,  the  “wet”  Cities  license  the  saloon 
and  get  the  license  money  for  their  own  purposes. 


The  country  and  small  towns  which  are  “dry”  are  taxed  to 
pay  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  growing  out  of  the  traffic. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES. 


Kanawha  County. — Here  are  the  figures  from  the  records  for 
the  last  three  “dry”  and  first  three  “wet”  months: 


Average  population  Kanawha  county  jail  last  three  “dry”  months 
Average  population  Kanawha  county  jail  first  three  “wet”  months 
Average  population  Charleston  city  lockup  last  three  “dry”  months 
Average  population  Charleston  city  lockup  first  three  “wet”  months 

Average  population  of  jails  last  three  “dry”  months 

Average  population  of  jails  first  three  “wet”  months. 


22 

55 

15 

45 

37 

100 


Salem. — Salem  has  solved  the  problem  of  reducing  her  crim- 
inal population  three-fourths,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Ten  months  of  1907  were  license  months.  For  that  period 
there  were  230  cases  in  the  police  court:  176  of  these  were  for 
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drunkenness.  Since  that  period  Salem  has  refused  saloon  licenses 
and  her  police  court  records  are  as  follows: 

1908,  cases  in  police  court,  42;  for  drunkenness,  19. 

1910,  cases  in  police  court,  51;  for  drunkenness,  25. 

1911,  cases  in  police  court,  42;  for  drunkenness,  17. 

Total  cases  in  1907,  ten  months  “wet,”  230;  total  cases  of 
drunkenness,  1907,  ten  months  “wet,”  176. 

Total  cases  in  police  court,  1908,  1909,  1910  and  1911,  four 
years,  220;  total  cases  of  drunkenness,  1908,  1909,  1910  and  1911, 
four  years  “dry,”  105. 

Point  Pleasant. — Point  Pleasant  became  “dry”  July  1,  1911.  A 
comparison  of  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  made  for  the 
last  six  “wet”  months  and  the  first  six  “dry”  months  show  the 
following  conditions: 


Total  arrests  for  drunkenness  last  six  license  months 

Total  arrests  for  dunkenness  first  six  no-license  months... 


70 

3 


Lewis  County. — Lewis  county,  the  last  year  of  the  saloon, 
spent  $1,075  for  boarding  prisoners.  The  first  year  the  saloon  was 
out  this  was  reduced  over  a fourth.  In  1911  the  county  spent  $270 
for  boarding  prisoners;  in  1912  the  bill  was  about  $240. 

Putnam  County. — Putnam  county  sent  only  two  of  its  citizens 
to  the  penitentiary  for  the  period  extending  from  September,  1908, 
to  September,  1910. 

Mingo  county,  with  only  a thousand  more  population,  for  the 
same  period  sent  fifty  to  the  penitentiary.  Putnam  is  “dry” — 
Mingo  is  “wet.”  Both  counties  contain  many  coal  mines,  and 
have  a mining  population. 


WISCONSIN 

Area,  55,256  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  29,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  2,333,860.  Population  under  no-license,  586,144. 

Urban  Population,  1,004,320.  Rural  Population,  1,329,540. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile. 42.2 

Foreign-Born  Population  24.9  per  cent 


Population  Under  No-License,  25  per  cent. 
Population  Under  License,  75  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 11,169 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  693,156.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  464,311. 

Church  Communicants,  1,000,903. 

The  law  of  Wisconsin  provides  for  local  option  for  towns, 
villages  and  cities,  and  under  these  provisions  many  no-license 
contests  are  fought  out  each  year  with  a steady  gain  for  the 
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temperance  forces.  County  option  was  defeated  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  but  the  fight  will  be  renewed  in  1913. 
The  campaign  is  continued  to  extend  the  “dry  zone”  around  the 
State  University  at  Madison  from  3,200  feet,  the  present  limit,  to 
the  five  mile  limit. 

The  last  legislature  passed  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  at  public  auctions;  also  forbidding  anyone  in 
a state  of  intoxication  to  appear  in  a public  place;  also  excluding 
intoxicated  passengers  from  steam  railroad  or  interurban  cars; 
also  prohibiting  all  drinking  of  liquors  in  any  smoking  car,  parlor 
or  day  coach  of  any  train 

Another  very  important  measure,  known  as  the  “corrupt 
practices  act,”  was  passed.  This  law,  if  properly  enforced,  will 
remedy  to  a great  extent  the  attempt  to  influence  votes  by 
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“treating”  in  the  saloons.  Another  measure  requires  the  state 
industrial  commission  to  collect  and  file  for  public  inspection 
biannually  all  available  facts  concerning  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  consumption  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  the  state. 

In  1905  there  were  796  license  towns,  villages  and  cities  in 
Wisconsin;  in  1912  there  were  only  731.  In  1905  there  was  one 
saloon  for  every  176  people;  in  1912  there  was  one  saloon  for 
every  196. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  8,922  saloon  licenses  granted  in 
the  state. 

In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  there  are  2,224  saloons,  a larger 
number  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  large  city  in  the  United  States. 

Wisconsin  and  Kansas. — Doubtless  Kansas  is  the  nearest  to  a 
prohibition  State  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  Wisconsin  is 
most  rightly  regarded  as  the  brewers’  heaven.  Wisconsin  is  thir- 
teen years  older  than  Kansas  as  a State  and  has  a population  of 
2,333,860  to  1,690,949  for  Kansas,  but  this  is  the  showing  that  the 
States  make: 

Colleges. — Wisconsin,  10;  Kansas,  19. 

Students  in  colleges,  universities  and  technological  schools. — 
Wisconsin,  4,678;  Kansas,  5,206. 

Professors  and  instructors. — Wisconsin,  758;  Kansas,  814. 

Books  in  college  libraries.  — Wisconsin,  304,490;  Kansas, 
313,880. 

Value  of  college  libraries. — Wisconsin,  $555,330;  Kansas, 
$416,070. 

Value  of  scientific  apparatus. — Wisconsin,  846,309;  Kansas. 
$920,336. 

Vaiue  of  college  buildings. — Wisconsin,  $4,412,000;  Kansas, 
$4,340,000. 

Kansas,  too,  has  79.59  per  cent  of  all  her  school-age  popula- 
tion enrolled  in  her  schools;  Wisconsin  only  68.17  per  cent. 

Kansas  pays  her  teachers  an  average  of  $58  per  month;  Wis- 
consin, $53.77. 

Kansas  has  9,294  school  houses;  Wisconsin,  7,845. 

The  public  school  property  of  Kansas  is  valued  at  $17,000,000; 
of  Wisconsin  at  .$10,670,000. 

MILWAUKEE  STATISTICS. 

Milwaukee  has  110  dance  halls.  Their  hours  are  absolutely 
unregulated.  Each  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  they  attract  12,000 
persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  between  18  and  25. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  attendance  is  of  men;  35  per  cent 
of  women  and  40  per  cent  of  minors. 

There  are  2,125  saloons  in  Milwaukee.  Practically  every  one 
of  them  violates  the  Sunday  closing  law.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
saloons  serve  free  lunch,  and  90  per  cent  maintain  tables  at 
which  patrons  may  play  games. 
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Crime. — In  1911,  8,827  persons,  of  whom  680  were  women,  were 
arrested  in  Milwaukee.  There  was  one  woman  for  every  twelve 
men.  Sixty-three  persons  were  under  16.  There  were  1,031  be- 
tween 16  and  21. 

Theaters. — There  are  sixty-two  theaters,  including  forty-nine 
moving  picture  houses.  The  entire  attendance  weekly  is  349,000. 
Last  year  two  churches  and  twenty-three  moving  picture  theaters 
were  built. 

Churches. — Milwaukee  has  198  churches — 139  Protestant,  37 
Catholic,  8 Jewish  and  14  of  other  denominations.  The  denomina- 
tions showing  the  greatest  increases  are  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  English  Lutheran. 

Population. — Sixty  per  cent,  or  225,000  of  Milwaukee  is  Ger- 
man. The  Poles  have  80,000;  Bohemians,  18,000;  Hebrews,  15,000; 
Hungarians,  10,000;  Italians,  8,500;  Swedes,  Norwegians  and 
Dutch,  each  4,000;  Greeks,  3,500;  Croatians,  3,000;  Slovaks,  2,500. 
There  are  thirty-one  nationalities  there.  The  Japanese  have  the 
smallest  representation — 5.  There  are  146,885  persons  of  foreign- 
born  parentage. 

Juvenile  Court. — Last  year  the  juvenile  court  cared  for  1,428 
cases,  of  which  643  were  new  ones.  The  charges  upon  which  the 
children  were  arrested,  in  part,  were:  Neglected  and  dependent, 

134;  larceny,  190;  destruction  of  property,  63;  assault  and  bat- 
tery, 39;  burglary,  37. 

Of  the  children,  533  were  placed  on  probation,  twenty-two 
were  sent  to  the  industrial  schools,  the  same  number  were  sent  to 
homes  for  dependents,  and  fifty-nine  were  dismissed. 

Labor. — The  average  weekly  wage  of  women  is  $5.50.  The 
outside  figure  is  $6.  The  wages  paid  in  the  stores  is  considerably 
less  than  $5.50. 

Milwaukee  has  23,000  trades  unionists,  organized  in  118  locals. 

Statistics  compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Milwaukee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  show  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  In- 
vested in  productive  enterprises  in  the  year  1910  was  $236,558,011, 
of  which  but  $51,250,000  was  invested  in  breweries.  The  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  breweries  of  Milwaukee  in 
1910  was  4,755,  while  the  total  number  employed  in  other  pro- 
ductive enterprises  of  the  city  was  104,461. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  for  each  laborer  employed 
was,  in  the  breweries,  $10,988;  in  other  enterprises,  $1,778.  In 
other  words,  the  other  productive  enterprises  of  Milwaukee  give 
employment  to  six  and  one-fourth  times  more  labor  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  invested  than  do  the  brewing  industries;  and  if  the 
$51,250,000  capital  now  invested  in  breweries  in  Milwaukee  were 
invested  in  other  productive  enterprises,  it  would  have  given  em- 
ployment to  28,745  employees  instead  of  4,755. 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  out  for  labor  in  1910  In  the  indus- 
tries of  Milwaukee  was  $65,853,152,  of  which  the  breweries  pay 
$3,420,000  and  other  productive  enterprises  $62,433,152.  The  brew- 
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ing  industries  pay  out  for  labor  6.6  per  cent  of  the  $51,250,000  of 
capital  invested,  while  other  industries  pay  out  34.8  per  cent 
on  the  $185,538,011  capital  employed,  or  proportionately  five  and 
three-fourths  times  as  much.  Had  the  $51,250,000  invested  in 
Milwaukee  breweries  been  invested  in  other  productive  enter- 
prises it  would  have  paid  in  wages  $17,947,000,  or  $14,527,000  more 
than  actually  paid  by  the  breweries  in  1910.  The  brewing  in- 
dustries of  Milwaukee  give  employment  to  one  employee  where 
other  productive  industries  employ  twenty-two  and  pay  out  only 
$1  in  wages  as  compared  to  $18.25  paid  out  by  other  industries. 


WYOMING 

Area,  97,594  Sq.  Miles.  Area  under  no-license,  96,000  Sq.  Miles. 
Population,  145,965.  Population  under  no-license,  50,000. 

Urban  Population,  43,221.  Rural  Population,  102,744. 

Density  of  Population  per  square  mile 1.5 

Foreign-Born  Population  18.8  per  cent 

Population  Under  No-Dicense,  34  per  cent. 

Population  Under  License,  66  per  cent. 


No.  persons  holding  Federal  retail  liquor  tax  receipts 687 

(Includes  drug  stores  and  all  other  places  retailing  liquors.) 
Children  of  School  Age,  30,886.  No.  pupils  enrolled,  24,584. 

Church  Communicants,  23,945. 

During  recent  years  a remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in 
Wyoming  conditions  so  far  as  moral  reform  is  concerned.  The 
newcomers  in  Wyoming  are  of  a sturdy  character  who  stand  for 
the  higher  ideals  of  citizenship,  and  as  a result  the  open  town, 
with  the  desperado,  the  gambler,  the  roulette  wheel  operator, 
the  prize  fight  promoter  and  the  advocate  of  licensed  vice  and 
saloon  domination,  are  all  rapidly  passing. 

Every  unincorporated  place  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  now 
dry.  No  saloon  is  permitted  to  exist  under  the  law  outside  of 
incorporated  towns  and  cities.  Five  of  the  incorporated  cities 
have  already  excluded  the  saloon  by  action  of  the  city  councils. 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States  Government,  is  also  dry,  intoxicating  liquor 
not  being  permitted  to  pass  its  portals.  The  large  Shoshone 
Indian  Reservation  is  entirely  dry. 

The  saloons  are  closed  on  Sunday  in  most  parts  of  the  State, 
and  by  a recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  club  saloon 
has  ceased  to  exist  by  legal  right. 
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Scientific  Phases  of  the  Alcohol  Problem 

I.  ALCOHOL,  WHAT  IT  IS. 

The  active  principle  in  all  intoxicating  beverages  is  ethyl 
alcohol.  This  alcohol  is  one  of  a large  group  of  organic  com- 
pounds, over  twenty  being  known  to  the  chemist.  Methyl  or 
“wood”  alcohol,  is  a light,  colorless,  highly  inflamable  fluid  and 
is  obtained  by  baking  wood  fiber  in  an  airtight  retort.  Amyl 
alcohol  is  the  chief  constituent  in  fusel  oil.  This  oil  is  used  in 
“blending”  and  adulterating  liquors  and  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  poisonous  as  ethyl  alcohol.  The  term  alcohol,  unquali- 
fied, as  generally  used,  refers  to  ethyl  alcohol.  Alcohol  is  mainly 
produced  by  fermentation  due  to  the  action  of  yeast  cells  on 
various  sugars  or  starchy  substances.  By  this  means  the  sugar 
or  starch  is  converted  into  water,  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  The 
“bubbling”  or  “sparkling”  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  due  to  ebullition 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Alcohol  is  thus  seen  to  be  a waste  product 
of  cell  activity  or,  speaking  more  accurately,  it  is  the  excrement 
of  these  animalculae.  By  the  fermentative  process,  intoxicating 
liquors  containing  over  13  or  14  per  cent  alcohol  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. At  that  point  the  free  alcohol  in  the  liquor  begins  to 
poison  the  cells  that  excreted  it  and  fermentation  ceases.  Liquors 
having  a higher  alcoholic  percentage  than  14  are  produced  by 
“distillation.”  In  this  process  the  fermented  fruit  or  grain  sub- 
stances are  heated  in  a still  and  alcohol,  being  the  lightest  body 
present  in  the  mixture,  is  driven  off  through  a water-cooled,  coil 
of  pipe  or  “worm,”  and  thus  producing  “brandy,”  “whisky”  and  the 
like.  By  further  distillation  and  redistillation,  the  essential  oils 
are  removed  and  the  distillate  becomes  “rectified  spirits.”  “Forti- 
fied” wines  are  produced  by  adding  alcohol  to  the  fermented 
liquors.  “Proof  spirits”  contain,  according  to  American  standards, 
40.7  per  cent  alcohol  by  weight,  or  50  per  cent  by  volume. 

Nature  of  Alcohol. — Alcohol  isna  narcotic  drug  and  belongs  in 
the  same  class  as  ether  and  chloroform,  which  it  resembles  in  its 
action  on  the  human  body  in  all  its  phases,  save  its  slowness  of 
action.  It  is  not  a stimulant;  it  is  a paralysant.  Because  of  its 
paralysing  the  depressor  nerve,  controlling  the  heart  throb,  thus 
allowing  that  organ  to  beat  more  rapidly,  it  was  formerly  thought  to 
have  stimulating  properties.  The  human  body  is  composed  of  water 
(70  per  cent),  cells  and  the  products  of  their  activities.  The  cells 
are  minute,  microscopic  bodies  and  differ  from  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  functions  they  perform.  Generally  speaking  they  build 
up  the  tissues,  remove  certain  waste  products  and  protect  the 
organism  from  disease  germs.  The  sum  total  of  their  vitality 
is  the  vitality  of  the  body.  The  cell  is  composed  of  protoplasm — 
a semi-fluid,  transparent  and  generally  colorless  substance.  It 
absorbs  w'ater  but  will  not  mix  with  it.  It  is  coagulated  and 
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killed  by  alcohol.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  even  a weak  solution 
of  alcohol  their  surface  becomes  jagged  and  irregular,  and  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell  is  driven  from  its  normal  central  position  to  the 
side  of  the  cell.  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  found  that  an  alcoholic 

solution  as  weak  as  1 part  to 
1,000  proved  fatal  to  such  ele- 
mentary forms  of  life  as  the 
jelly-fish.  Alcohol  robs  the 
cells  of  their  water,  absorbs  the 
oxygen  which  is  essential  to  the 
conversion  of  the  “fatty”  cell 
into  body  heat. 

By  coagulating  their  ameba- 
like  processes,  it  interferes  with 
cell  nutrition  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  their  waste  products. 
This  checks  cell  growth  and 
proliferation.  Prof.  Hodge,  in 
experiments  with  the  yeast  cell, 
found  that  as  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  increased,  the  number 
of  cells  decreased.  In  a 5 per 
cent  alcoholic  solution,  the 
number  of  yeast  cells  was  but 
one-thirtieth  of  those  in  a non- 
alcoholic medium. 

Dublin  Hospitals. — A return  has  been  made,  principally  from 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  Dublin  Hospitals, 
of  the  amount  of  stimulants  used.  The  nine  hospitals  dealt  with 
by  the  board  expended  in  1884  £1,053  6s.  9d.,  with  an  average 
number  of  742.85  beds,  or  28s.  4d.  per  bed  per  annum,  and  in  1910 
expended  £218  15s.  7d.,  with  an  average  number  of  989.08  beds,  or 
4s.  5d.  per  bed  per  annum.  The  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  Na- 
tional Hospital  for  Consumption,  Dublin,  wrote:  “I  beg  to  say 

that  stimulants  are  not  as  a rule  used  in  the  treatment  of  patients 
at  this  hospital.” 

Alcohol  as  Food  and  Medicine. — I think  there  is  a marked 
tendency  in  the  profession  to  regard  the  virtues  of  alcohol  as 
very  questionable.  The  old  idea  that  if  one  is  going  to  expose 
himself  to  extreme  danger  or  extremes  of  climatic  conditions,  the 
body  should  be  fortified  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  has  disappeared. 
It  is  quite  certain  now  that  alcohol  does  not  make  one  less  apt  to 
freeze,  but  more  so,  and  that  it  does  not  give  any  such  amount  of 
energy  as  to  be  at  all  compensatory  for  the  injury  it  may  produce. 
On  the  witness  stand  I have  stated  that  I considered  alcohol  a 
food  because  a certain  quantity  of  it  is  burned  in  the  body,  with 
the  production  of  heat  and  energy.  In  the  light  of  recent  in- 
vestigations, however,  and  from  theoretic  considerations,  I am 
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inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  effort  to  rid  the  body  of  even 
the  small  quantities  of  alcohol  mentioned  may,  perhaps,  consume 
a great  deal  more  energy  than  is  furnished  by  its  combustion,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a food,  even  in  the 
limited  sense  here  described.  The  general  result  of  the  study  of 
this  problem  has  been  an  accelerated  movement  to  restrict  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  medical  practice,  and  especially  in  hospital  prac- 
tice. Both  as  a means  of  preventing  disease  and  as  a remedy  this 
agent  is  rapidly  falling  into  disrepute,  so  that  it  bids  fair  to  be- 
come merely  a memory  in  our  materia  medica  and  the  pharma- 
copoeia.— Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley. 

Comparative  Use  of  Alcohol  and  Milk  in  Seven  London  Hospitals 
for  Forty  Years — Average  Number  of  Patients,  2,300. 
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II.  ALCOHOL  AND  EUGENICS. 

“Eugenics  is  the  study  of  agencies  under  social  control  that 
may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations, 
either  physically  or  mentally.” 
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Exhaustive  scientific  investigations  have  shown  that  among 
the  hereditary  “taints,”  alcoholism  directly  and  indirectly  occu- 
pies the  most  prominent  place. 

(1)  Effect  of  parental  alcoholism  on  fetal  life. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  Nicloux’s  experiments 
as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  female  mammals.  Shortly  after  alco- 
hol had  been  given  he  found,  weight  for  weight,  more  alcohol  in 
the  tissues  of  the  fetus  than  in  the  liver  of  the  mother: 

Nicloux’s  Experiments — Passage  of  Alcohpi  from  the 
Mother  To  the  Fetus. 


Amt.  of  Abs.  Ale. 
Inject,  per  Kilo, 
of  Animal  Wght. 
Cubic  Centimet’rs 

Time  of  Abortion 
Animal  Killed 
Hours 

Amt.  Ale.  per 
100  c.  c.  Maternal 
Blood 

Cubic  Centimet’rs 

Amt.  Ale.  per  100 
Cubic  Centimet’rs 
Fetal  Blood 
Cubic  Centimet’rs 

Amt.  Ale.  per 
100  grams 
Mother’s  Liver 
Grams. 

Amt.  Ale.  per  100 
grams  Fetal 
Tissue 

Cubic  Centimet’rs 

1 

Guinea-pig 

5 

5-6 

0.36 

9.31 

.... 

2 

Guinea-pig 

5 

1 

0.47 

0.35 

3 

Guinea-pig 

2 

1 

0.20 

0.10 

6’.  12 

4 

Guinea-pig 

1 

1 

0.13 

0.081 

0.086 

5 

Guinea-pig 

0.5 

l 'A 

0.045 

0.015 

0.02 

6 

Guinea-pig 

3 

0.37 

6'.  3 7 

0.26 

0.26 

These  experiments  show  the  possibility  of  the  intoxication  of 
the  fetus.  Alcohol  exerts  a degenerative  influence  on  all  normal 
tissue,  especially  those  of  the  developing  embryo.  This  largely 
accounts  for  the  abnormalities  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
natural  monstrosities  found  in  the  offspring  of  alcoholic  parents. 
Alcohol  causes  deterioration  in  the  qualities  of  the  maternal 
blood,  thus  interfering  with  fetal  nutrition  and  growth. 

Dr.  Sullivan’s  Table — Showing  Percentage  of  Still-&orn  and 
Children  Who  Died  in  An  Alcoholic  Family. 


Cases 

Died  or 
Still-Born 
Per  cent 

Still-Born 
Per  cent 

Firstborn  

80 

33.7 

6.2 

Second-born  

80 

‘50.0 

11.2 

Third-born  

80 

52.6 

7.6 

Fourth-  and  fifth-born  

111 

65.7 

10.8 

Sixth-  to  tenth-born  

93 

72.0 

17.2 

The  number  of  maternal  accidents  is  seven  times  greater 
among  drinking  people  than  among  the  total  abstaining. 

(2)  Effect  of  parental  alcoholism  on  offspring. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Mott,  F.  R.  S.,  pathologist  in  the  London  (England) 
county  asylums,  reports  the  following: 
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Example  of  Drunken  Father  and  Insane  Offspring. 


Father.  Born  1830.  No  family  his- 
tory of  insanity,  fits  or  nervous  dis- 
ease. Chronic  drunkard  from  boy- 
hood. In  asylum,  6-12-’76  to  7-11-76, 
and  l-19-’92  to  2-8-’92. 

Mother.  No  history  of 
family. 

insanity  in 

Daughter. 

Daughter. 

Son.  Born 

Daughter. 

Son.  Born 

Son.  Not 

Born  1859. 

Born  1860. 

1862.  Ad- 

Born 1869. 

1872.  Ad- 

been in 

Admitted 

Admitted 

mitted  to 

Admitted 

mitted  to 

asylum. 

to  asylum 
10-24-74. 

to  asylum 

asylum 

to  asylum 
l-2-’92. 

asylum 

Daughter. 

10-6-74. 

6-29-77. 

1 1-24-’88. 

Not  been 

Discharg- 

Discharg- 

Discharg- 

Discharg- 

Died of 

in  asylum. 

ed  and  re- 

ed and  re- 

ed and  re- 

ed and  re- 

Tubercu- 

Daughter. 

admitted 

admitted 

admitted 

admitted. 

losis 

Not  been 

on  subse- 
quent oc- 
casions. 
Still  in 
asylum. 

on  subse- 
quent oc- 
casions. 
Still  in 
asylum. 

and  dis- 
charged on 
two  subse- 
quent oc- 
casions. 

Still  in 
asylum. 

9-4-’02. 

in  asylum. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Stockard,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Anatomical  Laboratory, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  conducted  extensive  experi- 
ments with  the  following  results: 


Effects  of  Alcohol  On  Offspring  of  Guinea  Pigs. 


CONDITION  OF  ANIMAL 

Number 

Matings 

No  result  or 
Early  Abortion 

Still-Born 

Litters 

No.  Still- 
Born  Young 

Living 

Litters 

Young  Dying 
Soon  After 
Birth 

Surviving 

Young 

Alcoholic  male  by  normal  female. 

24 

14 

5 

8 

5 

7 

5 

Normal  male  by  alcoholic  female 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 (a) 

2 

Alcoholic  male  by  alcoholic  feml. 

14 

10 

3 

6 

1 

1 (b) 

0 

Summary  

42 

25 

8 

14 

9 

11 

7 

Nrml.  male  by  nrml.  fml. — Cntrl. 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

17 

Dr.  Stockard  also  conducted  extensive  experiments  on  fish 
eggs,  which  show  the  decided  effects  of  alcohol  and  a large  series 
of  other  substances  on  embryonic  development.  He  sums  up  these 
experiments  as  follows:  “The  experimenter  has  the  power  in 

these  cases  to  predict  with  at  least  a limited  degree  of  certainty 
the  type  of  deformity  which  will  result  from  a definite  intensity 
of  a particular  treatment.” 

Dr.  W.  C.  Sullivan’s  investigations  show  that  55  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  alcoholic  parents  die  under  two  years. 

Prof.  Taav  Laitinen,  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  Fin- 
land, investigated  the  effect  of  parental  alcoholism  on  the  develop- 
ment of  children.  According  to  this  investigation,  the  children 
of  total  abstainers  cut  their  first  teeth  at  the  average  age  of  4.1 
months,  those  of  moderate  drinkers  at  4.9  months,  while  drinkers’ 
children  did  not  cut  teeth  till  after  six  months!  At  eight  months  of 
age,  27.5  per  cent  of  the  abstainers’  children  were  without  teeth. 
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33.9  per  cent  of  the  moderates’  and  42.3  per  cent  of  the  drinkers! 

Mendel  in  his  theory  of  alternative  inheritance  has  shown 
that  the  habits  of  grandparents  and  great-grandparents  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

These  results  are  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Prof.  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  and  David  F. 
Weeks,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  New  Jersey  State  Village  for 
Epileptics  at  Skilman,  embodied  in  a co-laboration,  issued  as 
Bulletin  No.  4,  Eugenics  Record  Office,  from  which  the  following 
pedigrees  are  taken  with  specific  reference  to  the  more  important 
phases  of  alcoholic  hereditary. 

Illustrations. — KEY:  The  square  indicates  male  and  the  circle 
female  offspring;  A,  alcoholic;  E,  epileptic;  N,  normal;  F,  feeble- 
minded; S,  syphilitic;  the  solid  black  indicates  still-born. 

PEDIGREE  I. — An  alcoholic 
man  mated  with  a normal 
woman. 

This  chart  shows  the  product 
of  an  alcoholic  man  mated  with 
a normal  woman  who  had  an 
alcoholic  brother.  Of  the  five 
boys  born  to  this  mating,  three 
were  alcoholic,  one  epileptic 
and  one  feeble-minded. 

PEDIGREE  II. — An  alcoholic  man  mated  with  a feeble-mind- 
ed, alcoholic  woman. 


A 


A 

€> 


PEDIGREE  II.  — An 
alcoholic  man  mated 
with  a feeble-minded, 
alcoholic  woman. 


Nl  O 


<s/ 


nm 


In  this  pedigree  we  have  the 
mating  of  a feeble-minded,  alco- 
holic woman  to  a normal,  alcoholic 
father.  There  were  eight  children, 
four  of  whom  were  stillborn,  one 
died  at  ten  years,  two  are  epileptic 
and  one  is  normal,  but  he  has  a 
feeble-minded  daughter. 
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PEDIGREE  III. — An  alcoholic  man  mated  with  an  epileptic 
woman. 


I l 7 i iiiiiiiiiiim 


The  above  pedigree  shows  the  result  of  a mating  between  an 
epileptic  woman  (whose  mother  was  also  an  epileptic)  and  a sot, 
whose  mother  was  insane  and  who  is  himself  sexually  immoral 
and  infected  both  with  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  The  first  child 
is  epileptic,  the  next  two  neurotic,  the  third  has  hysteria,  the 
fourth  died  in  infancy.  These  were  followed  by  thirteen  mis- 
carriages. 

PEDIGREE  IV. — An  alcoholic  man  mated  with  a feeble-mind- 
ed woman. 


try,  and  she  has  an  insane  cousin  and  an  epileptic  nephew.  Out  of 
the  nine  children  borp  to  this  union,  three  died  in  infancy,  one  has 
epilepsy  and  the  other  five  are  feeble-minded. 

Effect  on  Germ  Plasm  Which  Transmits  Heritable  Characters. 

— Prof.  J.  G.  Adami,  pathologist  in  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada,  says:  “I  have  proved  that  the  essential  germ  plasm 

which  conveys  the  heritable  characters  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion is  not  inert  and  incapable  of  being  influenced,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  susceptible  to  physical  and  chemical  agents  affecting 
the  body  and  circulating  in  the  blood;  that  intoxicants  and  the 
poisons  of  infectious  disease  have  a deleterious  effect  upon  the 
offspring,  that  they  are  apt  to  cause  relative  infertility,  still- 


IS— n— 0 


In  this  mating  the  mother  is 
feeble-minded  and  comes  from  a 
stock  tainted  by  epilepsy,  insan- 
ity and  alcoholism.  She  had  an 
illegitimate  daughter  who  is 
feeble-minded,  and  then  she 
married  a man  who  is  alcoholic 
himself  with  an  alcoholic  ances- 
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HOW  ALCOHOL 
BLIGHTS  CHILDHOOD 
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births,  monstrosities  and  imperfect  development,  lower  vitality 
with  tendency  to  death  during  infancy,  instability  and  imperfect 
development  of  the  nervous  system  showing  itself  in  convulsions, 
epilepsy,  imbecility  and  insanity;  also  that  with  some  intoxica- 
tions the  offspring  are  rendered  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
the  particular  agent  which  had  poisoned  one  or  the  other  parent.” 

Parentage  of  Defective  and  Normal  Children. — In  Birming- 
ham, England,  of  250  mentally  defective  children  in  special  schools, 
41.6  per  cent  were  found  to  have  at  least  one  parent  alcoholic. 
One  hundred  normal  children  in  the  same  district  showed  only  17 
per  cent  of  alcoholic  parentage. — Potts. 

Infant  Mortality  According  to  Habits  of  Mothers. — Twenty- 
one  drinking  British  mothers  lost  55  per  cent  of  their  125  children 
before  two  years  of  age;  4 per  cent  of  the  living  were  epileptic. 
Twenty-eight  sober  mothers,  relatives  of  the  drinking  women,  lost 
only  24  per  cent  of  their  children  before  two  years  of  age. — Sul- 
livan. 

Progressive  Mortality  of  Children  of  Drinking  Mothers. — A 

study  of  600  children  of  120  alcoholic  mothers  showed  that  of  the 
first-born  33.7  per  cent  were  born  dead  or  died  in  infancy;  of  the 
second-born  40  per  cent;  of  the  third-born,  52.6  per  cent;  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth-born,  65.7  per  cent;  of  the  sixth  to  tenth-born, 
72  per  cent. — Sullivan. 

Prof.  Laitinen  sent  out  15,000  circular  letters  to  as  many 
families,  seeking  information  as  to  themselves  and  their  children. 
Five  thousand  eight  hundred  forty-five  replies  were  received  rela- 
tive to  20,008  children.  The  following  is  a summary  of  these 
replies: 

Children  of  abstainers,  dying  in  the  first  year,  13.45  per  cent. 
Children  of  moderate  drinkers,  dying  in  the  first  year,  23.17  per 
cent. 

Children  of  harder  drinkers,  dying  in  the  first  year,  32.02  per 
cent. 

Mental  Defectiveness  and  Alcoholic  Parentage. — Of  950  epi- 
leptics at  Craig  Colony,  New  York,  313  had  alcoholic  parentage. 
Among  1,200  epileptics  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  England,  160 
had  alcoholic  parentage.  At  Bicetre,  France,  1,006  of  2,252  idiotic, 
epileptic  or  weak-minded  children  had  one  or  both  parents 
alcoholic. 

III.  ALCOHOL  AND  EFFICIENCY. 

Accidents. — The  following  is  a copy  in  part  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  Ohio  Manufacturers’  Association  concerning  a pro- 
posed anti-liquor  rule,  to  the  members  of  that  Association: 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  but  a small  portion  of  accidents  are  due  solely 
to  the  neglect  of  the  employer.  This  being  true,  it  would  seem  that  in  order 
to  further  materially  decrease  the  number  of  accidents  to  employees,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  employer  to  go  further  than  the  elimination  of  neglect  on 
his  part,  and  indeed,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  It  is  certainly  his  right  to 
protect  his  own  employees  and  their  families,  where  possible,  from  injuries 
resulting  from  the  neglect,  carelessness  and  indifference  of  others. 
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State  laws  looking  toward  accident  prevention  are  all  directed  at  the 
employer.  He  must  do  thus  and  so,  or  suffer  certain  penalties.  The  State 
is  taking  no  steps  to  provide  that  the  employee  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments must  assist  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  or  suffer  certain  penalties. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  tbe  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
prescribe  any  reasonable  conditions  that  may  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
accidents. 

In  Europe,  where  the  most  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject 
of  accident  prevention,  and  where  accurate  statistics  have  been  compiled,  it 
has  been  found  that  very  many  accidents  are  due  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  direct  effect  of  small  doses  of  alcohol  is  to  increase  confidence  to 
recklessness,  and  at  the  same  time  dull  the  sense  of  touch.  This  multiplies 
the  danger  from  tools  which  cut  or  crush.  If  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken 
is  larger,  the  movements  of  the  arms  are  not  under  perfect  control — even  in 
the  regular  automatic  ones  of  the  machine  hand.  A man  walks  automatically, 
but  the  action  of  his  leg  muscles  is  uncertain  when  he  is  stimulated.  This  is 
true  of  the  arms  when  weights  are  handled. 

The  relaxation  following  alcoholic  stimulation  produces  the  same  dangers, 
for  muscular  movements  are  slowed  and  the  brain  made  sluggish  to  the 
appreciation  of  danger.  The  habitual  drinker  cannot  be  an  effective  worker. 
The  user  of  alcohol  does  not  get  the  same  quick  response  to  nervous  im- 
pressions as  the  healthy  man,  and  consequently  is  a frequent  loser  of  that 
one-fifth  of  a second  which  has  saved  or  lost  so  many  lives. 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety  of  New  York  has  recently  issued  a 
manual  entitled  “Alcoholism  in  Industry,”  from  which  the  following  quotations 
are  taken: 

“In  speaking  of  the  Dutch  railways  it  is  said: 

“All  candidates  for  any  position  on  the  road  must  be  examined  by  a 
doctor  in  order  that  strong  and  healthy  men  shall  be  employed.” 

“The  National  League  Against  Alcohol,  with  headquarters  at  Paris,  makes 
a special  appeal  to  the  industries,  on  the  ground  that  the  habitual  use  of 
alcohol  lessens  the  skill  of  the  workmen. 

In  depriving  him  of  his  self-control  he  becomes  clumsy  in  his  movements, 
whereby  the  tendency  to  accidents  is  augmented,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
his  fellows.” 

In  relation  to  accidents  in  the  brewing  industries,  the  following  is 
significant : 

“In  the  German  Trades  Associations,  forty-three  accidents  out  of  1,000 
workmen,  but  in  the  brewing  industries,  109.  In  the  mines  in  Upper  Silesia, 
where  there  is  always  danger  from  accidents  to  be  apprehended,  there  were 
ninety  accidents  to  the  1,000,  as  compared  to  191  in  the  breweries  in  the 
same  district.  This  high  accident  list  due  to  alcohol  is  recognized  by  the 
brewers,  who  are  seriously  setting  to  work  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  beer 
in  their  works,  especially  the  free  allowance.” 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Europe  for  experience  in  this  matter. 
The  railroads  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  employing  over  100,000  men,  have  adopted 
the  following  rule: 

“The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  while  on  duty  is  prohibited.  Their 
habitual  use,  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where  they  are  sold,  is  sufficient 
cause  for  dismissal.” 

It  is  believed  thkt  no  one,  for  a moment,  will  accuse  the  great  railroad 
corporations  of  entertaining  any  idea  of  interferring  with  personal  liberty,  or 
assisting  in  any  propaganda.  The  purpose  of  the  rule  is  solely  that  stated — 
the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  manufacturers  will  be 
obliged  to  select  their  employees  with  greater  care,  declining  to  take  chances 
with  defectives  of  all  kinds,  and  weeding  out  undesirables  as  fast  as  they 
become  known.  In  this  connection  modern,  practical  psychology  _ clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  man  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  more 
liable  to  accidents,  and  to  cause  accidents  lo  others,  than  the  man  who  is  at 
all  times  sober. 

In  the  German  Trades’  Associations  statistics  show  an  average 
of  forty-three  accidents  out  of  1,000  workmen,  but  in  the  brewing 
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industries  there  are  109  accidents  out  of  1,000  workmen.  In  the 
mines,  where  there  is  always  danger  of  accidents  to  be  appre- 
hended, iri  upper  Silesia  statistics  which  have  been  gathered  show 
ninety  accidents  to  the  1,000  workmen  as  compared  with  119  acci- 
dents to  the  1,000  in  the  breweries  of  the  same  district. 

Endurance  Tests. — Army  marching  tests  have  proved  on  a 
large  scale  that  alcohol  is  a distinct  hindrance  to  muscular  power. 
Without  it,  men  march  farther  with  less  fatigue.  Conne  Mack, 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  “Athletics,”  said  in  1910  of  the  team 
which  won  the  world’s  baseball  championship  that  fifteen  of  the 
twenty-five  players  “did  not  even  know  the  taste  of  liquor,”  and 
predicted  that  in  five  years  90  per  cent  of  all  baseball  players 
would  be  strictly  temperate.  Ted  Coy,  one  of  Yale’s  recent  foot- 
ball captains,  put  the  ban  on  all  forms  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  his 
team,  saying  that  the  glass  of  ale  occasionally  allowed  such  teams 
might  “make  the  men  feel  they  were  not  held  by  iron-fast  rules 
of  training,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  they  were  better 
physically  or  mentally  for  that  slight  indulgence.” 

Typesetters. — One  bit  of  proof  of  the  loss  entailed  by  daily 
drinking  was  given  by  Professor  Aschaffenberg  in  his  experiments 
with  four  German  typesetters.  Three  of  the  four  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  from  two  to  four  glasses  of  beer  daily,  more  on 
Sunday.  The  fourth  drank  more  heavily  on  Sunday  but  only 
occasionally  on  other  days.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  men 
on  days  when  they  abstained  was  carefully  compared  with  that  of 
the  same  number  of  days  when  they  were  given  a little  less  than 
half  a pint  of  Greek  wine  (18  per  cent  alcohol).  On  the  alcohol 
days,  the  men  averaged  about  10  per  cent  less  work  than  in  the 
same  time  on  the  non-alcohol  days. 

Shoe  Manufacturers. — Mr.  George  D.  Selby,  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  president  of  the  Selby  Shoe  Co.,  who  employes  about  1,700 
persons  in  his  factory,  declares  that  as  a result  of  investigations 
covering  periods  with  and  without  the  saloons  in  Portsmouth,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  saloons  cause  a loss  of  5 per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  pay  roll  because  of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees. Mr.  Selby  also  declares  that  from  information  obtained 
from  saloonkeepers  themselves  each  saloon  is  responsible  for  from 
six  to  ten  drunks  each  day. 

Mental  Efficiency.  — Such  eminent  European  scientists  as 
Profs.  Bergman  and  Kraeplin  and  Drs.  Mayer  and  Kurz  have 
shown  that  the  drinking  of  one  glass  of  light  wine  or  one  mug  of 
beer  decreases  the  normal  mental  efficiency  an  average  of  7 per 
cent,  causing  a diminishing  of  mental  activity,  greater  liability  to 
error  in  writing,  spelling  and  punctuation.  The  mental  dis- 
turbance persisted  twelve,  twenty-four  and  in  some  cases,  thirty- 
six  hours.  When  the  quantity  was  increased  to  as  much  as  five 
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pints  of  beer  daily  and  continued  twelve  days,  there  was  a cumu- 
lative effect,  the  power  to  add  being  impaired  40  per  cent. 

Army  Hospital  Records. — During  his  tenure  of  office  in  India 
as  commander-in-chief,  Sir  George  White  sought  particulars  as  to 
the  health  of  certain  regiments,  in  order  to  compare  the  pre- 
valence of  sickness  amongst  the  abstainers  with  that  amongst  the 
non-abstainers.  Seven  regiments  in  various  parts  of  India  pos- 
sessing a good  proportion  of  teetotalers  were  selected  for  this 
purpose.  The  returns  showing  the  average  admissions  to  hospital 
among  abstainers  and  non-abstainers  respectively  per  1,000  per 
month  were  as  follows: 


Regiment  1 

Abst’n’rs 

33.33 

Non-  | 
Abstainers 
96.38 

Regiment  5 

Abst’n’rs 

39.62 

Non- 

Abstainers 

72.20 

Regiment  2 

37.54 

47.19 

Regiment  6 

34.54 

88.20 

Regiment  3 

84.32 

126.63 

Regiment  7 

30.34 

63.40 

Regiment  4 

86.73 

152.60 

Commenting  upon  these  figures,  Sir  George  White  said:  “The 
great  differences  amongst  the  number  of  admissions  under  both 
heads  in  different  regiments  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  great 
variations  in  the  healthfulness  of  different  stations  in  India. 
There  is,  however,  one  constant  principle  running  through  all — 
viz.,  the  greater  amount  of  sickness  amongst  non-abstainers  than 
amongst  abstainers. 

German  Statistics. — One  noted  German  physician,  after  care- 
ful examination,  finds  that  alcoholic  workmen  between  the  ages  of 
25  and  44  years  have  over  three  times  as  many  accidents  result- 
ing in  injuries  as  all  the  other  workmen  put  together;  and  that 
the  days  of  illness  resulting  from  such  injuries  are  nearly  four 
times  as  many  as  those  incurred  by  all  the  workmen.  As  the 
result  of  other  German  studies  it  was  determined  that  if  the  acci- 
dents caused  by  the  use  of  alcohol  could  be  eliminated,  7 per  cent 
of  all  accidents  would  be  prevented  and  the  saving  to  the  German 
sick  benefit  societies  for  the  year  1897  alone  would  have  been 
$1,071,000. 

Walking  Match. — At  Kiel,  Germany,  in  1908,  a notable  walking 
match  occurred.  Eighty- three  contestants  entered;  ten  won  prizes; 
fifty-one  reached  the  goal  during  the  time  limit;  thirty-two  failed 
to  get  in. 

There  were  twenty-four  abstainers  and  fifty-nine  moderate 
drinkers.  The  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  prize  winners  were 
abstainers  and  six  of  the  ten  who  won  prizes  were  abstainers.  Of 
the  first  twenty-five  to  reach  the  goal,  fifteen  were  abstainers. 

This  one  race  shows  why  the  rules  of  most  athletic  t,eams 
forbid  drink — because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  suc- 
cess in  sport. 
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A SIXTY-TWO  MILE  WALKING  MATCH. 

The  following  is  a comparison  of  abstainers  and  non-abstainers  who  par- 
ticipated in  a match  held  at  Kiel,  Germany,  in  1908: 


REPRESENTS 
NON-ABSTAINERS  (59) 


□ 


REPRESENTS 
ABSTAINERS  (24) 


PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  CLASS  ENTERED 


71% 


29% 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TEN  PRIZES  WON 


40% 


60% 


FIRST  25  TO  REACH  GOAL 


40% 


60% 


LAST  26  TO  REACH  GOAL 


73% 


27% 


FAILED  TO  REACH  GOAL 


Alcohol  and  Memory. — From  experiments  made  by  Professor 
R.  Vogt  in  memorizing  twenty-five  lines  of  the  Odyessy,  it  was 
shown  that  the  use  of  alcohol  prolonged  the  time  required  for  a 
given  amount  of  memorizing  as  follows: 


WITHOUT  alcohol  before  breakfast  (10  days)  18  min.,  2 sec. 


With  alcohol  before  breakfast  (8  days)  30  min.,  48  sec. 


WITHOUT  alcohol  after  breakfast  (42  days)  21  min.,  47  sec. 

— BMIIIIMIlBli-llllMMIIII  I II 11  Hill  III 1 1 II  III II III 

With  alcohol  after  breakfast  (26  days)  24  min.,  16  sec. 


Efficiency,  Accidents  and  Assaults. — The  following  diagram 
shows  the  result  of  investigations  made  by  A.  H.  Stehr,  M.  D.,  of 
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Wiesbaden,  on  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  accidents,  assaults  and 
efficiency.  The  accident  statistics  are  from  the  German  National 
Statistics  of  1897.  The  record  of  assaults  was  taken  from  the 
German  National  Statistics  of  1898-1899,  while  the  efficiency  sta- 
tistics were  gathered  from  the  reports  of  a bottle  factory  in 
Dresden: 
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Marksmanship. — A report  by  Lieutenant  Bengt  Boy  (Sweden, 
1904)  giving  the  results  of  a test  of  marksmanship,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: When  alcohol  was  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  test  in 

the  second  series,  the  amount  was  equivalent  to  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  glasses  of  beer  twice  daily.  One  portion  was  taken 
in  the  evening  before  the  series,  and  the  second  portion  was  taken 
just  before  firing.  A series  consisted  of  thirty  shots. 


First  Series — No  Alcohol — Average  No.  of  hits,  23. 


Second  Series — Alcohol  Taken — Average  No.  of  hits,  3. 


Third  Series — No  Alcohol — Average  No.  of  hits,  26. 
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The  wind,  the  weather  and  the  light  happened  to  be  better 
on  alcohol  days,  and  the  shooting  should  have  been  better  in- 
stead of  worse  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  soldiers,  more- 
over, thought  they  did  better  work  with  the  alcohol. 

Muscles. — Grehant  and  Quinquaud  found  that  two  injections 
of  100  grams,  56  per  cent  alcohol,  reduced  muscular  efficiency 
25  per  cent  and  that  “the  ability  of  the  muscle  steadily  fell  off  with 
each  new  injection/’ 

“Experiments  have  been  carried  out  and  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  it  has  been  found  that  alcohol,  far  from  being  a 
stimulant  for  muscle,  is  a poison  for  the  muscle.  The  investi- 
gations of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s  physicians,  and  I may  men- 
tion German  scientists  specially,  now  unanimously  agree  in  this 
verdict,  “The  use  of  alcohol  to  give  muscular  strength  is  com- 
pletely irrational.” — Prof.  Dr.  W.  A.  Osborne,  Melbourne. 

“The  muscular  apparatus  becomes  fatigued  much  sooner 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  than  without.  The  thick  tongue,  the 
stiffness  and  trembling  of  the  intoxicated  person  show  the  influence 
of  the  alcohol  upon  the  musculature.” — W.  Pfaff,  M.  D.,  Munich. 

Schumberg’s  careful  investigations  with  the  ergograph  showed 
“alcohol  to  be  devoid  of  direct  dynamogenic  power  for  muscular 
tissue.” 

IV.  ALCOHOL  AND  DISEASE. 

Alcoholism. — In  Switzerland  wine  is  the  principal  liquor  used. 
In  the  year  1885,  the  government  took  over  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  distilled  liquors,  and  ever  since  has  appropriated  a part  of 
the  profits  to  preventing  drunkenness  and  the  curing  of  inebriates. 
By  this  monopoly  the  use  of  brandy  was  lessened  and  the  use  of 
wine  increased  from  thirty-eight  quarts  per  person  in  1884  to 
sixty-nine  quarts  per  person  in  1898. 

During  the  thirteen  years  from  1889  to  1902,  it  cost  the  gov- 
ernment about  8,000,000  francs  ($1,600,000)  to  build  asylums  for 
inebriates,  and  jails  and  prisons  for  drunkards  and  criminals  who 
committed  crimes  while  in  a drunken  state.  Switzerland  has  now 
thirteen  inebriate  asylums,  or  one  for  every  10,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Germany  poisons  herself  more  with  the  alcohol  contained  in 
beer  than  with  the  alcohol  contained  in  wine,  and  that  in  the 
proportion  of  21:16,  or,  beer  alcoholism  in  Germany  at  the  present 
time  is  31  per  cent  greater  than  the  alcoholism  from  whisky. 

Infectious  Disease. — The  power  of  the  animal  body  to  resist 
diseases  of  bacterial  origin  is  called  “immunity.”  Immunity  is  of 
two  kinds — natural  and  acquired.  Acquired  immunity  follows  re- 
covery from  an  attack  of  a majority  of  acute  diseases  or  may  be 
Induced  artificially  through  the  injection  of  cultures  of  diminished 
virulence,  thus  superinducing  a mild  form  of  the  disease.  This  is 
the  fundamental  principle  underlying  vaccination  against  smallpox. 
It  was  long  employed  by  the  Oriental  nations.  The  Chinese  were 
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accustomed  to  protect  themselves  against  smallpox  by  placing  the 
scabs  from  human  smallpox  lesions  in  the  nose  of  healthy  persons. 
The  Moors  protected  their  cattle  against  pleuro-pneumonia  by 
thrusting  under  the  skin  of  a sound  animal  the  point  of  a knife 
which  had  first  been  plunged  in  the  lung  of  an  animal  that  had 
died  of  the  disease. 

The  blood  of  a person  immune  to  a given  disease,  contains  a 
series  of  specific  chemicals.  According  to  their  actions  on  disease 
germs,  these  chemicals  are  classified  as  (1)  antitoxins  (those 
neutralizing  the  poison  generated  by  germs);  (2)  bactericides 
(those  which  kill  the  germs  themselves);  (3)  bacteriolysins  (those 
which  dissolve  the  germs);  (4)  agglutins  (those  which  cause  the 
germs  to  clump  together);  and,  (5)  opsonins  (those  which  so  affect 
the  germs  that  they  readily  fall  a prey  to  the  white  blood  cells). 
The  antitoxins,  the  bactericides  and  bacteriolysins  are  sometimes 
called  “anti-bodies.”  The  bacteriolytic  action  of  the  blood  is  due 
to  two  factors — one  stable  and  specific,  the  immunizing  body  or 
amboceptor,  and  the  other  unstable,  destroyed  by  a temperature 
of  56C — the  complement. 

Professor  Laitinen  conducted  extensive  experiments  on  the 
hemolytic  (a  property  analogous  to  the  bacteriolytic)  power  of 
the  human  blood  serum  of  drinkers  and  total  abstainers.  In  all 
the  ninety-four  persons  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  resisting 
power  of  the  human  red  corpuscles  is  lessened  by  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments on  the  relative  bactericidal  property  of  the  blood  serum 
of  abstainers  and  drinkers: 


Number  of  hours  bacteria  contact  with 
blood  serum  

1 hour 

2 hours 

6 hours 

24  hours 

Average  number  of  bacteria  colonies  in 
ninteen  drinkers  

19,996.84 

337.18 

77.37 

2.67 

Average  number  of  bacteria  colonies  in 
eleven  abstainers  

1,858.07 

208.04 

15.37 

1.45 

It  Is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  disease  germs  multiply  more 
rapidly  in  the  blood  of  alcoholics  than  of  total  abstainers. 

Alcohol  decreases  the  efficiency  of  the  protective  mechanism 
of  the  body  and  multiplies  the  number  of  its  assailants.  As  a 
consequence,  more  drinkers  die  from  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  cholera  and  blood  poison  in  all  its  forms. 

Professor  Charles  Stewart,  of  the  American  Medical  Mis- 
sionary College,  showed  that  after  taking  two  ounces  of  port  wine, 
there  was  a fall  in  the  opsonic  index  (the  resisting  power  to  dis- 
ease) for  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  of  37  per  cent,  and  for  those 
of  pneumonia  42  per  cent. 

The  mortality  tables  of  Osier  and  McCrae,  1910,  showed  the 
following  death  rate  from  pneumonia: 


For  total  abstainers  . . . . 
For  moderate  drinkers  . . 
For  intemperate  drinkers 


18.5  per  cent 
25.4  per  cent 
52.8  per  cent 
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According  to  Adams,  in  the  cholera  epidemic  In  Glasgow, 
1848-9,  the  death  rate  among  abstainers  was  19.2  per  cent,  and 
among  drinkers  91.2  per  cent. 

“Drink  is  not  only  the  cause  of  a great  number  of  crimes,  but 
of  great  misery  and  human  suffering;  it  causes  disease,  and 
accelerates  and  aggravates  diseases  caused  by  pathogenic  organ- 
isms, i.  e.,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis;  moreover,  it  is  the  indirect 
cause  of  venereal  infection  in  a large  proportion  of  the  cases.” — 
Dr.  Mott. 

Preventable  Disease. — Alcoholic  drinks  are  a cause  of  easily 
preventable  disease.  Just  how  much  is  due  to  it  can  not  be 
stated,  for  not  nearly  all  the  deaths  directly  due  to  alcoholism, 
for  example,  are  so  reported  in  death  certificates.  But  some  idea 
of  the  disease  loss  may  be  gained  by  comparing  even  these  im- 
perfect statistics  with  those  of  typhoid  and  smallpox.  In  the 
years  1900-1908,  33,000  men  25-65  years  of  age  were  reported  to 
have  died  in  the  United  States  from  alcoholism  and  hardened 
liver  due  to  alcoholism.  These  were  11,000  more  than  died  of 
typhoid,  and  sixteen  times  as  many  as  died  from  smallpox.* 

*These  are  statistics  only  from  the  “registration  area,”  which  includes 
about  51  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  If  the  proportion 
holds  for  the  whole  country,  it  would  mean  a death  loss  from  these  two  dis- 
eases of  64,300  men. 

Tuberculosis. — In  France  during  a period  of  five  years  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  throughout  the  whole  country  has  in- 
creased by  20  per  cent.  This  increase  has  its  sinister  counterpart 
in  mortality  statistics.  In  his  recent  report  on  the  sanitary  state 
of  France,  M.  Mirman  notes  that  in  1910,  85,088  persons  died  of 
tuberculosis.  This  represents  a mortality  of  217  in  100,000  in- 
habitants, as  compared  with  168  in  Germany,  163  in  Spain  and  146 
in  England.  Of  100  citizens  who  died  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
39,  nearly  50  per  cent  succumbed  to  tuberculosis. 

Professor  Ugo  Giusti,  director  of  the  municipal  statistical  de- 
partment of  Florence,  presented  to  the  congress  a tabulation  of 
the  deaths  in  Florence  from  tuberculosis,  according  to  the  trades, 
for  the  years  1907  to  1911.  The  relative  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  per  10,000  during  this  period  was  as  follows: 


Soldiers  

12,3 

Servants  

...  43.6 

Retired  persons 

20.0 

Printing  industries  .... 

Tradesmen  

24.5 

Textile  workers  

....  45.2 

Railw’y  and  street  car  men 

25.3 

Catholic  clergy  

...  45.3 

Profess’n’l  people  & artists 

32.2 

Woodworkers  

...  47.2 

Workers  in  food  industries 

32.8 

Vagabonds  

...  50.2 

Officials  

33.5 

Building  Trades  

. ..  52.9 

Navy  men  

38.8 

Fine  mechanics  

, ...  55.6 

Ironworkers  

39.4 

Clothing  trades  

, ...  58.1 

Chemical  workers  

43.5 

Saloonkeepers  

. ...  76.7 

The  average  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  for  the  period  was 
34.1  per  10,000. 


Lactation. — The  rapidly  multiplying  number  of  instance!  in 
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which  the  mother  was  not  able  to  nurse  her  offspring,  led  Prof. 
Bunge,  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  to  make  a thorough-going  investi- 
gation with  specific  reference  to  alcoholic  indulgence.  1,629 
cases  were  investigated  with  the  following  results: 


Mother  and  daughter 
both  able  to  nurse 

Mother  able 
Daughter  unable 

Occasional  drinkers  

52.3  per  cent  of  cases 

38.1  per  cent  of  cases 

6.9  per  cent  of  cases 

2.6  per  cent  of  cases 

11.1  per  cent 

11.1  per  cent 
35.7  per  cent 

42.2  per  cent 

Moderate  drinkers  

Immoderate  drinkers  

Confirmed  drunkards  

Consumption  of  alcohol  by  the  father 

Daughters  capable  of  nursing 

Occasional  drinkers  

51.1  per  cent  of  the  cases 
88.  per  cent  of  the  cases 
31.4  per  cent  of  the  cases 

Moderate  drinkers  

Immoderate  drinkers  

Confirmed  drunkards  

10.  per  cent  of  the  cases 

Prof.  Bunge’s  investigations  showed  that  almost  without 
exception,  the  daughter  of  an  incapable  mother  was  also 
incapable  and  that  78  per  cent  of  the  incapable  daughters,  whose 
mothers  had  been  capable,  had  chronic  alcoholic  fathers.  He 
declares  that  his  researches  show  that  once  this  important  func- 
tion has  disappeared  from  a line  of  descent,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever 
regained. 

From  this,  it  appears  to  be  worse  than  useless  for  nursing 
mothers  to  attempt  to  keep  themselves  up  on  beer. 

Stomach. — “Alcohol  prevents  or  retards  digestion,  hardens 
albumenous  foods,  thus  preventing  digestion,  irritates  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  enlarges  the  myriads  of  small  blood 
vessels  and  inflames  them.  After  a while,  bluish  patches  appear 
on  the  stomach  walls  usually  leading  to  ulceration  and  stomach 
catarrh.’’ — Alfred  Noon,  Ph.  T>. 

Gluzinski  made  some  conclusive  investigations  with  a syphon. 
He  found  that  alcohol  entirely  suspends  digestion  while  it  remains 
in  the  stomach. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

(Incorporated) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

(Who  hold  property  in  trust  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.) 
Filmore  Condit,  Chairman;  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Vice  Chairman; 
George  L.  Stoughton,  Secretary;  P.  A.  Baker;  W.  B.  Wheeler,  Esq. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Ernest  H.  Cherrington.  BUSINESS  MAN- 
AGER—J.  A.  Clark.  TREASURER  — Foster  Copeland,  Esq.  FIELD 
AGENTS — Howard  H.  Russell,  D.  D. ; George  W.  Morrow ; Milo  G.  Kelser ; 
M.  J.  Swearingen;  W.  C.  Johnson;  Geo.  F.  Simms;  W.  S.  Harpster;  Paul 
P.  Kelser.  Ijf  jj: 


THE  AMERICAN  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  PRESS  BUREAU. 

Central  Office,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  and  Editor;  William  E.  John- 
son, Associate  Editor;  Robert  B.  Patton,  D.  D.,  Editor  Scientific  Temper- 
ance; Mrs.  Lillian  Burt,  Superintendent  Voters’  Information  Bureau. 


THE  LINCOLN  LEGION. 

(The  Moral  Suasion  Department  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America) 
Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.  D.,  General  Secretary;  Rev.  Milo  G.  Kelser, 
Assistant  General  Secretary;  Foster  Copeland,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  OF  THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE 
OF  AMERICA. 

Westerville,  Ohio,  and  30-32  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

ALABAMA — Rev.  Brooks  Lawrence,  619  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

ARIZONA — Rev.  J.  M.  Ochelfree,  315  Fleming  Bldg.,  Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS — Rev.  Frank  Barrett,  25  Masonic  Temple,  Little  Rock. 
CALIFORNIA — (Northern  and  Central) — Rev.  A.  C.  Bane,  D.  D.,  400-406 
Book  Concern,  3 City  Hall  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA — (Southern) — Rev.  Ervin  S.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1104 
Hibernian  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

COLORADO— Rev.  A.  J.  Finch,  222  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Denver. 
CONNECTICUT— Mr.  H.  H.  Spooner,  Kensington. 

DELAWARE — Rev.  S.  J.  Cleeland,  724  Ford  Bldg.,  Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — Andrew  Wilson,  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington. 
FLORIDA — Rev.  C.  W.  Crooke,  D.  D.,  302  St.  James  Bldg.,  Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA — Rev.  G.  W.  Young,  D.  D.,  403  Wesley  Memorial  Church  Bldg., 
Atlanta. 

IDAHO — Rev.  W.  J.  Herwig,  418  Empire  Bldg.,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS — Rev.  F.  Scott  McBride,  1200  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
INDIANA — Rev.  E.  S.  Shumaker,  510  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

IOWA — Rev.  W.  C.  Barber,  513  Century  Bldg.,  Des  Moines. 

KANSAS — Mr.  Frank  M.  Stahl,  824  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 

KENTUCKY — Rev.  N.  A.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  73  Kenyon  Bldg.,  Louisville. 
LOUISIANA — Rev.  James  A.  Christian,  617  Audubon  Bldg.,  New  Orleans. 
MAINE — Rev.  W.  F.  Berry,  D.  D.,  314  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Waterville. 
MARYLAND — Mr.  William  H.  Anderson,  Suite  800  Equitable  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Mr.  Arthur  J.  Davis,  344  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 
MICHIGAN — Rev.  J.  F.  Burke,  1020  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Detroit. 
MINNESOTA — Mr.  P.  J.  Youngdahl,  401  Loan  & Trust  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI— Rev.  G.  W.  Eichelberger,  D.  D.,  Jackson. 

MISSOURI — Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  925  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
MONTANA— Rev.  H.  G.  Furbay,  Ph.  D..  53  Bailey  Block,  Helena. 
NEBRASKA — Mr.  H.  F.  Carson,  403  Fraternity  Bldg.,  Lincoln. 

NEVADA — Rev.  A.  E.  Hershiser,  D.  D.,  President,  Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Rev.  J.  H.  Robbins,  D.  D„  32  Pleasant  St.,  Concord. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA — Rev.  F.  L.  Watkins,  Bismarck. 

NEW  JERSEY — Rev.  E.  I.  Stearns,  16  Clinton  St.,  Newark. 

NEW  MEXICO — Rev.  J.  I.  Seder,  902  S.  Edith  St.,  Albuquerque. 

NEW  YORK— Robert  Bagnell,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  110  E.  125th  St.,  New  York. 
NORTH  CAROLINA — Rev.  R.  L.  Davis,  Biblical  Recorder  Bldg.,  Raleigh. 
OHIO — Mr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  610  New  Hayden  Bldg.,  Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA — Mr.  H.  T.  Laughbaum,  915  Herskowitz  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City. 
OREGON — Hon.  H.  L.  Sheldon,  413  Couch  Bldg.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA— Rev.  Charles  W.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  610  Telegraph  Bldg., 
Harrisburg. 

RHODE  ISLAND — Rev.  A.  B.  Cristy,  107  Westminster  St.,  Room  15,  Provi- 
dence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Rev.  J.  L.  Harley,  Spartanburg. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Rev.  R.  N.  Holsaple,  424  Western  National  Bank, 
Mitchell. 

TENNESSEE — Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  320  Stahlman  Bldg.,  Nashville. 

TEXAS — Rev.  J.  H.  Gambrell,  D.  D.,  1315  Praetorian  Bldg.,  Dallas. 

UTAH — Rev.  F.  B.  Short,  Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT — Rev.  Clifford  H.  Smith,  188  Main  St.,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA — Rev.  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Foster  Bldg.,  Richmond. 
WASHINGTON — Rev.  Geo.  D.  Conger,  384  Arcade  Annex,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— Rev.  T.  M.  Hare,  10-11  Bowen  Bldg.,  Charleston. 
WISCONSIN — Rev.  P.  A.  Cool,  D.  D.,  31  Hathaway  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 
WYOMING— Rev.  Nathan  H.  Lee,  D.  D.,  108  E.  18th  St..  Cheyenne. 


The  Alabama  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  619  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Birmingham.  Ala.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  W.  B.  Crumpton,  D.  D., 
Montgomery,  Ala.  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT  — Rev.  H.  H.  McNeill, 
Opelika,  Ala.  SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT— R.  M.  Goodall,  Birmingham, 
Ala.  SECRETARY— F.  F.  Ballard,  Birmingham,  Ala.  TREASURER— P. 
C.  Ratliff,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE — The  above  officers,  together  with  Dr. 
L.  C.  Branscomb,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Geo.  H.  Estes,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT — Rev.  Brooks  Lawrence,  619  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  

The  Arizona  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  315  Fleming  Bldg., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  PRESIDENT — Doctor  Louis  Dysart.  SECRETARY — Bert 
O.  Brown.  TREASURER— Harry  L.  Shedd. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE  — Dr.  H.  A.  Hughes,  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn  Campbell,  Rev.  E.  N.  Phillips,  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  R.  S.  Fisher,  Bert 
O.  Brown,  Phil  Ensign,  B.  W.  Getsinger,  J.  A.  R.  Irvine,  J.  G.  Hammels. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  J.  M.  Ocheltree,  315  Fleming  Bldg., 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


The  Arkansas  Anti-Saloon  League.  — State  Headquarters,  25  Masonic 
Temple,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  PRESIDENT — Col.  George  Thornburgh.  FIRST 
VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  J.  N.  Jessup.  SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT— 
Major  A.  A.  Whisson.  THIRD  VICE  PRESIDENT— Dr.  S.  A.  Scott. 
TREASURER— Rev.  E.  J.  A.  McKinney. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— George  Thornburgh,  Frank  Barrett,  A. 
A.  Whisson,  W.  D.  Ball,  Chas.  E.  Draper,  E.  J.  A.  McKinney,  J.  N.  Jessup, 
L.  S.  Ballard. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Frank  Barrett,  25  Masonic  Temple, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FIELD  SECRETARY — Rev.  Chas.  E.  Draper  (state  office). 


The  Northern  and  Central  California  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Head- 
quarters, 400-406  Book  Concern,  3 City  Hall  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  PRES- 
IDENT— A.  S.  Johnson,  2183  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— A.  S.  Johnson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
H.  E.  Williamson,  Stockton,  Cal. ; Rev.  E.  P.  Dennett,  901  N.  Eldorado  St., 
Stockton,  Cal. ; A.  W.  Naylor,  First  National  Bank,  Berkeley,  Cal. ; A.  H. 
Briggs,  Los  Gatos,  Cal.;  J.  E.  Pemberton,  1103  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Rev.  H.  H.  Bell,  1548  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
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Rev.  Geo.  E.  Burlingame,  924  Guerrero  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal;  Rev.  Chas. 
F.  Aked,  D.  D.,  2135  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal;  J.  E.  White,  729 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; Prof.  R.  L.  Green,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Cal. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  A.  C.  Bane,  D.  D.,  400-406  Book 
Concern,  3 City  Hall  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ATTORNEYS — J.  E.  White, 
729  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  J.  E.  Pemberton,  1103  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— Rev.  D.  M.  Gandier  (also  Legis- 
lative Superintendent),  State  Office;  Rev.  T.  M.  Lawson,  State  Office;  Rev. 
Irving  B.  Bristol,  310-311  Ochsner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  Southern  California  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  1104 
Hibernian  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker,  D. 
D.  SECRETARY— Rev.  J.  L.  Parks.  TREASURER— Leon  V.  Shaw. 

CHAIRMAN  HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  A.  W.  Adkin- 
son,  D.  D. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Ervin  S.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1104  Hibernian  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FIELD  AGENTS— Mr.  R.  H.  Young  and  Miss  Glenn  Will,  State  Office. 


The  Colorado  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  222  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Col.  PRESIDENT  — R.  F.  Coyle,  Denver,  Col.  FIRST 
VICE  PRESIDENT— F.  T.  Bayley,  Denver,  Col.  SECOND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT— Father  Wm.  O’Ryan,  Denver,  Col.  TREASURER — S.  H.  Clammer, 
Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— R.  H.  Beggs,  University  Park.,  Col. ; 
Alice  Mitchell,  Denver,  Col. ; G.  A.  Brandelle,  Denver,  Col ; D.  D.  Forsyth, 
University  Park,  Col. ; R.  F.  Coyle,  Denver,  Col. ; H.  L.  Ritter,  Denver,  Col. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  A.  J.  Finch,  222  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg., 
Denver,  Col. 


The  Connecticut  Temperance  Union. — State  Headquarters,  Kensington, 
Conn.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  C.  H.  Barber,  Danielson,  Conn.  VICE  PRES- 
IDENTS— Mr.  J.  T.  Robertson,  Manchester,  Conn;  Hon.  L.  W.  Cleveland, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mr.  E.  K.  Nicholson,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Mr.  E.  B. 
Fall,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Hon.  Joel  H.  Reed,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  Hon. 
L.  E.  Whiton,  New  London,  Conn. ; Hon.  A.  G.  Bill,  Danielson,  Conn. 
SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER— Mr.  H.  H.  Spooner,  Kensington,  Conn. 
ASSOCIATE  SECRETARY— O.  E.  Ryther,  426  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Rev.  C.  H.  Barber,  Mr.  S.  W.  Edwards, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Ensign,  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilcox,  Mr.  Winslow  Russell,  Mr.  H.  H.  Spooner, 
Mr.  O.  E.  Ryther. 

FIELD  SPEAKERS— S.  H.  Davis,  Westerly,  Conn.;  E.  W.  Potter,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


The  Delaware  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  724  Ford  Bldg., 
Wilmington,  Del.  PRESIDENT— Rev.  E.  L.  Hoffecker,  D.  D.,  2310  Market 
St.,  Wilmington,  Del.  VICE  PRESIDENT— Thos.  N.  Rawlins,  Seaford,  Del. 
SECRETARY  — Rev.  S.  J.  Cleeland,  724  Ford  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
TREASURER— R.  S.  Loomis,  6th  and  Market  Sts.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE  — Rev.  Geo.  E.  Reed,  D.  D.,  900 
Washington  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. ; Caleb  E.  Burchenal,  Esq.,  600  Ford  Bldg., 
Wilmington,  Del. ; Rev.  S.  Beattie  Wylie,  D.  D.,  New  Castle,  Del. ; Rev.  E. 
L.  Hoffecker,  D.  D.,  2310  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. ; Rev.  S.  J.  Cleeland, 
720  Ford  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  S.  J.  Cleeland,  724  Ford  Bldg., 
Wilmington,  Del.  ATTORNEY — Caleb  E.  Burchenal,  Esq.,  600  Ford  Bldg., 
Wilmington,  Del. 


The  District  of  Columbia  Anti-Saloon  League. — Headquarters,  416  Fifth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  PRESIDENT— Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L., 
1420  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  VICE-PRESIDENTS— 
James  L.  Ewin,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Butler,  Wm.  Knowles  Cooper,  Admiral  M. 
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T.  Endicott,  Rev.  Donald  C.  MacLeod,  D.  D.,  Percy  S.  Foster,  Rev.  Geo.  A. 
Miller,  Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Stiles.  SECRETARY— Geo.  W.  Calla- 
han, 1218  Irving  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  TREASURER — James  S. 
Fraser,  617  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ATTORNEY— A.  E. 
Shoemaker. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
Washington,  D.  C. ; James  L.  Ewin,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  A.  W.  Spooner, 
D.  D. ; Admiral  M.  T.  Endicott,  Geo.  W.  Callahan,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Florida  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  302  St.  James  Bldg., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  PRESIDENT — A.  D.  Stevens,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  VICE 
PRESIDENTS — Dr.  R.  V.  Atkisson,  Miami,  Fla. ; Dr.  A.  L.  Izlar,  Ocala, 
Fla.;  Hon.  M.  A.  Smith,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  SECRETARY— Rev.  J.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, Orlando,  Fla.  TREASURER — E.  O.  Painter. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— A.  D.  Stevens,  F.  E.  Jennings,  E.  O. 
Painter,  C.  W.  Kinne,  L.  R.  Lynn,  C.  M.  Grilling. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  C.  W.  Crooke,  302  St.  James  Bldg., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  ATTORNEY — Hon.  F.  E.  Jennings,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

FIELD  AGENT— Rev.  O.  T.  Usleman. 


The  Georgia  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  403  Wesley  Me- 
morial Church  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  W.P.  Lovejoy,  D.D.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT— Frank  J.  Dudley,  Columbus,  Ga. 
SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT— W.  Woods  White,  Atlanta,  Ga.  THIRD 
VICE  PRESIDENT— Henry  S.  Jones,  Augusta,  Ga.  SECRETARY— Rev. 
J.  B.  Richards,  Atlanta,  Ga.  TREASURER — Dr.  Peyton  H.  Todd,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  C.  W.  Daniel,  D.  D. ; Rev.  S. 
R.  Belk,  D.  D. ; Rev.  A.  R.  Holderby,  D.  D. ; Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker,  D.  D. ; 
Rev.  M.  J Cofer,  D.  D.  ; Dr.  E.  C.  Cartledge;  Judge  T.  E.  Patterson; 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Smith;  H.  Y.  McCord,  James  G.  Thrower,  Bolling  H.  Jones, 
W.  P.  Anderson. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  G.  W.  Young,  D.  D.,  403  Wesley 
Memorial  Church  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Idaho  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  418  Empire  Bldg., 
Boise,  Idaho.  PRESIDENT— W.  S.  Hyde,  Boise,  Idaho.  FIRST  VICE 
PRESIDENT— P.  E.  Stookey,  Lewiston,  Idaho.  SECOND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—W.  A.  Hyde,  Pocatello,  Idaho.  THIRD  VICE  PRESIDENT— Mrs. 
Nettie  Chipp,  Boise,  Idaho.  SECRETARY — Rev.  G.  L.  Powell,  Caldwell, 
Idaho.  TREASURER— J.  M.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Boise,  Idaho. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Rev.  G.  W.  Barnes,  Boise,  Idaho;  Hon. 
R.  M.  McCracken,  Boise,  Idaho;  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapman,  Boise,  Idaho;  Mr.  O. 
V.  Badley,  Caldwell,  Idaho;  Mr.  Harry  S.  Kessler,  Boise,  Idaho;  Mr.  W.  S. 
Hyde,  Boise,  Idaho;  Eugene  Emerson,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  — Rev.  William  J.  Herwig,  418  Empire 
Bldg.,  Boise,  Idaho.  ATTORNEYS — Harry  S.  Kessler,  Boise,  Idaho;  R. 
M.  McCracken,  Boise,  Idaho;  W.  H.  Witty,  Pocatello,  Idaho;  P.  E.  Stookey, 
Lewiston,  Idaho. 


The  Illinois  Anti-Saloon  League.  — State  Headquarters,  1200  Security 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  PRESIDENT — Mr.  Alfred  T.  Capps,  Jacksonville,  111. 
VICE  PRESIDENTS— Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell,  14  W.  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  111. ; Mr.  Will  B.  Otwell,  Carlinville,  111. ; Hon.  John  B.  Lennon, 
Bloomington,  111.  SECRETARY— Rev.  W.  B.  Millard,  Morgan  Park,  111. 
TREASURER— Hon.  W.  W.  Bennett,  Rockford,  111. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Geo.  B.  Safford,  509  S.  Wa- 
bash Ave.,  Chicago,  111. ; Rev.  M.  P.  Boynton,  6529  Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. ; Bishop  G.  M.  Mathews,  2502  Humboldt  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. ; Rev.  T.  S. 
Johnston,  1650  Foster  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. ; Rev.  Chas.  L.  Morgan,  Elgin,  111. ; 
Rev.  Edson  Reifsnider,  Galesburg,  111. ; Rev.  W.  A.  Smith,  Virden,  111. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  F.  Scott  McBride,  1200  Security 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  EDITOR— Mr.  Sam  Fickel.  SUPERINTENDENT 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT— Mr.  A.  W.  Gillett. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— Mr.  E.  J.  Davis,  State  Office;  Rev. 
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E.  F.  Collier  (Assistant  Superintendent),  State  Office;  Rev.  S.  H.  Wirsching, 
State  Office ; Rev.  D.  L.  McBride,  Springfield,  111. ; Rev.  W.  Earl  Ballew, 
Galesburg,  111. ; Mr.  Jas.  H.  Danskin,  Charleston,  111. ; Mr.  John  W.  Perry, 
Carbondale,  111. ; Rev.  W.  J.  Moore,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Carbondale,  111. 

FIELD  AGENTS— Rev.  E.  W.  Ward,  State  Office;  Rev.  C.  F.  Reed, 
State  Office ; Mr.  J.  H.  Harnly,  State  Office ; Mrs.  W.  C.  H.  Keough,  State 
Office. 


The  Indiana  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  510  State  Life 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  PRESIDENT — Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind. 
VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  F.  E.  Taylor.  SECRETARY— H.  L.  Whitehead, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  TREASURER — O.  K.  Palmer,  Indianapolis. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  F.  O.  Ballard,  D.  D.,  1201  Ash- 
land Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Amos  K.  Hollowell,  2505  College  Ave.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ; Rev.  Joshua  Stansfield,  D.  D.,  1623  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Rev.  J.  P.  Cowan,  1510  E.  12th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  H.  L. 
Whitehead,  3440  Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  E.  S.  Shumaker,  510  State  Life 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ASSOCIATE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Rev.  Madison  Swadener,  D.  D.,  State  Office.  ATTORNEY — R.  C.  Minton, 
State  Office. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  — W.  H.  Chase,  323 Broadway, 
Logansport,  Ind.;  F.  P.  Leckliter,  State  Office;  E.  A.  Miles,  Bedford,  Ind. 

FIELD  AGENT — S.  P.  McNaught,  State  Office. 


The  Iowa  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  513  Century  Bldg., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  PRESIDENT — Dr.  Gershom  H.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  Alex  Norrbom.  SECRETARY— Rev.  J.  P.  Bur- 
ling, Des  Moines,  Iowa.  TREASURER — Fred  S.  Risser. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— J.  G.  Olmsted,  Rev.  J.  W.  Graves, 
Dr.  Gershom  H.  Hill,  Rev.  Charles  P.  Proudfit,  Rev.  J.  P.  Burling,  F.  W. 
Sprague 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  W.  C.  Barber,  513  Century  Bldg., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  — John 
Wright,  same  address.  ATTORNEY — M.  S.  Odle,  LL.  B.,  same  address. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— C.  S.  Cooper,  Agency,  Iowa;  E.  J. 
Brownson,  D.  D.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  Kansas  State  Temperance  Union. — State  Headquarters,  824  Kansas 
Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan.  PRESIDENT— W.  W.  Mills,  Topeka,  Kan.  FIRST 
VICE  PRESIDENT— Thomas  Page,  Topeka,  Kan.  SECOND  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT— Robert  Norris,  Topeka,  Kan.  SECRETARY — Mrs.  Lillian  A.  King, 
Topeka,  Kan.  TREASURER — F.  D.  Coburn,  Topeka,  Kan. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Mr.  E.  B.  Cowgill,  Rev.  C.  A.  Finch,  T. 
F.  Garver,  J.  W.  Gleed,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  King,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hill  McCarter, 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Mitchner,  T.  A.  McNeal,  John  Marshall,  Robert  Norris,  S.  S. 
Ott,  S.  H.  Pitcher,  E.  R.  Simon,  A.  L.  Atwood,  S.  G.  Stewart,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Thurston,  Topeka ; Rev.  J.  C.  Holmes,  Rev.  McVey,  Arkansas  City ; Rev. 
A.  E.  Renn,  Rev.  James  A.  Stavely,  Atchison ; Rev.  L.  C.  Hicks,  Atwood ; 
C.  E.  Jordan,  Beloit;  B.  F.  Lively,  Burr  Oak;  Lincoln  Cline,  Chanute ; Rev. 
J.  C.  Berger,  Clay  Center;  E.  D.  Hakes,  Clyde;  J.  H.  Allderdice;  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  Coldwater;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hoffman,  Enterprise;  Fred  S. 
Jackson,  Eureka,  Manford  Schoonover,  Garnett;  C.  A.  Berkstresser,  Rev.  O. 
L.  Cook,  N.  Meisenheimer,  Frank  L.  Martin,  Hutchinson;  Rev.  W.  E.  Gwat- 
kin.  Independence ; Rev.  S.  S.  Hilscher,  Iola ; Rev.  S.  J.  Malone,  Jetmore ; 
Rev.  J.  M.  Dunlavy,  Myron  Waterman,  Kansas  City;  Rev.  E.  M.  Cunning- 
ham, Kinksley;  Chancellor  Frank  Strong,  W.  H.  Carruth,  Lawrence;  J.  K. 
Codding,  Lansing;  President  H.  J.  Waters,  W.  A.  McKeever,  S.  D.  Ross, 
Rev.  John  F.  White,  Manhattan ; E.  W.  Hoch,  Marion ; W.  M.  Moore,  Mun- 
den ; Rev.  Lewis  E.  Simes,  McPherson ; Nelson  Case,  Oswego ; F.  H.  Rob- 
erts, Oskaloosa;  Rev.  H.  G.  Fraser,  Rev.  S.  A.  Price,  Ottawa;  Thomas  M. 
Potter,  Rev.  H.  A.  Ott,  Salina ; Rev.  J.  A.  Johnston,  Scandia ; Rev  J.  E. 
Everett,  Smith  Center;  Tom  Blodgett,  Rev.  Ella  W.  Brown,  Rev.  H.  T.  Davis, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Dobbs,  H.  W.  Lewis,  C.  Wilbur  Nelson.  Rev.  Mary  Sibbitt, 
Wichita;  C.  T.  Franks,  M B.  Light.  Winfield. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Mr.  Frank  M.  Stahl,  824  Kansas  Ave., 
Topeka,  Kan.  ATTORNEY — John  Marshall,  Topeka,  Kan. 

DISTRICT  VICE  PRESIDENTS— First  District,  Mont  Williams,  Lea- 
venworth; Second  District,  Rev.  J.  S.  Dean,  Baldwin;  Third  District,  Rev. 
C.  S.  Nusbaum,  Parsons;  Fourth  District,  William  Allen  White,  Emporia; 
Fifth  District,  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Smith,  Salina;  Sixth  District,  Rev.  B.  A. 
Channer,  Jewell  City;  Seventh  District,  Rev.  R.  C.  Fleming,  Larned ; Eighth 
District,  James  E.  Ely,  Coldwater. 

FIELD  AGENTS — Harlen  T.  Davis,  Robert  Norris,  Clerin  Zumwalt, 
Julius  Smith,  A.  B.  Pomeroy,  Imri  Zumwalt. 


The  Kentucky  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  73  Kenyon  Bldg., 
Louisville,  Ky.  PRESIDENT  — George  B.  Eager,  D.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
VICE  PRESIDENTS — B.  M.  Goldsborough,  Georgetown,  Ky. ; Rev.  B.  M. 
Shive,  Paris,  Ky. ; Rev.  Mark  Collis,  Lexington,  Ky. ; B.  F.  Proctor,  Bowling 
Gre^n,  Ky.  SECRETARY — Rev.  A.  D.  Litchfield,  Louisville,  Ky.  TREAS- 
URER— H.  B.  Montague,  Esq.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— George  B.  Eager,  D.  D.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; H.  B.  Montague,  Esq.,  Louisville,  Ky. ; Hon.  C.  B.  Nordeman, 
Louisville,  Ky. ; Rev.  A.  D.  Litchfield,  Louisville,  Ky. ; Rev.  J.  M.  Taber, 
Louisville,  Ky. ; Rev.  G.  A.  Joplin,  Louisville,  Ky. ; Rev.  W.  N.  Briney, 
Louisville,  Ky4 ; Rev.  L.  W.  Doolan,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ; Frank  C.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Owensboro,  Ky. ; Rev.  L.  O.  Spencer,  D.  D.,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. ; James 
T.  Morgan,  Esq.,  La  Grange,  Ky.  ; Hon.  Morgan  Yewell,  Bardstown,  Kv. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  N.  A.  Palmer,  73  Kenyon  Bldg., 
Louisville,  Ky.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT — Rev.  D.  W. 

White,  same  address. 

The  Louisiana  Anti-Saloon  League.  — State  Headquarters,  617  Audubon 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.  CHAIRMAN — Rev.  J .C.  Barr,  D.  D.,  New  Orleans, 
La.  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER— Philip  H.  Mentz,  New  Orleans,  La. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  J.  C.  Barr,  D.  D„  New  Orleans, 
La. ; Philip  H.  Mentz,  New  Orleans,  La. ; Col.  J.  T.  Harris,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Rev.  S.  H.  Werlein,  Alexandria,  La. ; J.  Benjamin  Lawrence,  Hon.  W. 
O.  Hart,  New  Orleans,  La. ; J.  R.  Abels,  Ponchatoula,  La. ; Rev.  J.  W. 
Moore.  D.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  James  A.  Christian,  617  Audubon 
Bldg..  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Christain  Civic  League  of  Maine. — State  Headquarters,  301,  303  and 
314  Savings  Bank  Block,  Waterville,  Me.  PRESIDENT — M.  S.  Holway, 
Fsq.,  Augusta,  Me.  VICE  PRESIDENT— A.  T.  Laughlin,  Portland,  Me. 
TREASURER— Horace  Purinton,  Waterville,  Me.  CLERK  OF  CORPORA- 
TION— Rev.  C.  E.  Owen,  D.  D.,  Waterville,  Me. 

HEADOUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Berry,  Waterville. 
Me. ; Rev.  C.  E.  Owen,  Waterville,  Me. ; Horace  Purinton,  Waterville,  Me. ; 
M.  S.  Holway,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Me.;  Samuel  Vose,  Madison,  Me.;  Chas.  A. 
Milliken,  Augusta,  Me. ; Rev.  I.  B.  Mower,  D.  D.,  Waterville,  Me. ; Rev.  C. 
G.  Mosher,  Augusta,  Me. : Rev.  C.  F.  Stimson,  Waterville,  Me. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Berry,  D.  D„  314  Sav- 
ings Bank  Block,  Waterville,  Me.  Attorney — Hon.  Hiram  Knowlton,  Portland, 
Me.  SECRETARIES— Rev.  C.  E.  Owen,  D.  D„  Waterville,  Me.;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Emery,  Sanford,  Me. 


The  Marvland  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Suite  800  Equit- 
able Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  PRESIDENT— Rev.  J.  F.  Heisse,  D.  D„  1409 
W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  TREASURER— Mr.  H.  S.  Dulaney,  517 
W.  Lombard  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

HEADOUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  J.  F.  Heisse,  D.  D„  Baltimore, 
Md. ; Mr.  H.  S.  Dulaney,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Mr.  Jonathan  K.  Taylor,  Fidelity 
Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Mr.  Daniel  Baker,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Dorsey,  907  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Mr.  William  F. 
Cochran,  Woodbrook,  Md. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— William  H.  Anderson,  Suite  800  Equit- 
able Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev. 
Charles  M.  Levister.  same  address  ATTORNEY — J.  Bibb  Mills,  same  address. 
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DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  — Rev.  Cyrus  P.  Keen,  Masonic 
Temple,  Salisbury,  Md. ; Rev.  D.  DeWitt  Turpeau  (Superintendent  Colored 
Department),  1204  Druid  Hill  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Massachusetts  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters.  344  Tremont 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  PRESIDENT  — Hon.  Frederick  Fosdick,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  VICE  PRESIDENT  — Rev.  Cary  W.  Chamberlain,  Beverly,  Mass. 
SECRETARY— Fred  H.  Lawton,  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.  TREAS- 
URER— Rev.  H.  S.  Johnson,  69  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Hon.  Frederick  Fosdick,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; Hon.  John  T.  Shea,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; Rev.  H.  S.  Johnson,  D.  D., 
Boston,  Mass. ; Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  D.  D.,  Brookline,  Mass. ; Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Van  Allen,  D.  D.,  28  Brimer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles  A.  Littlefield,  Lynn, 
Mass. ; George  B.  Gallup,  6 Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Clarence  W.  Wil- 
liams, Park  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Mr.  Arthur  J.  Davis,  344  Tremont  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Fred  H.  Law- 
ton,  same  address.  ATTORNEY — Arthur  W.  MacLean,  same  address. 


The  Michigan  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters  1020  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Detroit.  Mich.  PRESIDENT  — R.  H.  Scott,  Lansing,  Mich. 
VICE  PRESIDENT  — Joseph  A.  Vance,  D.  D„  Detroit,  Mich.  SECRE- 
TARY—C.  J.  Tannar,  Detroit,  Mich.  TREASURER— F.  H.  West,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— J.  F.  Burke,  1020  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Detroit,  Mich.  ATTORNEY — Claude  H.  Stevens,  same  address. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  — Herbert  H.  Rood,  State  Office; 
Grant  M.  Hudson,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; Walter  V.  Waltman,  Bay  City, 
Mich. ; Caleb  H.  Rutledge,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

FIELD  AGENTS— S.  E.  Dean,  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  A.  Wood,  Marine 
City,  Mich.  

The  Minnesota  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  401  Loan  & 
Trust  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  PRESIDENT — W.  S.  Wingate.  Excelsior, 
Minn.  VICE  PRESIDENT— Dr.  A.  F.  Elmquist,  1517  Portland  Ave.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  SECRETARY — Prof.  G.  A.  Gruman,  1942  Irving  Ave.  S., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  TREASURER — Dr.  B.  T.  Allen,  605  Medical  Blk.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— The  above  officers  and  A.  P.  Peter- 
son, 328  Boston  Blk.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; Dr.  S.  M.  Dick,  302  Oak  Grove, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  ; Rev.  W.  S.  Mount,  1070  E.  Minnehaha  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ; Dr.  S.  B.  Roberts,  2537  Pleasant  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; Rev.  C. 
O.  Lundquist,  1814  15th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Rev.  C.  J.  Swain, 
Excelsior,  Minn. ; Mr.  B.  H.  Bowler,  State  Office ; Rev.  Martin  Norstad,  2295 
Doswell  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. : Rev.  V.  E.  Hedberg,  687  13th  Ave.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Mr.  P.  J.  Youngdahi,  401  Loan  & Trust 
Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— 
M.  Martinson,  same  address.  ATTORNEY — W.  I.  Norton,  same  address. 

DISTRIl  . SUPERINTENDENTS— A.  H.  Clarke  and  E.  S.  Youngdahi. 
State  Office. 

FIELD  AGENTS— H.  N.  Hansen,  State  Office;  P.  M.  Glasoc,  State 
Office;  W.  H.  Miller,  State  Office. 


The  Missouri  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  925  Syndicate 
Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  C.  M.  Hawkins,  D.  D.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  SECRETARY— Rev.  L.  W.  McCreary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  TREAS- 
URER— Emanuel  Stover,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  C.  M.  Hawkins,  D.  D.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Rev.  L.  W.  McCreary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; Rev.  S.  E.  Ewing,  D. 
D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; Hon.  Charles  M.  Hay,  Fulton,  Mo. ; Rev.  J.  T.  Bacon, 
D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Rev.  W.  T.  Wright,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Paul 
Jones,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Christian  Bernet,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.  P.,  925  Syndi- 
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cate  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT— Rev.  A.  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— Rev.  W.  C.  Shupp,  Springfield,  Mo; 
Rev.  W.  G.  Hooper,  Mexico,  Mo. ; Rev.  E.  F.  Jones,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FIELD  AGENTS — Rev.  B.  O.  Taylor,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; W.  D. 
Haller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Mississippi  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Jackson,  Miss. 
STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  G.  W.  Eichelberger,  D.  D.,  Jack- 
son,  Miss. 


The  Montana  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Room  53  Bailey 
Block,  Helena,  Mont.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  George  D.  Wolfe,  Butte,  Mont. 
VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  Newman  H.  Burdick,  Helena,  Mont.  SECRE- 
TARY AND  TREASURER— J.  A.  Longstaff,  Helena,  Mont. 

CHAIRMAN  HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Jacob  Mills,  D.D. 
STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Harvey  Graeme  Furbay,  Ph.  D„ 
Room  53,  Bailey  Block,  Helena,  Mont. 

The  Nebraska  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  402  Fraternity 
Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  PRESIDENT— S.  K.  Warrick.  SECRETARY— J.  W. 
Hilton.  TREASURER— J.  M.  Guile. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— The  above  officers  and  U.  S.  Rohrer, 
E.  F.  Wright,  H.  J.  Grove,  Geo.  Sutherland. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Mr.  H.  F.  Carson,  402  Fraternity  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Neb.  ATTORNEY — Thomas  Darnall,  same  address. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT— F.  A.  High,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  New  Hampshire  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  32  Pleas- 
ant St.,  Concord,  N.  H.  HONORARY  PRESIDENT— Hon.  D.  H.  Goodell, 
Antrim,  N.  H.  PRESIDENT— Hon.  D.  C.  Remich,  Littleton,  N.  H.  VICE 
PRESIDENTS— Mrs.  E.  R.  Richardson,  Concord,  N.  H.  ; Rev.  D.  C.  Bab- 
cock, D.  D.,  Claremont,  N.  H.  SECRETARY — Rev.  C.  C.  Garland,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  TREASURER— Rev.  T.  H.  Robbins,  D.  D.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Hon.  D.  H.  Goodell,  Antrin?,  N. 
H. ; Mr.  W.  S.  Baker,  Concord,  N.  H. ; W.  H.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Concord,  N. 
H. ; Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Concord,  N.  H. ; Mr.  C.  T.  Page,  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
Rev.  C.  C.  Garland,  Concord,  N.  H. ; Rev.  E.  C.  Strout,  Nashua,  N.  H. ; 
Mr.  C.  C.  Schoolcraft,  Concord,  N.  H. ; Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stacy,  D.  D.,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. ; Rev.  G.  B.  Thomas,  Concord,  N.  H.  ; Rev.  W.  C.  Myers, 
Concord,  N.  H. ; Rev.  E.  A.  Tuck,  West  Concord,  N.  H. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  J.  H.  Robbins,  D.  D„  32  Pleasant 
St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


The  North  Dakota  Enforcement  League. — State  Headquarters,  Bismark, 
N.  D.  PRESIDENT— R.  B.  Griffith,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT—J.  P.  Tackson,  Bismark,  N.  D.  SECRETARY— C.  A.  MacNamara, 
Fargo,  N.  D.  TREASURER— R.  M.  Pollock,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— The  above  officers  and  George  Murray, 
Sherbrooke,  N.  D. ; Frank  Lynch,  Casselton,  N.  D. ; H.  J.  Hanson,  Litch- 
ville,  N.  D. ; J.  O.  Silverson,  Church’s  Ferry,  N.  D. ; A.  J.  Nathan,  Bis- 
mark, N.  D. ; E.  J.  Scharf,  Dickinson,  N.  D. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  F.  L.  Watkins,  Bismark,  N.  D. 

FIELD  AGENT— W.  J.  Arnold. 


The  New  Jersey  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  16  Clinton 
St,  Newark,  N.  J.  PRESIDENT — Filmore  Condit,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York  City.  SECRETARY— G.  R.  Monroe,  Newark,  N.  J.  TREASURER— 
Wm.  Cairns,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— The  above  officers  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Morgan,  D.  D. ; Samuel  Sloan,  Rev.  S.  Monroe  Van  Sant,  Joel  Borton,  Rev. 
George  C.  Wilding,  D.  D.,  Rev.  E.  J.  Kulp,  Rev.  A.  J.  Van  Neste,  S.  S. 
Smith 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  — Rev.  E.  I.  Stearns.  16  Clinton  St.. 
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Newark,  N.  J.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  — T.  Alex 
Cairns,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  same  address.  STATE  ORGANIZER — W.  C.  Kinsey. 
DIRECTOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT— Samuel  Wilson.  EDITOR— Jos. 

Collier. 


The  New  Mexico  Anti-Saloon  League.  — State  Headquarters,  902  S. 
Edith  St.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  CHAIRMAN— Rev.  S.  E.  Allison.  SEC- 
RETARY—Rev.  W.  S.  Oberholtzer.  TREASURER— Rev.  H.  P.  Williams. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— The  above  officers  and  Rev.  C.  O. 
Beckman,  Rev.  Thos.  Layer,  Rev.  T.  M.  Harwood,  Rev.  P.  W.  Longfellow,  all 
of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  — Rev.  J.  I.  Seder,  902  S.  Edith  St., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


The  New  York  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  110  E.  125th 
St.  New  York  City.  PRESIDENT— Rev.  Robert  Bagnell,  D.  D.,  268  Stuy- 
vesant  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT— James  M.  Hor- 
ton, Esq.,  112  W.  126th  St.,  New  York  City.  SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
—Rev.  Wm.  T.  McCready,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  THIRD  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT—Rev.  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.  D„  1 W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 
FOURTH  VICE  PRESIDENT— Bishop  Wm.  Burt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  SECRETARY— Chas.  W.  Dietrich,  Esq.,  11  Bond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTORS — The  above  officers  and  Truman  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Nyack, 
N.  Y. ; Frank  M.  Tichenor,  Esq.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ; Prof  James  C. 
Egbert,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  Rev.  L.  A.  Bard,  Fultonville, 
N.  Y. ; Rev.  W.  C.  Spicer,  D.  D„  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

ACTING  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Robert  Bagnell,  D.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  110  E.  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 

LEGISLATIVE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  E.  E.  McLaughlin,  119 
State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ADVISER— Rev.  A.  H. 
Cowles,  M.  A.,  205  D.  S.  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— Rev.  F.  C.  Iglehart,  D.  D.,  State 
Office;  Rev.  Henry  H.  Barstow,  119  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  Fred 
J.  Tower,  1218  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  A.  J.  Williamson,  205 
D.  S.  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : Rev.  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.  D.,  612  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  North  Carolina  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Biblical 
Recorder  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  PRESIDENT — J.  A.  Hartness,  Statesville, 
N.  C.  VICE  PRESIDENTS— J.  T.  Bland,  Washington,  N.  C. ; J.  T.  Flythe, 
Jackson,  N.  C. ; A.  D,  Ward,  New  Bern,  N.  C. ; T.  T Hicks,  Henderson, 
N.  C.,  R.  O.  Everett,  Durham,  N.  C. ; Dr.  J.  M.  McNeill,  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.;  John  Blue,  Aberdeen,  N.  C. ; T.  H.  Vanderford,  Salisbury,  N.  C. ; 
W.  C.  Dowd,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ; Col.  V.  S.  Lusk,  Asheville,  N.  C.  SECRE- 
TARY—J.  T.  Bennett,  Brevard,  N.  C.  TREASURER— I.  C.  Blair,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— J.  A.  Hartness,  Statesville,  N.  C. ; 
Arch  Johnson,  Thomasville,  N.  C. ; N.  B.  Broughton,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; Rev. 
Hight  C.  Moore,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; Rev.  L.  S.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; Jas.  R.  Young,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  R.  L.  Davis,  Biblical  Recorder 
Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  O.  L. 
Stringfield,  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Oklahoma  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  915  Hersko- 
witz  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  PRESIDENT— C.  L.  Stealey,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  VICE  PRESIDENT — Capt.  A.  S.  McKennon,  McAlester,  Okla. 
SECRETARY — Rev.  Marion  Porter,  Woodward,  Okla.  TREASURER — 

Thomas  H.  Harper,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE  — C.  L.  Stealey,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. ; Rev.  Thomas  H.  Harper,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ; Rev.  J.  B.  Rounds, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Dr.  J.  G.  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  M.  M. 
Kerfoot,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  C.  G.  Landon,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  M. 
L.  Blackwelder,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  ATTORNEY— H.  T.  Laughbaum, 
915  Herskowitz  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


The  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League.— State  Headquarters,  609-614  New  Hayden 
Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  PRESIDENT — Emory  W.  Hunt,  D.  D.,  Granville, 
Ohio.  VICE  PRESIDENT — George  D.  Selby,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  SECRE- 
TARY— Richard  Ackland,  Columbus,  Ohio.  TREASURER — C.  L.  Dickey, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— W.  H.  Woodring,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
R.  E.  Ackland,  Columbus,  Ohio ; C.  L.  Dickey,  Columbus,  Ohio ; L.  D. 
Lilly,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Rev.  A.  M.  Courtenay,  D.  D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  — Wayne  B.  Wheeler  609  New  Hayden 
Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev. 
C.  W.  Eldredge,  same  address.  ATTORNEYS— W.  B.  Wheeler,  J.  A.  White, 
same,  address ; G.  W.  Crabbe,  502  U.  B.  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Chas.  Ear- 
hart,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  EDITOR — F.  L.  Dustman,  State  Office. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— Rev.  J.  S.  Rutledge,  516  The  Ar- 
cade, Cleveland,  Ohio ; Rev.  S.  A.  Probst,  222  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Rev.  G.  W.  Crabbe,  502  U.  B.  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Mr.  Fred  G. 
Bale,  Eagle  Block,  Canton,  Ohio;  Rev.  J.  Sanford,  713  The  Nasby,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Rev.  J.  A.  Rutledge,  19  Bank  Bldg.,  Athens,  Ohio. 

LEGISLATIVE  SUPERINTENDENT— Geo.  Fisher. 

FIELD  AGENTS— W.  B.  Warren,  Geo.  F.  Young,  Chas.  Laughlin,  E. 
H.  Curtis,  R.  V.  Miller. 


The  Oregon  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  413  Couch  Bldg., 
Portland,  Ore.  PRESIDENT— Rev.  E.  Nelson  Allen,  204  E.  12th  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore.  VICE  PRESIDENT — Rev.  Benj.  Young,  221  11th  St.,  Portland, 
Oregon.  SECRETARY — Rev.  F.  D.  Findley,  386  6th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
TREASURER— E.  Quackenbush,  Lumberman’s  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— The  above  officers  and  Rev.  J.  R. 
Knodell,  Sherwood,  Ore. ; Rev.  J.  W.  McDougall,  324  Glenn  Ave.,  Portland, 
Ore.;  J.  T.  Wilson,  173  2nd  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Rev.  Wm.  Parsons, 
Eugene,  Ore. ; Rev.  W.  F.  Reagor,  374  14th  St.,  Portland,  Ore. ; Mr.  J.  J. 
Ross,  65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Hon.  H.  L.  Sheldon,  413  Couch  Bldg., 
Portland,  Ore.  ATTORNEY — E.  A.  Baker,  State  Office. 

The  Pennsylvania  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  610  Telegraph 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  George  E.  Reed,  Wilmington, 
Del.  VICE  PRESIDENTS— Rev.  C.  E.  Dunn,  Philadelphia',  Pa. ; Mr.  Charles 
L.  Huston,  Coatesville,  Pa. ; Rev.  Fred  Gotwald,  York,  Pa.  SECRETARY 
— Prof.  J.  H.  Morgan,  Carlisle,  Pa.  TREASURER — E.  S.  Nissley,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— O.  P.  Beckley,  J.  Henry  Spicer,  J. 
B.  Markward,  W.  M.  Stanford,  all  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; W.  E.  _ McCulloch, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ; T.  H.  Morgan,  Carlisle,  Pa. ; W.  T.  Tohnson,  Bristol,  Pa. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Charles  W.  Carroll,  D.  D.,  610 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT— Rev.  Homer  W.  Tope,  D.  D.,  332  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  LEGISLATIVE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  H.  M.  Chalfant,  State 
Office. 


DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— Rev.  U.  G.  Humphrey,  203  Publi- 
cation Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rev.  A.  R.  Van  Fossen,  8 Ensign  Bldg., 
Erie,  Pa.;  Rev.  I.  P.  Patch,  D.  D.,  15  Altoona  Trust  Bldg.,  Altoona,  Pa.; 
Rev.  H.  W.  Tope,  D.  D.,  332  Witherspoon  Bldg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Rev.  C. 
H.  Brandt,  409  Bennett  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ; Rev.  Alford  Kelly,  608 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

FIELD  AGENTS— Rev.  C.  H.  Rockey,  D.  D.,  State  Office;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gotwald,  D.  D.,  3262  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Rhode  Island  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Room  15, 
107  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  PRESIDENT — Nathan  W.  Little- 
field, Providence,  R.  I.  VTCE  PRESIDENTS— Rev.  William  I.  Ward.  Provi- 
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dence,  R.  I. ; Rev.  John  Stewart ; Rev.  C.  A.  Meader.  SECRETARY — Rev. 
John  A.  Hainer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Francis  W.  Gibbs,  375  Black- 
stone  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. ; Rev.  W.  W.  Deckard,  Arlington,  R.  I. ; Rev. 
Francis  H.  Spear,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. ; Rev.  Myron  E.  Genter,  216  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. ; Rev.  W.  G.  Sargent,  66  Sorrento  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. ; Rev.  A.  M.  Benander,  Pontiac,  R.  I. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  A.  B.  Cristy,  Room  15,  107  West- 
minster St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  South  Carolina  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  PRESIDENT— Rev.  C.  E.  Burts,  D.  D.,  Edgefield,  S.  C.  VICE 
PRESIDENTS— Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Scherer,  D.  D.,  Newberry,  S.  C. ; Rev.  E.  O. 
Watson,  Columbia,  S.  C. ; R.  S.  Galloway,  Due  West,  S.  C. ; Rev.  Darby 
M.  Fulton,  Darlington,  S.  C.  SECRETARY — E.  C.  Horton,  Williamston,  S. 
C.  TREASURER — T.  B.  Cannon,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Hon.  H.  B.  Carlisle,  E.  H.  Everett, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Watkins,  D.  D. ; Rev.  L.  M.  Roper,  D.  D. ; Rev.  R.  S.  Truesdale, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Otts,  W.  R.  Brown,  W.  H.  Crews. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  J.  L.  Harley,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


The  South  Dakota  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  426  West- 
ern National  Bank,  Mitchell,  S.  D.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  J.  S.  Hoagland,  D. 
D.,  Mitchell,  S.  D.  VICE  PRESIDENT— Mr.  H.  E.  Dawes,  Fulton,  S.  D. 
SECRETARY— Rev.  J.  E.  Booth,  Ramona,  S.  D.  TREASURER— Mr.  L. 
S.  VicKers,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— The  above  officers  and  Rev.  H.  P. 
Carson,  D.  D.,  Huron,  S.  D. ; Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley,  Bridgewater,  S.  D. ; Rev. 
P.  O.  Bunt,  Alexandria,  S.  D. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  R.  N.  Holsaple,  426  Western  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Mitchell,  S.  D.  ATTORNEY  — Lauritz  Miller,  same 
address. 


The  Tennessee  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  320  Stahlman 
Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  PRESIDENT — Dr.  Henry  Beach  Carre,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  SECRETARY— Rev.  Geo.  H.  Mack,  Nashville,  Tenn.  TREASURER 
— John  T.  Benson,  Nashville,  Tenn.  VICE  PRESIDENTS — Josiah  Sibley, 
D.  D.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  E.  C.  Atkins,  D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  L.  H. 
White,  D.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE  — Dr.  M.  G.  Buckner,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ; R.  J.  Riddle,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Dr.  G.  V.  Savage,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
J.  H.  McPhail,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Judge  J.  A.  Pitts,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Jas. 
A.  Yowell,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  320  Stahlman 
Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ATTORNEY — Hon.  James  Welcker,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

FIELD  AGENTS— Dr.  H.  B.  Carre,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  C.  W.  Henry, 
Merryville,  Tenn.;  Hon.  James  Welcker,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Rev.  A.  M. 
Tomlinson,  Athens,  Tenn. 


The  Texas  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  1315  Praetorian 
Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  H.  A.  Boaz,  Forth  Worth,  Texas. 
VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  J.  Frank  Smith,  Dallas,  Texas.  SECRETARY- 
TREASURER— Rev.  J.  T.  McClure,  Dallas,  Texas. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  G.  C.  Rankin,  Dallas,  Texas; 
Dr.  J.  B.  Gambrell,  Dallas,  Texas ; Dr.  Cephas  Shelburne,  Dallas,  Texas ; 
Dr.  J.  T.  McClure,  Dallas,  Texas;  Hon.  Epps  G.  Knight,  Dallas,  Texas; 
Dr.  J.  Frank  Smith,  Dallas,  Texas;  Dr.  W.  C.  Lattimore,  Dallas,  Texas. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  — Rev.  J.  H.  Gambrell,  D.  D.,  1315 
Praetorian  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  — R.  C.  Dial,  Greenville,  Texas; 
Rev.  Atticus  Webb,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Rev.  W.  C.  Dunn,  Houston,  Texas; 
Rev.  J.  M.  Hamby.  Center  Point,  Texas;  Rev.  C.  F.  Annis,  Brownwood, 
Texas. 
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The  Vermont  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  188  Main  St., 
Burlington,  Vt.  PRESIDENT  — Chauncey  H.  Hayden,  Riverside,  Vt. 
FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT  — Rev.  E.  P.  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT  — Hon.  A.  C.  Whiting,  Burlington,  Vt. 
THIRD  VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  Benj.  Swift,  Woodstock,  Vt.  TREAS- 
URER— E.  George  Evans,  Burlington,  Vt.  AUDITOR — W.  E.  Burt,  Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— C.  T.  S.  Pierce,  Vergennes,  Vt. ; 
Rev.  L.  Olin  Sherburne,  Burlington,  Vt. ; Fred  S.  Pease,  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
M.  L.  Barton,  Vergennes,  Vt. ; Wm.  H.  Dean,  Ferrisburgh,  Vt. ; Henry  O. 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  Burlington,  Vt. ; Rev.  J.  S.  Braker,  D.  D.,  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
Rev.  C.  C.  Adams,  Essex  Jet.,  Vt. ; Rev.  R.  B.  Esten,  D.  D.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Clifford  H.  Smith,  188  Main  St., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


The  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  804  E.  Franklin 
St.,  Richmond,  Va.  PRESIDENT  — R.  S.  Barbour,  South  Boston,  Va. 
VICE  PRESIDENTS— Chanc.  W.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Lynchburg,  Va. ; P. 

V.  D.  Conway,  Fredericksburg,  Va. ; Gov.  W.  H.  Mann,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Rev.  W.  C.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Roanoke,  Va. ; Rev.  G.  S.  Bowers,  Winchester, 
Va;  Prof.  J.  T.  Henderson,  Bristol,  Va. ; Hon.  A.  T.  Lincoln,  Marion,  Va.  ; 
Hon.  A.  F.  Thomas,  Lynchburg,  Va. ; Rev.  S.  Roger  Tyler,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hale,  Nokesville,  Va.  SECRETARY— J.  D.  McAlister,  State 
Office.  TREASURER — S.  P.  Jones,  Richmond,  Va. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— R.  S.  Barbour,  Rev.  W.  Asbury 
Christian,  D.  D. ; Rev.  James  Cannon,  D.  D.,  Rev.  E.  T.  Dadmun,  Rev.  J. 

W.  Cammack. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  804  E. 
Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  GENERAL  SECRETARY— Rev.  J.  D.  Mc- 
Alister, State  Office.  ATTORNEY — Thomas  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Amherst, 
Va.  SECRETARY  OF  PUBLICATION— Rev.  J.  H.  Light,  D.  D. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— E.  J.  Richardson,  Falls  Church, 
Va. ; Rev.  David  Hepburn,  State  Office. 


The  Washington  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  384  Arcade 
Annex,  Seattle,  Wash.  PRESIDENT  — Hon.  Lester  E.  Kirkpatrick,  640 
New  York  Blk.,  Seattle,  Wash.  VICE  PRESIDENTS— Rev.  E.  M.  Hill, 
4138  Brooklyn,  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Platt,  485  Arcade  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash. ; E.  S.  Collins,  Esq.,  Ostrander,  Wash.  SECRETARY — H. 
W.  Foster,  Esq.,  302  Olympic  Place,  Seattle,  Wash.  TREASURER — C.  H. 
Kiehl,  Esq.,  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Hon.  L.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  640  New 
York  Blk.,  Seattle,  Wash. ; Rev.  A.  W.  Leonard,  Seattle,  Wash. ; Rev.  F.  J. 
Van  Horn,  121  15th  North,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Rev.  John  Downie,  414  W.  Howe, 
Seattle,  Wash. ; C.  H.  Kiehl,  Esq.,  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  — Geo.  D.  Conger,  384  Arcade  Annex, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— Lewis  R.  Horton,  Esq.,  526  Hut- 
ton Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. ; Walter  A.  Hitchcock,  State  Office. 


The  West  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League.  — State  Headquarters,  10-11 
Bowen  Bldg.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  TREASURER — John  Davidson,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rrv.  J.  M.  Waddell,  Chairman;  A. 
S.  Thomas,  Secretary;  John  Davidson;  Rev.  Ernest  Thompson;  Rev.  C.  B. 
Graham;  W.  D.  Lewis;  W.  C.  B.  Moore;  Dr.  J.  L.  Stump;  Gen.  C.  C. 
Watts. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  T.  M.  Hare,  10-11  Bowen  Bldg., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— R.  P. 
Hutton,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


The  Wisconsin  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  31  Hathaway 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  PRESIDENT— W.  O.  Carrier,  D.  D.  FIRST  VICE 
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PRESIDENT— Father  M.  J.  Ward.  SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT— Prof. 
A.  W.  Burr.  SECRETARY-TREASURER  — Rev.  Henry  Colman.  AS- 
SISTANT TREASURER— Rev.  J.  S.  Lean,  D.  D. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier,  D.  D. ; Rev. 
Henry  Colman,  D.  D. ; Rev.  C.  W.  Schlueter ; Rev.  J.  S.  Lean,  D.  D. ; Rev. 
E.  T.  Hagerman,  D.  D. ; Rev  Peter  E.  Nordgren;  Rev.  H.  B.  Kildahl ; 
Rev.  D.  W.  Hulburt,  D.  D. ; Rev.  R.  J.  Locke ; Rev.  Frank  Hartt. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Peter  A.  Cool,  D.  D.,  31  Hathaway 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev. 
W.  D.  Cox,  same  address. 

SUPERINTENDENT  GERMAN  WORK— Rev.  J.  S.  Erffmeyer,  State 
Office.  SUPERINTENDENT  SCANDINAVIAN  WORK— Rev.  Fred  Nord- 
quist,  State  Office. 


The  Wyoming  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  108  E.  18th  St., 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  PRESIDENT  — E.  B.  Rawls,  D.  D.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
VICE  PRESIDENTS— W.  B.  D.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Rev.  A. 
L.  Goudy,  Worland,  Wyo.;  Rev.  Geo.  Van  Winkle,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Mr. 
L.  L.  Laughlin,  Laramie,  Wyo. ; Dr.  Ellen  J.  Wetlaufer,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ; 
Osborne  Low,  Afton,  Wyo.;  Rev.  Hal.  P.  Fudge,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Rev. 
W.  T.  Dumm,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  SECRETARY — Rev.  L.  H.  Ford,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  TREASURER — Mr.  Chas.  Thomas,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Nathan  H.  Lee,  D.  D.,  108  E. 
18th  St.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  PRESIDENT — Mrs. 
Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  Me.  VICE  PRESIDENT  AT  LARGE— 
Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evanston,  111.  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY — 
Mrs.  Frances  P.  Parks,  Evanston,  111.  RECORDING  SECRETARY — Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Preston  Anderson,  Jamestown,  N.  D.  ASSISTANAT  RECORD- 
ING SECRETARY— Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge,  Lincoln,  Va.  TREASURER— Mrs. 
Elizabeth  P.  Hutchinson,  Evanston,  111. 

STATE  PRESIDENTS — (Ex-Officio  Vice  Presidents  of  the  National  W. 
C.  T.  U.)  Alabama — Mrs.  Annie  K.  Wiesel,  1720  12th  Ave.,  S.  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Arizona — Mrs.  I.  F.  H.  La  Chance,  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Arkansas — Mrs. 
Minnie  U.  Rutherford,  Magazine,  Ark.  California  (Northern) — Mrs.  Sara  J. 
Door,  706  Emory  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. California  (Southern) — Mrs.  Lucy  S. 
Blanchard,  919  W.  2nd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Colorado — Mrs.  Adrianna 
Hungerford,  333  14th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  Connecticut — Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Buell, 
East  Hampton,  Conn.  Delaware — Mrs.  Emma  C.  Caulk,  305  State  St.,  Dover, 
Del.  District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  Emma  Sanford  Shelton,  The  Berkshire, 
Wash.  District  of  Columbia  (No.  2) — Mrs.  Alma  J.  Scott,  728  Girard  St., 
Wash.  Florida — Miss  Minnie  E.  Neal,  27  East  Bay  St.,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Florida  (No.  2) — Miss  S.  A.  Blocker,  Florida  Baptist  College,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Georgia — Mrs.  T.  E.  Patterson,  659  S.  Hill  St.,  Griffin,  Ga.  Idaho 
(North) — Mrs.  Mabel  I.  McCrea,  Sandpoint,  Idaho.  Idaho  (S«ath) — Miss 
Daisy  E.  Beatty,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Caldwell.  Idaho.  .Illinois— Miss  Helen  Hood, 
1118  The  Temple,  Chicago,  111.  Indiana — Mrs.  Culla  J.  Vayhinger,  Upland, 
Ind.  Iowa — Mrs.  Etta  B.  Hurford,  Indianola.  Kansas — Mrs.  Lillian  M. 

Mitchner,  1535  W.  15th  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.  Kentucky  — Mrs.  Frances  E. 
Beauchamp,  Lexington,  Ky.  Louisiana — Mrs.  A.  C.  McKinney,  Ruston,  La. 
Louisiana  (Willard) — Mrs.  F.  J.  Gaudet,  2609  Orleans  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Maine — Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  164  Westbrook  St.,  Portland,  Me.  Mary- 
land— Mrs.  Mary  R.  Haslup,  2517  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Massachu- 
setts— Mrs.  Katherine  Lent  Stevenson,  541  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Michigan — Mrs.  E.  L.  Calkins,  284  Champion  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Minne- 
sota— Miss  Rozette  Hendrix,  2022  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mis- 
souri— Mrs.  Kate  F.  Newton,  Carthage,  Missouri.  Mississippi — Mrs.  Harriet 
B.  Kells,  762  N.  President  St.,  Jackson,  Miss.  Montana — Mrs.  Allie  Updyke 
Hutchinson,  Radersburg,  Mont.  Nebraska — Mrs.  Frances  B.  Heald,  Osceola, 
Neb.  Nevada — Mrs.  Nora  P.  Linville,  Sparks,  Nev.  New  Hampshire — Mrs. 
Ellen  R.  Richardson,  Concord,  N.  H.  New  Jersey — Mrs.  Esther  H.  Elfreth, 
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Haddonfield,  N.  J.  New  Mexico — Mrs.  Adella  A.  Scott,  Tucumcari,  N.  M. 
New  York — Mrs.  Ella  Boole,  1429  Ave.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  North  Carolina 
— Mrs.  T.  Adelaide  Goodno,  318  E.  Edenton  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  North  Caro- 
lina (Thurman) — Miss  Mary  A.  Lynch,  Divingston  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
North  Dakota — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston  Anderson,  Jamestown,  N.  D.  Ohio — 
Mrs.  Florence  D.  Richard,  Leipsic,  Ohio.  Oklahoma — Mrs.  Abbie  B.  Hiller- 
man,  Sapulpa,  Okla.  Oregon — Mrs.  Ada  Wallace,  Goodnough  Bldg.,  Portland 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania — Mrs.  Ella  M.  George,  3120  Fifth  Avenue,  Beaver 

Falls,  Penn.  Rhode  Island — Mrs.  Deborah  K.  Livingston,  5 East  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  South  Carolina — Mrs.  Joseph  Sprott,  Manning,  S.  C.  South 
Carolina  (Lawson) — Mrs.  E.  V.  Williams,  Abbeyville,  S.  C.  South  Dakota — 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  Simmons,  Faulkton,  S.  D.  Tennessee — Mrs.  Silena  Moore 
Holman,  Fayetteville,  Tenn.  Tennessee  (No.  2) — Mrs.  N.  E.  Davis,  Lebanon, 
Tenn.  Texas — Mrs.  Nannie  Webb  Curtis,  Waco,  Tex.  Texas  (Thurman) — 
Mrs.  Eliza  E.  Peterson,  912  Olive  St.,  Texarkana,  Tex.  Utah — Mrs.  Lulu  L. 
Shepard,  354  Third  East  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Vermont — Mrs.  Gratia 
E.  Davidson,  Newfane,  Vermont.  Virginia — Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge,  Lincon,  Va. 
Virginia  (No.  2) — Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Stephens,  Lynchburg,  Va.  Washington 
(East) — Mrs.  Carrie  Barr,  North  Yakima,  Wash.  Washington  (West) — Mrs. 
Margaret  B.  Platt,  485  Arcade  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  West  Virginia — Mrs. 
Lenna  Dowe  Yost,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Wisconsin — Mrs.  W.  A.  Lawson, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Wyoming — Dr.  Ellen  J.  Wetlaufer,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

NATIONAL  W.  C|  T.  U.  REPRESENTATIVES:  Alaska— Mrs.  Mar- 

garet B.  Platt,  Seattle,  Wash.  Canal  Zone — Mrs.  Abbe  B.  Hillerman,  Sa- 
pulpa, Okla. 


International  Order  of  Good  Templars. — INTERNATIONAL  SUPREME 
LODGE  OFFICERS. — I.  C.  T.,  Edvard  Wavrinsky,  M.  P.,  Experimentalfeltet, 
Stockholm,  Sweden ; I.  C.,  Geo.  F.  Cotterill,  Seattle,  Wash. ; I.  V.  T.,  Ivar 
Th.  Aarseth,  Larsnes,  Norway ; I.  S.  J.  W.,  J.  W.  Hopkins,  Gloucester,  Eng. ; 
I.  E.  S.,  Dr.  J.  Bergman,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  I.  S.,  Tom  Honeyman,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland;  I.  A.  S.,  D.  Wesstrom,  New  York;  I.  Treas.,  Hermann 
Blume,  Hamburg,  Germany;  P.  I.  C.  T.,  J.  Malins,  Birmingham,  Eng.;  I. 
Chap.,  Pastor  W.  Morres,  Hungary;  I.  Mar.,  Thos.  Searle,  Western  South 
Africa;  I.  D.  M.,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Hetherington,  New  Brunswick;  I.  Guard, 
George  House,  New  South  Wales ; I.  Sent.,  A.  Chowrryappah,  Madras ; I. 
Mess.,  Mrs.  Vockroth,  Switzerland;  L.  Chan.,  Mrs.  M.  McClellan  Brown, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

NATIONAL  GRAND  LODGE  OFFICERS,  1912-13.— N.  C.  T.,  Geo.  F. 
Cotterill,  Seattle,  Wash. ; N.  Coun.,  Ben  D.  Wright,  Lockport,  N.  Y. ; N.  V. 
T.,  Miss  Emily  C.  Janison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; N.  E.  S.,  Rev.  E.  C.  Din- 
widdie,  Washington,  D.  C. ; N.  S.  J.  W.,  Rev.  W.  E.  Thompson,  Cannon 
Falls,  Minn;  N.  Sec.,  Willard  O.  Wylie,  Beverly,  Mass.;  N.  Treas.,  W.  I. 
Sterling,  Waterville,  Me;  N.  Chan.,  Mrs.  M.  McC.  Brown,  Cincinnati  O. ; 
P.  N.  C.  T.,  Wm.  P.  Carlson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; N.  A.  Sec.,  Ivar  Olstad, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  N.  Chap.,  Rev.  C.  A.  MacNamara,  Fargo,  N.  D. ; N. 
Mar.,  Major  S.  Linderoth,  Chicago,  111.;  N.  D.  M.,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Walker, 
Prescott,  Wis. ; N.  Guard,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller,  Boston,  Mass. ; N.  Sent.,  Paul 
Varley,  Thurbur,  Tex.;  N.  Mess.,  Miss  A.  Cecilia  Higbie,  Springfield  Gar- 
dens, N.  Y. ; D.  I.  C.  T.,  W.  S.  Frazier,  Madison,  Wis. 


Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance. — J.  Hicks,  M.  W.  T.,  32  Jay  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. ; A.  J.  DeLong,  M.  W.  V.  T.,  259  Lombard  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  C.  S.  Woodruff,  D.  D.,  M.  W.  R.,  Flemington,  N.  J.  ; W.  L. 
Condit,  W.  M.  Treas.,  624  Bloomfield  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ; H.  D.  Williams, 
M.  W.  Chap.,  99  Washington  St.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. ; J.  L.  Eagles,  M.  W.  U., 
St.  John,  N.  B.;  D.  White,  M.  W.  G.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. ; F.  P.  Dyer,  P.  M. 
W.  T.,  Arlington,  Mass. ; W.  F.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  St. 
John,  N.  B. 


Independent  Order  of  Rechabites. — High  Tent  Chief  Ruler,  Chas.  T.  Car- 
roll,  314  Capitol  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; High  Tent  Deputy  Ruler,  James 
Parker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; High  Tent  Secretary,  James  H.  Dony,  727  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; High  Tent  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lola 
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V.  Marks,  619  L.  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Past  High  Tent  Chief  Ruler, 
J.  C.  Eller,  717  Seventh  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Sons  of  Temperance.  — M.  W.  Patriarch,  Rev.  Alfred  Noon,  36  Brom- 
field  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ; M.  W.  Associate,  Fred  C.  Ward,  95  Spadina  Road, 
Toronto,  Canada;  M.  W.  Scribe,  Ross  Slack,  4539  N.  20th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; M.  W.  Treasurer,  Marvin  M.  Eavenson,  Delaware  Ave.  and  Penn.  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. ; M.  W.  Chaplain,  Rev.  R.  H.  Stavert,  Harcourt,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada;  M.  W.  Conductor,  Nelson  E.  Muggah,  Sidney,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada;  M.  W.  Sentinel,  William  P.  Pratt,  61  India  St.,  Portland,  Me.;  M. 
W.  Patron,  Mrs.  Ada  L.  Grant,  31  Cogswell  St.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada; 
P.  M.  W.  Patriarch,  Rev.  George  A.  Dawson,  50  Church  St.,  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick. 


The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House. — Rev.  David 
Stuart  Dodge,  D.  D.,  President;  Rev.  C.  H.  Mead,  D.  D.,  Editor  and  Lec- 
turer; John  W.  Cummings,  Treasurer  and  Business  Manager.  Headquarters, 
373  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS.— J.  N.  Bishop,  M.  D..  N.  Y. ; Rev.  J. 
S.  Chadwick,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. ; James  C.  Crawford,  N.  Y.  ; Rev.  D.  Stuart 
Dodge,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  F.  Boyd  Edwards,  N.  J.  ; J.  B.  Lewis,  Mass.; 
Charles  E.  Manierre,  N.  Y. ; John  McKee,  N.  Y. ; Capt.  Henry  M.  Randall, 
N.  Y. ; A.  A.  Robbins,  N.  Y.  ; Frank  L.  Brown,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  David  J. 
Burrell,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. ; J.  W.  Cummings.  N.  Y. ; Hon.  Chas.  E.  Littlefield, 
N.  Y. ; Rev.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. ; Thomas  G Sayre,  N.  Y.  ; 
Prof.  Chas.  Scanlon,  A.  M.,  Pa.;  H.  H.  Spooner,  Conn.;  John  T.  Stanley, 
N.  Y.;  J.  G.  Van  Cise,  N.  J. ; L.  D.  Mason,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. ; T.  D.  Crothers, 
M.  D.,  Conn.;  Rev.  James  V.  Chalmers,  N.  Y.  ; Chas.  E.  Francis,  N.  Y. ; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Howard,  N.  J. ; Col.  Edward  H.  Haskell,  Mass.;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Mead,  D.  D..  N.  Y. ; Rev.  W.  T.  Sabine,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  Clarence  A. 
Vincent,  D.  D..  Mass. 


Scientific  Temperance  Federation. — President,  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Vincent, 
D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Vice  President,  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge.,  D.  D.,  New 
York;  Recording  Secretary,  E.  L.  Transeau,  Boston,  Mass.;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  A.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Treasurer,  Robert 
H.  Magwood,  Boston,  Mass. 

DIRECTORS. — T.  D.  Crothers,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  E.  O.  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fessenden,  Boston,  Mass.;  T.  Alex. 
MacNicholl,  M.  D.,  New  York  City;  W.  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. ; John  Marshall  Barker,  Ph.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Rev.  Richard  Wright, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ; Mrs.  Maria  H.  Gordon,  Boston,  Mass. ; Rev.  C.  H.  Mead, 
D.  D.,  New  York  City;  Joel  G.  Van  Cise,  Summit,  N.  J. ; John  B.  Lewis, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Chas.  E.  Manierre,  New  York  City;  John  McKee,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ; James  C.  Crawford,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ; Henry  M.  Randall,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ; John  W.  Cummings,  New  York  City;  John  T.  Stanley,  New 
York  City;  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  New  York  City;  L.  D.  Mason,  M.  D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Edward  H.  Haskell,  Boston,  Mass. ; Cora  Frances  Stod- 
dard, Boston,  Mass. ; Rev.  David  J.  Burrell,  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 


National  Inter-Church  Temperance  Federation. — Hon.  Joshua  Levering, 
Pres.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Rev.  J.  T.  McCrory,  D.  D.,  Vice  Pres.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. : Prof  Chas.  Scanlon,  A.  M.,  Cor.  Sec.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Rev.  Thos.  H. 
Acheson,  D.  D.,  Rec.  Sec.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Homer  J.  Hall,  M.  D.  Treas., 
Franklin,  Ind. ; Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Bureau  of  Information, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


International  Reform  Bureau. — TRUSTEES — President,  W.  R.  Wedder- 
spoon,  D.  D.  ; Superintendent  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D. ; 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Pringle;  Secretary,  Rev.  Donald  C. 
McLeod,  D.  D.  ; Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof.  S.  Z.  Batten,  D.  D. ; Prof. 
Mitchell  Carroll,  Ph.  D. : Captain  R.  P.  Hobson,  M.  C. : Rev.  J.  F.  Heisee, 
Baltimore,  Md. ; Prof.  J.  M.  Barker,  Ph.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  Sylvanus 
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Stall,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Rev.  John  McDowell,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

LECTURERS,  CIVIC  EVANGELISTS  AND  SOCIAL  ENGINEERS. 
— Superintendent  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts ; Assistant  Superintendent, 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Pringle ; Oriental  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  W.  Thwing ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Prof.  S .Z.  Batten,  D.  D. ; Rev.  J.  F.  Brant,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  J.  E.  Squires,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; Auditor,  B.  B.  Bassette,  New 
Britain;  Assistant  Auditor,  F.  S.  Ray;  Office  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Pennell. 


International  Moral  and  Social  Commission. — President,  Rev.  Wilbur  F. 
Crafts,  Ph.  D. ; Vice  President,  Captain  R.  P.  Hobson,  M.  C. ; Secretary, 
Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  LL.  D. ; Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof  S.  Z.  Batten, 
D.  D. ; Second  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  D.  D. ; 
Treasurer,  Rev.  D.  C.  MacLeod,  D.  D. ; Auditor,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cherrington. 

Rev.  Syivcinus  Stall,  D.  D. ; Prof.  Wm.  A.  McKeever,  Mr.  Harry  S. 
Warner,  J.  H.  Kellog,  M.  D. ; Rev.  W.  P.  Wedderspoon,  D.  D. ; Rev.  Henry 
Anstadt,  Prof.  J.  M.  Barker.  FOREIGN.— Rev.  J.  H.  Shearer,  D.  D. ; Mr. 
John  Newton;  Rev.  R.  J.  Patterson,  LL.  B. ; Archdeacon  F.  B.  Boyce;  Dr. 
R.  Hercod ; Dr.  fil.  Richter,  D.  D. ; Bishop  J.  C.  Hartzell. 


CHURCH  TEMPERANCE  COMMITTEES. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Headquarters,  Shawnee,  Bldg.,  Topeka, 
Kansas.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  D.  D.,  General  Secretary.  William  H.  An- 
derson, Legislative  Superintendent,  800  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. — Bishop  W.  O.  Sheppard,  D.  D.,  President, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. ; Hon  James  M.  Miller,  Vice  President,  Council  Grove, 
Kan. ; Rev.  Edwin  Locke,  D.  D.,  Recording  Secretary,  Topeka,  Kan. ; Mr.  E. 
H.  Anderson,  Treasurer,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Hon.  Jacob  C.  Ruppenthal,  Russell, 
Kan.;  Hon.  Manford  Schoonover,  Garnett,  Kan. ; Ex-Governor  E.  W.  Hoch, 
Marion,  Kan. ; Hon.  Alonzo  E.  Wilson,  Chicago,  111. ; Rev.  Claudius  B.  Spen- 
cer, D.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; Mr.  William  H.  Anderson,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Rev.  J.  A.  Stavely,  D.  D.,  Atchison,  Kan. ; Rev.  John  McLean,  D.  D.,  Otta- 
way,  Kan. ; Rev.  H.  E.  Wolfe,  D.  D.,  Lawrence,  Kan. ; Mr.  L.  O.  Jones, 
Lincoln,  Neb. ; Hon.  H.  A.  Larson,  Denver,  Colo. ; Rev.  Chas.  M.  Shepherd, 
D.  D.,  Lincoln,  Neb. ; Mr.  J.  R.  Lankard,  Kingfisher,  Okla. ; Dr.  John  Pun- 
ton,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; Mr.  W.  A.  Rankin,  Tarkio,  Mo. ; Mr.  Charles  Strader, 
Lincoln,  Neb. ; Mr.  S.  K.  Warrick,  Alliance,  Neb. 


The  Presbyterian  Church. — Rev.  E.  Trumbull  Lee,  D.  D.,  Chairman,  1103 
Center  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. ; Rev.  Thomas  Watters,  D.  D.,  Vice  Chairman ; 
Rev.  John  F.  Hill,  D.  D.,  Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Mr.  A.  A.  Hers- 
perger,  Recording  Secretary ; Rev.  T.  B.  Anderson,  D.  D. ; Rev.  J.  H.  Snow- 
den, D.  D. ; Rev.  William  McEwan,  D.  D. ; Rev.  John  Royal  Harriss,  D.  D. ; 
Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.  D. ; Mr.  R.  V.  Johnson;  Mr.  W.  R.  Zeigler;  O.  L. 
Miller,  M.  D. ; Mr.  Graham  C.  Wells;  S.  H.  Thompson,  Esq.;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Shields;  Prof.  W.  R.  Crabbe;  Mr.  Robert  J.  Gibson.  Prof.  Charles  Scanlon, 
A.  M.,  General  Secretary,  Room  72  Conestoga  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Rev. 
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